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PROSPECTUS. 



Thx Publishers of the *^Bot'8 amd Xvirl's Li- 
bsart" propose, under this title, to issue a series oi 
cheap but attractitve voiiuiies, designed especially 
for the young. The undertalung originates not in 
the impression thaX there does not already exist in 
the treasures of the reading world a large provision 
for this class of the conununity. They are fully 
aware of the deep interest excited at the present 
day on the subject of the mental and moral training 
of the young, and of the amount of talent and labour 
bestowed upon the production of works aiming 
both at the solid culture and the innocent entertain- 
ment of the inquisitive minds of children. They 
would not therefore have their projected enterprise 
construed into an implication of the slightest dis 
paragement of the merits of their predecessors in 
the same department. Indeed it is to the 'fact of 
tiie growing abundance rather than to the scarcity of 
wefhl productions of this description, that the de- 
iign of the present work is to be traced ; as they 
«e desirons of creating a channel through which 
(he prodoets of the many Me pens enlisted in the 
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service of the young may be advantageously oon- 
veyed to the public. 

The contemplated course of publications vill 
more especially embrace such works, as are 
adapted, not to the extremes of early childhood or 
of advanced youth, but to that intermediate space 
which lies between childhood and the opening of 
maturity, when the trifles of the nursery and tha 
simple lessons of the school-room have ceased to 
exercise their beneficial influence, but before the 
taste for a higher order of mental pleasure has ea- 
tablished a fixed ascendency in their stead. In the 
selection of works intended for the rising genera- 
tion in this plastic period of their existence, when 
the elements of future character are receiving their 
moulding impress, the Publishers pledge themselves 
that the utmost care and scrupulosity shall be exer* 
cised, They are lixed in their determination that 
nothing of a questionable tendency on the score of 
sentiment shall find admission into pages conse- 
crated to the holy purpose of instructing the 
thoughts, regulating the passions, and settling the 
principles of the young. 

In fine, the Publishers of the " Boy's and Girl's 
Library" would assure the public that an adequate 
patronage aioiie is wanting to induce and enable 
them to secure the services of the most gifted pens 
in oar country in the proposed publication, and thua 
to render it altogether worthy of the age and the 
object which calls it forth, and of the counleuanes 
which they solicit for it. 
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PREFACE. 



Mt dear Nephews, 
I SEND you now some farther conversations 
whicli I have had with the children about the his- 
tory of our own country; and when you print 
these, I hope that all the little boys and girls in 
America will be as much pleased with them as the 
young companions of your old uncle seemed to be 
while we were talking. We have this time been 
talking about the History of our own state, New- 
York ; and I suppose that my yoimg friends were 
pleased, because we were speaking of many 
things that occurred upon the very same soil 
upon which we now walk. At any rate, they 
seemed happy, and I was contented to amuse and 
instruct them. I am very glad that they are all so 
much pleased with the study of history, for it will 
be a useful pleasure to them. You know, too, 
that no man is well educated unless he has studied 
the history of the world, and particularly the his- 
tory of his own country. So I am delighted that 
the children are all determined, in this particular, 
to be well educated. 



Vlll PREFACE. 

You may tell all the little readers of our con- 
versatk)ns that a great many other children now 
come to see me, and that some of my visiters are 
larger boys than those who used to come; and 
you must tell the little fellow who sent you the let- 
ter begging that I would talk about the Whale Fish- 
ery, that I have done so, and that you will soon 
near from me again; and perhaps I may send 
you some of those conversations. Farewell, from 
your 

Uncle Philip. 

Newtown^ Januaxy 30, 1835. 
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CONVERSATION I. 

Unde Finlip teUs the Children about Henry Hudsoit— His Dm- 
corery of New-York-^His Return to Englamcl— Afterward 
how he perished in a sn^all boat at sea. 

"How are you, children? Sit dowfi, all of 
you, and make yourselves comfortable — ^then 
we will talk more of history. I suppose you 
all know the name of the state in which we 
UveT 

" Oh yes, Uncle Philip, and now you Will 
tell us something of New- York. I am glad 
you are going to talk of that state." 

" I am glad also, my young friends, if it pleaseii 
you ; so we will begin. The jfirst thing that I will 
do will be to put you in mind of something that I 
hare told you before ; I mean of the patent of 
King JanTes the First for settling &e two planta- 
tions. You know they were to be between the 
thirty-fourth and forty-fifth degrees of north 
latitude — ^the southern plantation to be niaAaged 

T. B 
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14 HIBTORT OF 

by the London Company, and the northern i 

by the Plymouth Company. And you wiH 
remember, also, that the southern plantation was 
permanently settled in the year 1607." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; and you are now going 
to tell us how the Plymouth Company settled 
New-York." 

" Not so fast, not so fast — tell me if you ever 
heard of such a man as Henry Hudson ?" 

" Oh yes, sir ; and I was talking with Thomas 
Willtins about him this morning, as we walked 
here tog»tlier ; and I could not make him believe 
what I told him about this man : and I am glad 
you mentioned his name, for you can tell him 
what I did, and then he will know thai it is 
true." 
■ "Well, tell me what you said about him." 

"I told him that the Dutch people -settled 
the state of New-York, and he said he knew 
that." 

"Well— what then?" 

'{ Tlien I told him that Henry Hudson was 
the man who first came here from Europe, and 
that he-was a Dutchman. But Thomas said 
that this was not so, for Hudson was an 
Englishman. And now. Uncle Philip, you will 
tell him how^t is." 
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** Tell me first how you found out that Hud- 
son was a Dutchman." - 

^*Why, Uncle Philip, my father has often 
told me that the Dutch settled this state." 

^' Yes ; and tlien you thought that as Henry 
Hudson was the first man who came here firom 
Europe, that he must have been a Dutchman. 
But you are wrong, and Thomas is right; for 
Henry Hudson was an Englishman." 

" Well, then, sir, I am wrong after all — and 
I never was more sure of any thing in my life." 

" It is best, you see, children, never to be 
too positive ; for you may sometimes feel very 
certain that you are right, when others are quite 
sure that you are wrong. But I must tell you 
that some people think that he was a Dutch- 
man, and that his name was Hendrick Hutson, 
instead of Henry Hudson; but I am sure, 
myself that he was an Englishman. We 
knew very little about him, however, until the 
year 1607. Just before this time, the people 
of England began to think of making a northern 
passage to the East Indies. Vessels sailing 
from that country before this time used always 
to sail roimd the Cape of Good Hope to reach^ 
the East Indies; but the people, as I said. 
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"Well, Uncle Philip, he waa unfortunate — 
this was his third voyage " 

"Yes, that is true; but I do not know that 
we ought to be sorry ; for if he had found thaC; 
passage, perhaps we should never have heard 
of him in this cduntry. For when the ice 
stopped him this time, he determined to visit 
America, hoping that he might mstke some 
discoveries there which would repay him for 
all his troubles and disappointments. Hs 
arrived at the Banks of Newfoundland early in 
July, touched at Cape Cod, and after sailing 
along the coast as far south as Virginia, and 
suffering severe storms, he turned about to sail 
towards the north again. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember he first saw the Highlands of Never- 
^ sink, passed Sandy Hook on the 3d, and 
anchored just inside of the bay. On the next 
day, Hudson saw a great many fish in the 
water, and sent some of his men on shore with 
their nets, and the first spot that they landed 
upon was Coney Island. Look on the map, 
children, and you will see all these places." 

"Oh, yes, Uncle Philip; there is Sandy 
Hook." 

"Very good. That spot was first called 
Colman's Point, because Hudson buried one of 
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ever, they were very peaceable — ^Hudson stayed 
about here for a week, and then sailed through 
the Narrows towards Manhattan Island. And 
now I will tell you a story that I have heard 
about the Indians when they first saw his ship 
coming m the water.". 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; tell us the story, if you 
please." 

" Well, my lads, listen. Some of the Indians 
were out in their boats fishing when this ship 
first came in sight. They had never before 
seen so strange a thing moving upon the water. 
They hurried ashore, called their neighbours 
together, and they all flocked down upon the 
shore to see what it could be. Some thought 
that it was a large fish or animal, others said 
that it was a large house floating upon the sea. 
When they saw it coming towards the land, they 
sent messengers to tell all the scattered chiefs 
in the country, that they might come down with 
their warriors. Wh©'^ ^^^ chiefs and warriors 
came down, and saw it moving towards the land, 
they said that it was a large house in which the 
Great Spirit was coming to visit them. They 
began to prepare to receive him. When it 
came nearer, some said that it was a large 
house of many colours, full of living people. 
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One they said was dressed in red, and he must 
be the Great Spirit. Presently, when the ship 
came nearer, the Indians were spoken to in a 
language that they did not understand, and they 
answered by a loud yell. The ship anchored 
near the shore, and a small boat came to the 
land. This man, dressed in red, jumped on the 
shore, and leaving two of his men to guard the 
boat, came into the middle of a circle that was 
made by ihe chiefs. A large bottle was brought 
by one of the servants of the Great Spirit, and 
he poured something into a glass, and the man 
dressed in red drank it — then he poured out 
more, and handed it to one of tlie chiefs ; but he 
smelt it, and then passed it to the next ; and he 
would not drink it, but gave it to the chief who 
stood next to him ; and so it went all round 
the circle imemptied. At last, one of the old 
chiefs took it and said that he would drink it, 
for it was not right, he said, to insult the Great 
Spirit. So he said he would drink it if it killed 
him. He then took the glass, smelt it again, 
and after bidding them all farewell, he drank it. 
All the Indians began to look at this chief- 
after a short time he staggered, and then feU 
down and rolled in the dirt. The women f 
screamed, for they thought that he was dyin 
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making the Indians drunk is not true, 1 
believe that it i. 

" And, Uncle Philip, only ihink of their sup- 
posing that a man dressed in red was their Great 
f' Spiiil!" 
" Yes, it is sad, my dear children, to ihink that 
they were so ignorant about the God who made 
them ; but the poor Indians ought to be pitied 
and not blamed. But now let us talk more 
about Henry Hudson. After passing Manhat- 
tan Island, he sailed directly up what the peo- 
ple in New-York call the North river. Look 
ton tlie map, and you will see another name 
for it." 
" O, Uncle Philip, that is Hudson river, 
called after this very man, Henry Hudson." 

" That is right. Hudson sailed up this river 
in his ship, the Half-Moon, as far as the city of 
Albany, and there he stopped — but he sent his 

^boal ten miles higher up, so that she got as 
far as die town of Waterford. Do you see the 
places t" 

" Yes, sir ; there they both are on tlie river." 

" He had a great many friendly visits from the 

Indians up on the river. When he came down 

the river again towards Manhattan, he found 

K number of Indians collected at the head of 
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that island, who shot at his ship with their bows 
and arrows. But when Hudson fired his can- 
nons and muskets, they were all firightened and 
ran away ; — ^two or three of the savages were 
killed, and this I believe was the only difficulty 
that Hudson had with the Indians. Afterstay- 
ing in the country about a month, he started to 
go home. But his men would not let him go 
to Holland where his vessel belonged, but forced 
, him to go to England." 

"Well, Uncle Philip, he went nowhere but 
up Hudson river." 

"Nowhere else. He did not even send a 
boat into what is called the East river, and the 
reason given for that by some people was this. 
They say that Hudson was still looking for 
that northern passage to the East Indies, and 
therefore he knew that there was no necessity 
for his sailing east." 

" But I thought, sir, that he had given up all 
' hopes of finding that passage ?" 

" Some say so, and some say not — ^for they 
say that Henry Hudson had a chart given him 
long before this by our old fiiend Captain John 
Smith, of all his discoveries in America ; and 
that Smith and Hudson both thought that the 
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I East India passage was to be made by g 
to America, and then sailing north." 
■ "Uncle Philip, do you beHeve that? 
" No, my children ; and I will tell yi 
In the first placp, I do not think that eitheP 
Smith or Hudson ever could have supposed 
■ euch a thing; and in the next place, if Hudson 
had thought so, I think he would liave sailed 
straight to America when he first left Holland," 
" Well, Uncle Philip, I think so too." 
" And now let me tell you the end of his 
voyage. When lie reached England, and King 
James heard of his discoveries, )ie said that 
Hudson should not sail again in the employ- 
ment of the Dutch ; and so he was kept at 
home ; and his ship, the Half-Moon, was sent 
to Amsterdam. Hudson sent his journal that 
he had kept during the voyage over to the 
company, with an account of his discoveries, 
that they might know "what he had been 
about ; and that finished his business with 
the Dutch East India Company. And now 
thai we are at the end of this voyage, I will 
tell you anotlier thing. Some people say that 
r this country was discovered long before Hudson 
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"Why, Uncle Philip, how is thatT 
" In the year 1775, there was a survey of 
landin Albany county, New-York. The sur- 
veyors were told to notice particularly the old 
marked trees. Some of the trees they cut 
down, and among these was a pitch-pine-rtree 
of about two feet diameter." 

" What do you mean by diameter, sir V* 
"Two feet thick through the trunk of the 
tree. Well, in cutting down this tree, after 
they had cut into it some distance, they found 
marks and scars upon it like those made by a 
hatchet. They counted the streaks in the tree 
over these hatchet marks, and found they were 
185 ; and as each streak counted one year, they 
said that these hatchet marks were made 185 
years before. Do you understand this t" 

" Oh ytes, sir ; you told us when we talked 
about trees that one of those streaks was the 
same as one year.** 

" Yes, it is said to be so, and I believe it is 
true. So 185 years back from 1775 makes 
1590, the year when those hatchet marks were 
made. You know too, boys, that a hatchet 
mark could not be made without a hatchet; 
and you know, also, that the Indians had no 
I. c 
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hatchets until they got them from the white 
people." 

" To be sure, Uncle Philip, and so the In- 
dians must have known the white people in the 
year 1590. That is what you mean." 

"Yes, and that was nineteen years before 
they knew Hudson." 

" Then, Uncle Phihp, that is very good proof 
against Hudson's being the first discoverer of 
New-York." 

" Stop a httle, my lads, we must look into 
this ; and, as I think that Henry Hudson was 
the first white man who went into the state of 
New- York, I do not think that it is right for 
others to have the credit of his labours. What 
would you say if I should tell you that a French 
vessel went to Canada somewhere about the 
year 1540?" 

"And the men from this vessel went into 
New- York, I suppose ?" 

" No, there is no evidence of that fact ; but 
I will tell you what we do know. We are 
quite certain that the Indians used to trade in 
Canada with these Frenchmen ; and so I think 
that they got their first hatchets from Canada. 
Don't you think that this is a reasonable sup* 
position ?" 
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"Yes, Uncle Philip.** 

" These hatchet marks then prove that the 
Indians had hatchets as early as the year 1590» 
and that is all that they do prove. There is no 
proof that any white man ever went into their 
country before Henry Hudson did." 

" Uncle Philip, that is all clear, and Henry 
Hudson must have been the man." 

" I think so ; and though Hudson, after his 
return to England, has nothing more to do with 
our history, perhaps you are well enough 
pleased with him to be anxious to know what 
became of the man." 

"Yes, sir, I should like to hear all about 
Henry Hudson." 

" When King James forbid his entering the 
Dutch service again, he was immediately em- 
ployed by the company of gentlemen in London 
who had first patronised him. In 1610 he was 
again fitted out by them, and sent upon another 
northern voyage. In this voyage he discovered 
the large bay to the north which bears his 
name." 

" You mean Hudson's Bay, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Yes. He drew his ship up into a small 
creek, and it was frozen up during the winter. 
His provisions were nearly gone, and he with 



all his crew must have perished for the want of 
food, if it had not been for the imcommoq 
flights of wild birds in that part of the world, 
Hudson and liis men managed to get something 
to eat by shooting these birds. When the 
spring opened, lie tried to make further dis- 
■r^veriCB, but llie want of provision forced him 
[o start homeward. When Hudson saw all hia 
crew suffering for the want of food, with tears 
in hie eyes he divided all the bread that was left 
equally among them. Some of his men be- 
haved so badly that Hudson threatened to pun- 
ish them, and this made them angry. So some 
of the strongest of these men entered his cabin 
in tlie night, tied his arma behind him, and set 
him adrift in a shallop at tlie west end of tlie 
slrails that lead into the bay. They put in t!ie 
boat with him his boh Jolm, aiid seven others, 
sick men who belonged to the crew. And this 
Was the last that was ever known of poor 
' Hudson." 

" And what became of those cruel men m the 
I ship?" 

" They had a hard time, my children. They 
■<BOon went on shore, and their ringleader, whose 
E was Henry Green, waB shot through tlie 
1, and several others were badly wounded. 



They then safled far EngliDd; but as dieir 
provisions grew scanty, they were on short 
allowance all the way ; they were forced to hre 
on sea-weeds and the skins of fowls that they 
had before eaten. Many (tf them died, and the 
rest were so weak that one only could stand by 
the helm and steer the yessel. Indeed, it is 
said, that if they had not fortunately met with a 
fisherman and received his aid, they would nerer 
have reached England. But they did get home, 
and reported themselves to Sir Thomas Smith, 
who was one of the London company ; and he 
was surprised to see them, for they had been 
gone about one year and a hal^ and the axn- 
pany had supposed that they were lost" 

'^ Uncle Philip, were they not punished for 
their bad condmt V* 

'^ I do not luiow ; but the company thouj^t 
very highly of Hudson, and sent out a ship 
early in the next year to make a search for 
him, hoping that he might possibly have drifted 
ashore and been saved. But so fur from finding 
liim, they did not even hear one word about 
the poor man." 

c 2 
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CONVERSATION IL 

Uncle Philip telli the Children how the Dutch bought land of 
the Indians — Explains to them the use of Money — ^Talks of 
the "Licensed Trading West India Company"— Of Adrin 
Blok and Hendrick Chiistiaanse— Tells of the first two Forts 
that the Dutch built in New-York. 

" Uncle Philip, what did the Dutch Ea«t 
India Company think of Hudson's voyage? 
For as they employed him, I should like to 
know their opinion." 

"Why, of course, my children, they were 
disappointed in his not finding the northern 
passage to the East Indies, but then they felt 
satisfied that his voyage had not been a useless 
one, and that Hudson was not to be blamed for 
liis failure. And as it turned out, the voyage 
was a very profitable one." 

" I should have thought, Uncle Philip, that 
tliey would have been better pleased than if he 
had gone to the East Indies." 

" Why should you have thought so ?" 

" I do not know, sir, but really I should have 
thought so." 
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^' Ah, my lad, jaa mxut nerer talk in that 
manner, for that shows that you are not think* 
ing at all. — ^Every child, as well as ereiy man, 
ou^t to think before he speaks, and then when 
he tells me that he thinks in any particular way, 
I shall always know that he has a reason for 
thinking so. And now I will tell you what I, 
think. 

''The East India trade was, a^ the time 
when Hudson was looking for that northern 
passage, very profitable to the Dutch, even 
when they made a long voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and of course it would 
have been more so still if their voyages could 
have been made in a shorter time." 

" Uncle PhiUp, that is all clear.'' 

" Well. I do not pretend to say which voyage 
would have been most profitable to the Dutch 
Company, but I know one thing, and that is, that 
the voyage to New- York was a very good one, 
and I will tell you why it was so. Before 
Hudson's discovery, the Dutch people used to 
trade with the nations in the north of Europe 
for all the furs that tliey wanted. These fiirs 
cost them a great deal of money, for you know 
they are articles of luxury and comfort." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; and now you are going 
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! how they got thesi 



to leil us how they got these furs cheaper in 
New-Yoik." 

" Right, my children, thai is what I was going 
to say, — and I will tell you why they were so 
much cheaper there. The Indians did not know 
the use of money, so that the Dutch, instead of 
paying gold and silver to them for furs, paid 
them guns, aitd pipes, and brass trinkets, and 
copper ornaments." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, do you think that t) 
was fair and honest ?" 

"Why not?" 

"It seems to me, sir, to be cheating." 

"Well, I do not think 80. Suppose you lived 
in a country where there was no gold and silver 
money, and where of course tlie use of it wai 
not known V 

"Wei!, Uncle Philip." 

" And then suppose some man was to cc< 
into that country, and offer you gold and silTW 
money for a piece of land that he wanted. 
Would you lake the money and let him have 
the land ?" 

" No, Uncle Philip, because ihe money would 
be of no use to me." 

"Why not?" 

" Because, sir. I could buy nothing with il 
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in the country where I lived, and all that I want 
with money is to buy the things that I want." 

" Very good. Money is of no use to you, 
except to buy what you want with it." 

" But, Uncle Philip, some people have more 
money than they want; for there is Mr. Thom- 
son, who lives next door to our house, who is rich, 
and has more money than he wants, and yet he 
keeps it all locked up, and never gives a poor 
man, who goes to his door, any thing." 

" Well, my lad, if this is so, all that I have 
to say of Mr. Thomson is, that he loves his 
money too well, and that this is a sin. He is 
what people call a miser, and I think that a 
miser is one of the meanest creatures in the 
world. But Mr. Thomson's meanness has 
nothing to do with what we are now talking 
about. At some other time I will tell you a 
story about a miser. You said, James, that the 
only use you had for money was to buy with it 
ihe things that, you wanted." 

« Yes, sir." 

" Well, you would not take that money for 
the land, because, in the country where you Uved, 
gold and silver were worth nothing. Now, sup- 
pose that man who wanted the land should offer 
to give you a gun for it, and should show you, 
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too, how to use tlie gun. Would you make that 
bargain?'' 

" I think I should, Uncle Philip, if I wanted 
the gun." 

" Why ?" 

" Because the gun would be useful to me — 
and when I saw any thing that I wanted rather 
more than my gun, why then I could exchange 
my gun for that thing." 

" And would not you think this a fair bargain 
between that man and yourself, when he gave 
you something that you wanted and which 
would be useful to you, and you in return for 
it gave him something that he wanted and which 
would be useful to him ?" 

" Oh yes, Uncle Philip ; and now I under- 
stand you fully. You mean that gold and sil- 
ver money is only of use in that coimtry where 
it can buy something." 

"Exactly, my children. Gold and silver 
money is worth nothing in any country unless 
tlie people in that country agree that it shall be 
* a medium of exchange' — do you know what 
that means ?" 

"No, sir; not what those last words mean, 
but I know what you mean — ^you mean that 
money is of use when it will buy something, and 
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that it will buy something only in those countries 
where people agree to receive it as money." 

" Precisely what I mean. And now tell me, 
James, if you think that the Dutch cheated the 
Indians, when they gave them guns for their 
furs?" 

"No, Uncle Philip, but I did at first." 

" Very good ; now we will go on. The East 
India Company was so well pleased with Hud- 
8(m's discovery, that they sent out in the next 
year, which was 1610, another ship to this new 
country. In this ship, some of the men who 
had been out v^rith Hudson the year before, re- 
turned to New-York. When they got there 
the Indians were very glad to see them, for 
they remembered them, and the whites laughed 
very much at the poor savages." 

" Why, Uncle Philip ? What was the mat- 
terr 

"The Indians had the hoes and the axes, 
which these men had left with them the year 
before, himg round their necks for ornaments ; 
and the stockings, which they had also given 
them, they were using for tobacco pouches." 

"Uncle Philip, the Indians did not know 
any better, I suppose; for nobody had ever 
showed them how to use these things " 
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" No, boys ; and bo the white men pi.il helves 
in the axes, and cut down trees before their 
■ eyes ; and put handles in the hoes, and dug the 
ground; and then showed them how tousethe 
stockings. And then the Indians themselves 
laughed to think that they had been so long 
ignorant, and had carried such clumsy things 
about theii necks. And no^v I will tell you 
something, which I tliink did look like cheating 
in the while men. You know they told the 
Indians that they wanted a piece of land when 
ihey came back." 

"Yes, Uncle Phihp." 

"Well. They bargained for as much land 
as the hide of a bullock would cover. And 
then they cut the hide with their IcniTes int04 
rope not thicker than the finger of a child. 
They then took the rope and drew it round* in 
0. circular form, so as to take in a large piece 
of land." 

"Well, Uncle Philip, that was cheating." 

"Yes, my children, for that was deception, 
and deception is always mean. But the Indians 
did not quarrel wilh them, they gave them the 
land. These men remained with the Indians 
for some short time, made a good voyage for 
the Dutch Company, and returned. Everybody 
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began to talk of the profits that were made, and 
new adventurers thought that they might become 
rich by driving the same sort of trade in New- 
Netherland. So for three years this trade went 
on with the Indians, and every man who was 
able, and wished to send a vessel to New-York, 
sent it, and bought funu At last the East India 
Company began to complain, and^ I think, very 
reasonablyi" 
"What did they complain of, Uncle Philip f 
"Whyy they said that they had been at all 
the expense of making the discovery, and that 
others had then come in to share the profits." 
" Well, sir, that was true." 
" Yes ; but the other men who had engaged 
in this sort of traffic, said that the charter which 
the East India Company had, did not give them 
a right to any western countries which they 
might discover, for the charter expressly gave 
them a right to settle the East Indies.^ 
" Yes, Uncle Philip, and that was true also.** 
" Very good ; and I will tell you now what 
was done. The East India Company made 
their complaint to the States-General, which is 
only another name for the Dutch government ; 
and as the government itself thought the com- 
I. n 
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plaint reasonable, the matter was settled 
once." 

" What was done, Uncle Philip 1" 

" The government passed a law, ihe a 
of which was, that any person who discov* 
any new country should have the sole right of 
trading there for four years, besides all other ad- 
Tantages. This law was made early in Uie 
year 1614, and immediately a new company 
was formed, which took for its name — 'The 
Amsterdam Licensed Trading West India 
Company.' This company at once fitted out 
two ships, and gave the command of ihem to 
Adrian Blok and Hendrick Christiaanse. They 
left Holland together, but Blok's vessel reached 
Manhattan first. But he Was unfortunate, for 
Jiis ship was accidentally burned almost im- 
mediately upon his arrival." 

" Then, Uncle Phihp, I suppose Adrian Blok 
made no discoveries in the country 7" 

" Yes, my lad, he did. He built a new vea- 
Bel for himself, and surprised the Indians very 
much, I assure you ; for tiiey had never before 
Been men building larger boats than canoes. 
And in this new vessel, which was ratiier small 

size, Blok sailed upon a voyage of discovery ." 
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« Which way, Uncle Philip r 

" He sailed from the great river along — " 

"Uncle Philip, I do not wish to interrupt 
you as you go on, but will you be good enough 
to tell us where that river is ?" 

" Indeed, James, it is no interruption to me, 
for I wish you always to ask your questions 
when you do not understand, and then we wiU 
move on better. The great river is the same 
as Bhidson river. The Dutch were in the 
habit of calling it by both names. So Blok 
sailed from this river along by Nooten Eylandt^ 
as he called it, and went up a stream that his 
men named Helle-gadt river. ^ 

"Well; Uncle Philip, these places are not 
on any map that I ever saw." 

" Oh yes. Uncle Philip, Hellgate is on the 
map.** 

"Yes, but that is sii^ miles or more from 
Manhattan. I must explain it to you, and then 
you will easily find the places. Nooten Eylandt 
is what we now call Governor's Island ; and the 
Dutch gave it that name because they found 
great quantities of nuts upon it ; and they called 
all the water which flows between this island 
and what we now call Hellgate, Helle-gadt 
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" That is the East river now, Uncle Philip, 

is it not ?" 

'' Yes. Blok, after passing this riveri safled 
along the coast as far as Cape Cod, and then 
he met Christiaanse with his ship. He then 
left his small vessel to be used as a fishing- 
boat by some of his party, and went on board of 
the other ship. The two navigators determined 
to explore the coast before they went to the 
Hudson river, and in so doing they discovered 
two islands, which they named after them- 
selves, the one Blok and the other Christiaanse 
Island." 

" There is Block Island on the map now, 
Uncle Philip, but I do not see the other." 

" No, and you will not find it ; for the name 
is now altered. Look a little below Martha's 
Vineyard, and tell me what land you see there." 

" No Man's Land, Uncle Phihp ; is that the 
place ?" 

**That is the island, children, They diSi- 
covered also Narraganset Bay. What large 
island is in that bay ?" 

'' Rhode Island, Uncle Philip." 

** Very good. They called it, however, Rood 
Eylandl, meaning Red Island ; but I will not 
tell you all th^ge Dutch names, my childrePj 
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because there is jio necessity {(x it ; and I am 
afiraidy too, that you would not be able to re- 
member them." 

^ Uncle Philip, I remember all that you have 
mentioned so far." 

^ I am glad to hear it, and I will always give 
the name as I go on, where there is any advan- 
tage in doing so.^ 

"Uncle" PhiUp, will you tell me, if you 
please, if the state of Rhode Island was named 
after that place T 

" Yes, it was. It is sadd, too, that Blok dis- 
covered the Connecticut and Housatonic rivers, 
and the small cluster of islands that you see 
opposite Norwalk, in Connecticut. After thede 
discoveries along the coast, they sailed to Hud- 
son river, and in a little time commenced build- 
ing a fortification on that river." 

"Where, Uncle Philip?" 

" On Castle Island, just below Albany ferry. 
Here they erected their first fort, and the com- 
mand of it was given to Christiaanse. And 
now I suppose, my little friends, that some of 
you are wondering why the Indians did not opr- 
pose them in this." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, I was just about to ask 

you something of that, for I was thinking that 

1)2 
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it was not probable that they would see this, 
and yet keep quiet, without some good reason.'* 

'* It is very natural that you should think so> 
my lad ; and I am very glad to find that you 
know so much of Indian character; for this 
convinces me that you are not inattentive to 
my stories. Do you remember my telling 3^00 
once something about the Five Nations of Iiw 
dians ?" 

" Oh yes, sir ; you told us that in your con^ 
versations about Virginia," 

" But I never told you, I believe, any thing 
of a man by the name of Champlain?" 

^* No, Uncle Philip ; what haye you to say 
about him ? for I never heard of any thing of 
that name, except Lake Champlain." 

*' And, my lad, you would never have heard 
of Lake Champlain but for this man ; for the 
lake was named by him," 

^' Who was he, Uncle Philip ?" 

" He was a Frenchman by birth, and the 
man who founded Quebec, Perhaps I may 
hereafter have occasion to tell you more about 
him. I mention him now because he is con- 
cenied with our business, for he with his 
Frenchmen was continually fighting against the 
Five Nations ; and this drove them to the neces* 
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Bity of making friends of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish." 

'' Oh yes, Uncle Philip ; and that shows us 
the cause of the Indians' peaceable behaTiour 
when the Dutch were building this fort." 

^'Yes, And then the Indians down on 
Manhattan Island, who hated the Five Nations 
also^ were afraid that this friendship with the 
Dutch might make them more powerfrd than 
th^y were, and might also cause all the white 
men to trade in the neighbouriiood of the fort ; 
so to prevent all this, they allowed the Dutch, 
early in the year 1615, to throw up a fortificip 
tion on the southern point of their island.** 

^' Is that the same fort that is now standings 
Uncle Phihpr 
** Do you mean the one at the Battery T 
" Yes, siir ; what they call Castle Garden now.** 
'^ No ; that is not the same. This fort that 
I speak of was built up aboTe what is called 
the BowUng Green in New- York. These two 
forts gave the Dutch the possession of the two 
most important points on the river. So their 
ships came to Manhattan every year, and there 
took in their cargoes of fiirs which were col- 
lected from all the coasts and rivers in the 
neighbourhood, and then sailed for Amsterdam,'' 
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CONVERSATION HI. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children of the English claim to Neir- 
Netheiknd— Captain Mey comes to the Coantiy— Two Mir 
Forts built— AniTal of Peter Minuit, first Oovemor of New- 
Netherland— Settlement of the Waaloons. 

"Uncle Philip, did the English ever sell 
Manhattan to the Dutch ?" 

" No; my lad ; why do you ask the ques- 
tion?" 

" Last evening, sir, a gentleman came to our 
house, while I was telling my father what you 
had told me in the morning, for he always asks 
me something about your stories ; and as I was 
talking, this gentleman stopped me, and said 
that I was wrong." 

"What was you saying when he stopped 
you ?" 

"I was saying that the- Dutch discovered 
and settled Manhattan ; but he said that this 
was a mistake, for the English, he said, dis* 
covered it and sold it to the Dutch." 

" And what did your father say ?" 

" He said that I was right ; but the gentle- 
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man insisted upon it that my father was labour- 
ing under an error ; and so I went to bed, and 
left them talking Bbout it; but I determined 
this morning as soon as I was up that I would 
ask you about it." 

" Very well ; we will look into this. Do you 
remember, my children, any thing that I once 
told you of Captain Argall V 

" Yes, yes, Uncle Philip ; he was the man 
who took Pocahontas on board his vessel and 
kept her a prisoner." 

"The same man. You remember, also. 
Governor Dale, of Virginia ? 

" Yes, sir." 

" Very good. — ^You will remember, then, that 
when he was governor. Captain Argall was sent 
against the French in Canada, and on his return 
visited the Dutch fort on Hudson river, and fook 
possession of it in the name of the governor of 
Virginia ? I mentioned this to you before." 

" Surely, sir; we know all this." 

** And as Virginia was settled, as you know, 
by the English, Argall's conquest of the Dutch 
fort was so much done for England." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; you mean, then, that he 
took possesi^sion in the name of the king of 
England?" 
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" Exactly ; and sa the English laid claim to 
New- York for a long time, and this was one of 
the titles by which they claimed it, but not tlie 
only one ; for they went back still farther to trace 
their right to the country. They said that they 
first discovered the country." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, was this true V 

'^ I think not. You have all heard, I suppose, 
of the voyage which John and Sebastian Cabot 
made to America ?" 

"No, Uncle Philip, I never did. Who were 
they r 

" They were Venetians, who were penl out 
by King Henry YII. of England, and in the 
year 1497 they reached the continent of 
America, and sailed along the coast as hr 
south as Florida ; but they made no settlement 
at any spot." 

" And did the English think this a good title 
to the country ?" 

" Yes. King James I. thought that it was; 
but there was no evidence that the Cabots ever 
saw Manhattan. But I will tell you another 
ground upon which they founded their claim. 
They said that Queen Elizabeth's patent tot 
Virginia included this place, and that afterwaid 
it was again included in King James's patea 
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when he divided Virginia into the northem and 
southern plantations. And at last they said thai 
the country belonged to England, because it was 
discovered by Hudson, and that he was an 
Englishman.'* 

'* But, Uncle Philip, this last reason was the 
worst one of all." 

" Why, my lad r 

'' Because, if Hudson was an Englishman, 
Cabot was a Venetian." 

^* Yes ; and you have a very good idea about 
it — ^you think that if the English claim the 
country because Hudson was an Englishman, 
the Venetians had the first right to it because 
Cabot was a Venetian ?" 

^^ That is, supposing. Uncle Philip, that Car 
bot discovered the country first." 

^* Very good ; and you see now the difiference 
of these two claims. I have stated them to you 
because I think you can understand them, and 
because I wish you to bear in mind always that 
the Dutch settled Manhattan, and therefore had 
a right to it in themselves. And so you will 
never believe the story that some people tell 
when they say that the English sold Manhat- 
tan to the Dutch. And now we will move on. 

"For some years we hear very httle infor- 
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mation about New- York, except that trade went 
on very well — occasionally disturbed by pirates. 
And so we will pass on to the year 1621, when 
the States-General made a grant to what was 
called the * West Indian Company of the Neuh 
Netherlands' ^ 

" That was the name of the other company, 
Uncle Philip, was it not ?" 

" Not exactly. This was a new company, 
formed with new persons. Its privileges were 
greater than those belonging to the first, though 
it had in view precisely the same object; and 
so the powers of the first company were merged 
in the second. Is this plain to all of you ?" 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; when you say the pow- 
ers of the first were merged in the second, you 
mean that all the powers were given to this new 
company, and that makes it just the same as 
though the first West India Company had never 
existed. And now, sir, will you tell us some- 
thing of the operations of this company ?" 

"They did not commence operations until 
1623. Captain Mey was sent out by them 
during that year. He had with him a large 
number of men wha were coming out^as set- 
tlers, nccessasry materials for buildings,'anc[ sup- 
plies for forts and troops. So you see that this 
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company was resolved to make a strong effort 
to improve the country." 

"Yes, Uncle Philip, it would seem so; for 
Captain Mey was well supplied, sir." 

" And it was fortunate, my children, that he 
was so well provided, for when he reached 
Manhattan he found the .Dutch almost in de- 
spair. For two years, no vessel from their old 
home had visited them, and they had begim to 
fear that their friends had forgotten them. 
They had no friends in America, and this made 
their situation worse still. The Virginians, in 
the south, were making efforts to take care of 
themselves ; the French, on the north, were no 
friends to the Dutch, as I told you, and they 
were .forced to look for kindness only at the 
hands of the Indians." 

" The Five Nations were their friends. Uncle 
Philip." 

" True, but they were busily and almost con- 
stantly employed in repeUingthe attacks of the 
French under Champlain." 

" That is all true, sir. Well, Uncle Philip, 

they did want friends, and they must have 

been delighted when they saw this ship direct 

from Holland." 

" Indeed they were, for some of them had 
I. E 
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even taken the sails from their fishing-boata to 
make clothes for themselves. After Captain Mey 
had seen and relieved them, he sailed as fiBur^-" 

"I was just going to ask you if he made 
any discoveries, Uncle Philip ?" 

" As far as Narraganset and Buzzard's Bay^ 
where Blok had been before him, and then 
returning, went to the Delaware river. And 
now, before we go on, you must know some* 
thing of the boundaries of New- York — ^I mean 
the old boundaries." 

** Oh, Uncle Philip, we none of us know that, 
but I can tell you how the state is bounded 
now. I suppose, sir, that it was nmch larger 
than it is now, just as Virginia used to be*" 

"Yes. Captain Mey gave the country a 
new name. He called it Novum Belgium, or 
New-Netherland, and this included all the 
country from Delaware river to Cape Cod.** 

" As large as that, su:?" 

"Yes. Captain Mey settled in what was 
called the southern part of New-Netherland, 
and perhaps, if you will look up at the maj 
you will see that he has left his name in it 
country." 

" I see it — I see it, Uncle Philip. The 
Cape May, on the north »\A.e oi TifJtow^ 
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** But that is not the same name, Uncle 
Philip ; for on the map the name is May, and 
the captain's name was Mey.'' 

** Still it is the same name, and that difference 
is only the difference between the Enghsh and 
Dutch mode of spelling. Mey settled here, 
thinking this the most deUghtful part of New- 
Netherland. Not on the cape, children, but 
higher up on the river ; for he built what was 
called Fort Nassau, on the eastern bank of the 
Delaware, a few miles below the city of Phila- 
delphia. The spot where the fort stood was 
called then TekaachOj and I believe we now 
call the same place Glocester Point." 

" I see Glocester on the map, sir." 

^'The same place, I beUeve. During this 
same year, two other forts were built in New- 
N«therland." 

« Where, Uncle Philip ?" 

"Fort New- Amsterdam was built farther 
down on the southern point of Manhattan Island, 
directly south of the Bowling Green." 

" That must* be the one that is now there, 
Uncle PhiUp." 

" No, you are wrong." 

" Well, where was the other new fort, sir ?" 

^' On the west bank of the Hudson, on the 
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ships, in one of which anived Peter Minuit, 
the first governor or director of New-Nether- 
land. The emigrants who were with him 
came from the banks of the river Waal, in 
Guelderland, and they were therefore called 
Waaloons.^ 

" Where is Guelderland, Uncle Philip T 

'' It is one of the united provinces of the 
Netherlands, in Europe." 

" What sort of men were these Waaloons ? 
Is that the name, sir?" 

" That is the name. These men were unlike 
some of the first settlers who were in the coun- 
try. The others, you know, had erected fortifica- 
tions, and were driving a very profitable trade ; 
but the Waaloons were disposed to cultivate 
the ground." 

Then they were planters, Uncle Philip ?" 
Yes. Agriculture was their- pursuit, and 
they settled on Long Island, on the bend of the 
shore opposite Manhattan." 

^' That settlement, then, sir, must have been 
somewhere near Brooklyn ?" 

" Yes, you are right. Wal-bocht, or Waaloon 
bendy was then the name. It was during this 
year, also, that the first child of European pa- 
rentage was bom in New-Netherlani" 

E 2 
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"In 1625, sir r 

"Yes." 

^ And what was the name of the child, air 1* 

" She was a little girl, called Sarah Rapaelje, 
daughter of Jan Joris Rapaelje ; and I have seen 
it somewhere stated that her father was the 
founder of Wal-bocht ; and the descendants of 
that family are in New- York to this day.^ 



UNCLE PHILIP TELLS THE CHILDREN THE STORT 

OF THE MISER. 

*• Uncle Philip, you promised the day before 
yesterday to tell us a story about a miser ; will 
you tell it now, if you please ?" 

" Yes, my children, I will. Sit down, and 
I will begin. 

"As I was once travelling in the western 
part of the state of Pennsylvania, upon coming 
near a small town where I was to have pro* 
cured my dinner, I noticed an inmiense crowd 
before me, just upon the edge of the village. 
No questions were necessary to enable me to 
discover what had brought these people to- 
gether, for as I drew nearer I saw a gallowi 
rising in the midst of them^ I observed, also 
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Standing beneath it, a young man, well dressed, 
whom I supposed to be about twenty-eight or 
jduTty years of age, and for whose execution 
this gallows had been erected. I stopped, that 
I might make some inquiries into the history 
of this young man, and just at that moment 
he commenced talking to the crowd ; so I among 
the rest listened to all that he had to say." 

"Uncle Philip, will you tell us what he 
saidr 

" Yes; as well as I can remember, I will give 
you his own words: — *I am,' said he, *the 
son of a rich man, and my father and mother 
are still living in the city of Bristol, where I 
was bom. My earliest recollections are those 
connected with the kindness of my parents — ^I 
was sent to school when quite young, and con^ 
tinned there nearly five years, but never liked 
it much. I was not fond of my books — I be- 
came lazy, and as many vncked boys were at 
the same school, who used very bad language, 
I soon learned to curse and to swear. My 
father soon found out how very wicked -and 
how very lazy I had become. He told me 
that swearing was not only unbecoming to a 
gentlemany but that it was great wickedness and 
sin towards God, for God had said " Swear not 
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at allT* He also told me never to be idle, bm ak 
wa j« to be employed honestly and indiutnQiiMhp» 
for idle people alwa]^ get into trouble. I cuk al* 
most hear his words now as he spcdie fOn this 
subject, ** An idle mind is the DeviTs workshops 
My mother also wept over my wickedness, and 
entreated me to forsake my bad habits. She lold 
me, too, that I was a weak and sinful child, and 
that I, of myself^ had not the power and strength 
to quit my wickedness, and that, therefore, I 
should pray to God to give me that strength, 
and to make me better for the sake of his Soa 
Jesus Christ. All this they both told me, for 
they are both pious and good people, and I 
wish that I had observed their instructions, and 
then I should not have been here to-day, a 
spectacle to this crowd. Indeed, they both did 
.for me what they could, and my earnest prayer 
now is that they may spend the remainder of 
their lives happily here, and when they die be 
happy hereafter. The lav^ of the country h«fe 
condemned me to die, and they are just, for I 
deserve to suffer death. You all lode upon ma 
as a murderer, and I know that your judgment 
is right ; for I confess before you all that I com- 
mitted the murder with which I have been 
charged, and for which I am now about to dia. 
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I have sinned against the law of my country^ 
and worse than all, I have transgressed the laws 
of my Maker. But I humbly trust that I may 
be forgiven.'" 

" Poor man, Uncle Philip !" 

"Miserable, indeed, my children. For a 
short time his voice faltered, and his words 
were uttered so indistinctly that he could not 
be understood. He then proceeded to tell us 
something more of his crime. He said that 
he 'had known the man whom he murdered 
for a long time, and knew also that he was a 
very rich man. An opportunity offered when 
he thou^t that he might murder him without 
being discovered." 

" But for what, Uncle PhiUp T 

" Listen to all that he said, and you will hear. 
That he murdered him only to obtain his 
money : that he had no dislike to the poor man, 
but, on the contrary, as far as he was acquainted 
with him, knew him to be a very good man ; 
but he was anxious to get possession of his for- 
tune. This was his only inducement for com- 
mitting 80 homble a deed." 

" But, Uncle Philip, he was rich himself." 

" That is true, but still he wished for more. 
He said that he had money, but never supposed 
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children, I do not think that I have ever, before 
or since, seen so many sadJooking faces to* 
gether." 
" I do not wonder at that, Unde Philip." 
" Among others who moved away from the 
spot with a sad countenance, was an old gray- 
headed man, who had be^ a close observer of 
all that had been said or done by the poor 
prisoner. He appeared to be interested more 
than most of the men who were there ; and I 
concluded that he perhaps knew somethmg 
about the young man or his family, of which I 
knew nothing. So I spoke to him, and asked 
him if he knew the name of the young man 
iriio had just been executed ? 

** * Know him,' said the old man, * indeed, I 
knew poor Tom Watson well, for I was ac- 
quainted with him when he was in that same 
counting-house that he lias been speaking 
about. Poor fellow ! little did I think, when I 
saw him passing my door every day when he 
was a cheerful and playful lad, that this would 
be his end. But, perhaps, I ought not to 
wonder at his fate. He said that his parents 
were both alive, and I cannot avoid thinking 
of the misery which his poor mother must feel 
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when tilui hears that her child is dead — ^not only 
dead, l)ut that he died on a gallows !' 

" I then asked him to tell me something 
about the young man, for I felt mtereited in 
hun very much. 

*^ ' I arrived in the village,* said the old gen- 
tleman, Mate last evening, and heard that a 
man named Thomas Watson was to be ex- 
ecuted this morning. I was uncertain whether 
it was the same man that I knew in England, 
and tlicrefore I determined to go to the place ef 
execution. But tliere was no mistake ix^ my 
supposing that it might be him, for I.knew Jum 
as soon as I heard tlie first word that he ut- 
tered. His countenance, too, his size, and eveiy 
tiling else served to convince me thai it was 
tlie same man, and his story was in part exactly 
what I knew it to be.' 

" * Can you tell me any thing of his parents T 
said I. 

" ' Not much more than he has already told 
you. I have 8e«n some of tlie letters which 
his father wrote to him from Bristol, request' 
him to come home ; and I fire/)uently entxet 
him to comply with his father's wishes, 
his answer always was that he never 
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go home again. I was particularly desirous 
Uiat he should return to his firiends in Bristol, 
because I thought that his situation in London 
was as bad as it possibly could be.'" 

" Uncle Phihp, will you let me interrupt you 
for one moment ? Did this old man who was 
talking to you hve in London T 

** Yes, his home had been in London.'' 

** And now go on with the story, sir." 

** The old man continued to talk. * I said, 
just a moment ago, that I Uttle thought that 
poor Tom Watson would haye died on a gal- 
lows. But, on reflection, I ought not to won^ 
der; for had you known him in the days of his . 
childhood, you would not. be surprised at his 
end this morning.' 

'''Will you explain what you mean, sir?' 
said I. 

" The old man answered — ' Sir, if you had 
known Daniel Jones, you would understand 
me.' He then went on to tell me all that he 
knew about Mr. Jones. 

"'Daniel Jones is now, and has been for the 
last thirty years, one of the richest merchants 
in London. He is known there as the greatest 
miser in that city ; the greatest, in fact, that I 
ever knew anywhere. He was bom rich, and ^ 
X. r 
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before he was a man, a rich imde of his died^ 
and left him all his fortune* When he become 
a man, he was not satisfied with all this wealtb, 
but determined, if he could do so, to increase 
it. So he conudenced business in London, 
and made a great quantity of money. ETery" 
body who knew this man disliked him, for they 
said that he was wicked and mean, and that he 
cheated honest people. But I myself was not 
then acquainted with him. However^ it was 
whil6 he was engaged in business that Tom 
Watson came to London in distress, with a lit- 
tle money in his pocket ; and it so happened 
that he found employment under this old miser. 
And the day, sir, in which he entered Danid 
Jones's service, was the worst day of his lifo. 
You heard the yotmg man, a Uttle while since, 
say " that he became, from some unaccountable 
cause, covetous of ^his neighbour's goods** 
But the cause is not unaccountable to me. I 
khow what it is, and where it began. He 
learned covetousness from his master. It ia 
not strange that a child should imitate the old 
people who are near him — ^indeed, he muit 
look to them for examples, and he ought to do 
so; and all I wish is, that old people would 
always set before young ones good ezamplea 



TbiE. boy continued with hb master for soow 
years, and then thinking thai he might do better 
for himself in another country, he sailed (or 
America. What he has done in this country 
I do not know, except that he has murdered a 
r?an, and been executed for it.' 

'* ' And you think, then,' said I, ' that this old 
miser is to be blamed for the wickedness of the 
young man ?' 

*^ ' Surely, sir, I do, in a great degree ;' said 
the old man. ' You know the old saying, that 
^ Example goes farther than precept ;" and in 
this case it was made true. The boy only did 
what most boys would have done under -the 
same circumstances. His master would some- 
times tell him not to covet his neighbour's 
goods, but he coveted them himself every day 
of his life ; and the boy knew that he did so-^ 
for the old miser was constantly saying before 
him, '^ that he wished he had as much money 
as some rich neighbour had ; and that the poor 
people would not plague him and ask him for 
money; and that there was no such thing as 
comfort and happiness without money." 

" * All this he said, and a great deal more, 
before the boy; and, besides tliis, his dress and 
his habits plainly showed that mon(3y was hip 
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god. And do you wonder, sir, that a child, with 
such a pattern before him, should haye learned to 
covet what did not belong to him ; 43hould lunre 
become a miser, and at length murdered Hi man 
to get possession of his money ? His master, 
too, I have heard, told him sometimes to ask 
more than the regular and proper prices from 
customers who came to the office to buy; and 
insisted upon it that this was honesty, because 
it was always honest to* take the highest price 
you could get for any article. So you see the 
boy learned also tccheat a little. Was not this 
school a good one in which to teach a boy to 
become a miser V 

" I told him, my children, that I thouj^t it 
was. 

" The old man then spoke again. * Daniel 
Jones's dress, sir, was always like that of a 
ragged beggar. Every thing 4hat was near 
him was uncomfortable. Even his dumb anif- 
mals suffered ; for his old horse was only allow- 
ed shoes for his fore feet, because those on his 
hind feet were thought an unnecessary expense. 
I will tell you, sir, some stories, to convince 
you that what I say of old Mr. Jones- ft true; 
for I would not have you suppose thai my de- 
scription is not accurate.' 
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^ I UM him to go OIL 

^^ ' The old mifler, sir, was foaoeAjf and 10 
now, I suppose, very fond of taking snuff. Ha 
thought it, however, extravagant, and would not 
buy it, though he carried a snufUnn. He 
would ask of every man whom he met to give 
him a pinch of onuff; and in that way in the 
course of a month he would fill his box, and 
with this snuff he would buy a farthing candle 
to go to bed by at n^ht; for he would not allow 
it to be lighted except at bedtime. 

" * He very seldom washed his face or hk 
hands, and when he did wash them, he would 
dry them in the sun ; for he thought that it was 
too ei^nsive to buy towels, and to pay for 
them when they were washed clean. These 
stories appear strange, perhaps, but they are 
nevertheless true. 

*^ ' I will tell you what I myself saw him do 
on one occasion. It was on a warm morning, 
in the numth of July, that I once met him. It 
was near the Royal Exchange, in London. 
As he walked on, a gentleman who noticed his 
ragged and filthy appearance suj^posed him to 
n^e a beggar; and as he passed him he^kindly 
slipped a penny into his hand« Mr. Jones re- 
ceived it apparently with surprise, but at any 
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haTing bad exaimples before them. The oldest 
of youy then, my dear children, must remember 
that you, perhaps, have yomiger brothers and 
sisters who may-become wicked by following 
your examples; for if you are wicked, they 
will very soon learn wickedness also. And 
those children who have no brothers or sisters 
must bear in mind, that other children, who 
sometimes are at play with them, may be made 
wicked by them. And remember, always, that 
we haye enough to answer for if we sink our 
own souls into ruin. But how Wretched must 
that creature be who, not satisfied with ruining 
his own soul, must answer also for the souls 
of others that he has misled. And think, too, 
how people are deceived -by vice. When they 
once begin to practise it in small things, how 
Uttle do they know where it will end ! Vice 
grows from Utde things to larger ones, and from 
larger ones to great ones dways. No man 
ever became a murderer at once; and Tom 
Watson, when he practised disobedience to his 
parents, little thought that he would end his 
life upon a gallows ; and perhaps Mr. Jones, 
if he thought at all, little supposed that his ex- 
ample was ruining the little boy who was neoiir 
him. 
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"But do Yoa think that oU ]>uuri J< 
should bear ail the blame for this yccn^ muiS 
wickedness ? Was not Tom Watson vidoai 
before he ever saw 3k[r. Jones T 

^ Oh yesy Uncle Philip. b» was d»obedieM 
to his patents.*' 

^Yes; and a disciediemi ckuJ is abra^ 
ponished by God — for G<Ki has said^ ''Htam&mt 
thy father and thy fmoiher.* G^ home ttowv 
my children, and remember the stonr of poor 
Tom Watson when Uncle Philip s head » kii 
low in the gnHOUMt*" 
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objected to the trafficking of the Dutch at Mono- 
met. But the Dutch were so much disposed 
to be friendly to the English colony, that the 
governor was better satisfied; and for some 
time this trading intercourse went on at Mono- 
met^ until the Virginians discovered that this 
was a good msCrket for the Dutch, and drove 
them away by underselling them in their 
tobacco. Minuit also built seyeral houses — 
the governor's house within Fort Amsterdam, a 
magazine for stores, and private buildings for 
the officers, soldiers, servants, and slaves of the 
company." 

*' Uncle Phihp, did they have slaves in this 
state, also ?" 

" Yes — ^but you know there ai^ no slaves in 
this state now. In 1629, my children, the 
West India Company adopted what they called 
the charter of 'Liberties and Exemptions for 
Patroons, masters, and private individuals, who 
should plant colonies in New-Netherland, or 
import thither any cattle.' You understand 
this ?" 

" Yes, sir, I believe so. It means that certam 
private individuals were to have the privilege 
of planting colonies there upon certain condi* 
tions." 
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** Yes, but you must recollect that the com- 
pany reserved to themselves the right to the 
Island Manhattan." 

" Very good, Uncle Philip, vrill you go on, 
sir, if you please ?" 

**This new charter induced several men, 
Goodyn, Bloemaert, Van Renselaer, and others 
in Holland, to send out to New-Netherland 
Wouter Van Twiller as their agent, to inspect 
the condition of the country, and to purchase 
lands from the natives for the purpose of settle- 
ment." 

" And where did he make his settlement, sir ?" 

" In different parts of the state. He jpurchased 
lands on the Hudson river as high up as Tort 
Orange, and others near Cape May* These 
lands belonged, of course, to the men for whom 
he purchased them. But the company became 
dissatisfied." 

** What was the matter. Uncle Philip ?" 

'' They thought that these private purchases 
and settlements interfered with the interests of 
the company." 

"Uncle Philip, will you tell us in what way 
their interests were hurt? Really, I should 
have thought that it was an advantage, because 
it was setUing the country." 
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**l will soon show you. by one •^^awwpK 
Among the men who had made purchases wis 
one named Michael Pauuw. He owned whit 
he called Pavonia^ a piece of land oppcisite 
Manhattan Island, and which included the spoi 
where the Indians assembled to traffic in be«- 
Ter, or to cross to Fort Amsterdam.** 

'^ Oh yes, Uncle Philip ; and this i nteiiupte d 
the trade at Fort Amsterdam; and the 
pony had reserved that, you said, for 
selves." 

" Is it plain to all of you, now ?^ 

" Yes, sir, quite so." 

''Very good; and you will now see how 
these patroons, who had purchased, attempted 
to satisfy those who were displeased. They 
had agreed among themselves to unite their 
interests ; that is, to defray the expenses togeth^; 
and share the profits together also. They now 
invited some directors of the company to join 
them as copartners upon the same tenant.*' 

'' Uncle PhiUp, will you explain that* if yoo 
please ?" 

'' They invited some of the directors of the 
company to join them in the expense of settling 
the purchases that they had made, and to 
profits with them." 
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*' Yes sir, now I know. And did this ilatisfy 
the company ?* 

^In part, only. At any rate, those to whom 
the offer was made consented to the proposal, 
and in 1630 they equipped a ship which was to 
sail to the South river, winch we now call the 
Delaware. They procured, as the commander 
of this ship. Captain de Yriez, an experienced 
navigator, who had just returned from the East 
Indies. He was no director of the company, 
but consented to act, provided that his advan- 
tages should be equal to those of any of the 
patroons. The main object that they had in 
view in this settlement was the cultivation of 
tobacco and grain ; and they thought that they 
could make the South river as famous for its 
agriculture as the North river was for its com- 
merce. Another object, however, that they 
thought of, was fishing for whales ; for at that 
time Long Island, or the Island of Shells, as it 
was then called, was famous for the number of 
whales on its coasts." 

** Uncle Philip, I should like to know some- 
thing of the manner of catching whales.** 

" Well, my lad, you shall know, at some other 
time, all about it ; for we will make that the sub- 
ject olcM of 6«fCQDTexhi«tio&i htrcafier. Btit 
I. o 
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now I will go on with this story. The ship 
was loaded with instruments for this fishery, 
and with agricultural articles, seeds, and cattle. 
Then between thirty and forty men embarked 
as colonists under Captain de Vriez. 

" He left Holland early in December, 1630, 
and arrived at the South Bay in the course of 
the winter. He sailed a short distance aboTe 
Cape Henlopen, and entered a small creek 
abounding with oysters. They selected a place, 
and built a house upon it, which was to serve 
as their fort and house of commerce. They 
called this spot Hoeren-kill. If you will look 
on the map of Delaware, children, you ^ill see 
Lewistown upon this creek. This is said to 
be the same place. Lewistown was the name 
afterward given to it by Mr. Penn." 

" Who was he, sir ?" 

" You will hear of him at some other time, 
when we talk of another state." 

"Yes, Uncle Philip, you mean Pennsyl- 
vania." 

" Uncle PhiUp, you told us how Cape May 
obtained its name ; can you tell me who named 
Cape Henlopen?" 

" Yes. This cape is supposed to have re- 
ceived its name from Henloorpeu^ ^^ttdSaad 
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nayigator. The climate in the winter wis bo 
mild that they did not suffer much ; and when 
spring opened they erected shelters, prepared 
fields, and commenced cultivation. This plan- 
tation was partly in Sussex and partly in Kent 
counties, in the state of Delaware, and the 
Dutch called it Swaenendael, or Valley of 
Swans. These were the only Europeans now 
settled on the South river." 

" No, Uncle Philip, you forget Captain Mcy.** 
" No; for he had left the country, and Fort 
Nassau was now in possession of the Indians. 
I said that they were the only people firom 
Europe on that river, and I think that they 
alone had a right to hold lands there. Do 
you know that England claimed this countiy 
also?" 

No, sir." 

England claimed it as the discovery of 
Lord de la War in 1610, but the Dutch laid 
claim to it upon two grounds. In the first 
place, they said that Hudson discovered it in 
1609 ; and, in the second, they urged that they 
had purchased the land from the natives. The 
English in their turn pleaded also the discovery 
of Cabot." 
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'' Thay claimed tlirough him before, sir/ 

** Thui in true ; aiul toll me what you 
of tliove titles. Who owned the country, the 
Enfflivh or the Dutch T 

" niw Dutch, I should think, sir." 

'* I think so, too. The Dutch, in order to 
give some sign of formal possession, and that 
everyluxly might know that they occupied the 
country, r.rncUnl at 8wan Valley a pillar, with 
a piece of tin upon it, on which was figured 
the emblem of Holland. Do you understand T 

** Yes, sir. You mean they placed a mark 
upon the tin which showed that they were 
people from Holland." 

" Not only were people from Holland, bat 
had a right to the country. And this thing 
mode a great deal of mischief." 

" How, Uncle Philip ?" 

'* The Indians did not know why the piece 
of tin was placed there, or what it meant 
They did not know that this was the way in 
which European nations showed their right to 
particular countries. So one of their chiefi 
very innocently took tho piece of tin down tQ 
manufacture tobacco pipes for himself. Thf 
officers of the colony were in a rage. Thtj 
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thought that the Indian was not only guilty of 
insult to their country, but also of stealing their 
property.'' 

" Uncle Philip, this was very foolish, for the 
Indian knew no better." 

" Surely it was ; and if Captain de Vriez 
had been on the plantation, perhaps no difficulty 
would have occurred." 

" Where was he, Uncle Philip ?" 

" He had returned to Holland, leaving a man 
named GiUis Osset as commander during his 
absence. Nothing on the part of the Indians 
could satisfv this man. He still continued^ 
angry. At last, the poor Indians finding it im- 
possible to make peace with the conunander, 
and not knowing how to settle matters other- 
wise, cut ofi* the head of the ofiending chief, 
and brought a token of this bloody deed to 
Osset." 

"Uncle Philip, that must have given Mr. 
Osset some painful feelings. What did he do, 
sir?" 

" He told them that they had done wrong ; 
that they should have brought the chief to him 
that he might have reproved him, and then 
dismissed him. But the fact was, my chil- 
dren, he knew that he had acted wrong; io\ \i 
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went in wiih them to tranfiact the business ; and 
h&ying bargained, he went up into the garret 
where the public goods were kept, in order to 
obtain the things promised in exchange for 
their beaver skins. During his absence, the 
Indians placed themselves near the staircase, 
and waited imtil he should return. The instant 
he descended, one of the Indians split his head 
open with an axe, and he fell dead on the 
floor." 

" Shocking, Uncle Philip !" 

" They immediately then rushed on the sen- 
tinel and murdered him. There was a large 
bulldog chained just outside of the house, and 
they even killed this poor animal. They shot 
twenty-five arrows into his body." 

" Indeed, sir, Indians are horribly cruel." 

" They had now the quiet possession of the 
fort; and they hurried onward to finish their 
plan of destruction. The colonists, as I before 
told you, were scattered through the fields, 
busily engaged. They were unarmed, of course, 
and unsuspicious, for they had often seen tribes 
of Indians pass and repass their settlements 
before, and yet they had not disturbed them. 

" The Indians, when they came to the fields, 
walked very slowly towards the white men, and 
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spoke to them in a very fidendly way. The 
colonists supposed that they had come ther^ 
merely to see their skill in cultivating the 
ground. But they were sadly mistaken — ^for 
at a given signal the Indians fell upon them, 
and butchered them one after another until 
there was not one man left. They left the 
murdered bodies on the groimd, and then re- 
turned and destroyed the fort. So this was the 
end, my children, of the colony." 
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CONVERSATION V. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children how De Yriez returns and findi 
his colony murdered — Van Twiller is made second Ckyvemov 
— After him, Kieft, third GovempT of New Netherland— Diffi- 
culties with the English. 

" Uncle Philip, that was a sad story that 
you told us yesterday. How many men were 
in that colony, sir?" 

" Thirty-four." 

" And not one man was left T" 

" Not one. In December, De Vriez returned 
from Holland. When he entered the bay, every 
thing was as still as death. He fired a cannon, 
but still he saw nobody. The next morning he 
spied some of the savages near the edge of the 
forest. De Vriez ascended the creek in his boat 
until he saw the valley covered with the sculls 
and bones of his murdered countrymen. He 
beckoned to the savages to come to him, and 
promised them peace ; but they would not trust 
him. At last one of them entered tKe \io^\.^ "axs^. 
he gave him a present. OlYiera xSaeiv icJ^crwe^ 
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his example; and so De Yriez learned firem 
them how his colony had been destroyed." 

'' How sad he must have felt, sir. What did 
he do, Uncle Philip T 

''On the next day he met the assembled 
chiefs, formed with them a treaty of peace, and 
gave them presents. — The Indians departed, 
delighted to find that they were not to be 
punished." 

" Uncle Philip, his conduct was very unlike 
that of the Indians. I like this man, sir." 

"De Yriez, in this second voyage, did nol 
bring many men with him. He had come ex- 
pecting to cultivate the soil, but his principal 
object was the whale fishery." 

" How did he succeed in this. Uncle Philip r 

" Not well. It was an unprofitable business^ 
and he remedned in the country but a short 
time. While he was here, however, his pro- 
visions were exiiausted. In order to otaun 
supplies for his people, he visited the Indians 
on the South river, beyond Fort Nassau. They 
advised him to go into the Timmerkil, which 
was a little creek opposite QuequenakeTf or— " 

" Where are these places, sir ?" 

" The last named place we call Philadelphk 
now; and TimmeT\d\\«ivo^A\^^!Ae^^^Qd]iid 
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Carpenters' creek. At any rate, De Vriez was 
about entering this creek, but was advised by a 
female Indian not to do so. She informed him 
that the crew of a vessel had lately been mur- 
dered there ; and so he returned to Fort Nas- 
sau. Here he made a treaty of peace with 
these Indians, and gave them presents." 

" But, did he get supplies, sir ?" 

" No. When he failed in his object in the 
South river, he resolved to- visit Virginia, and 
obtain supplies there, if possible. When he 
reached Virginia, he learned from the governor 
of that colony that a party had been sent to the 
Delaware, and nothing had ever been heard of 
them ; and this proved the truth of the Indian 
girl's story." 

" Uncle Philip, what was her name ?" 

"I do not know, my children. De Vriez 
procured provisions here ; and, having received 
several poresents from the governor, he returned. 
Finding that there was no prospect that the 
fishing business would become profitable, he, 
with all his men, embarked for Holland, visit- 
ing on his way Fort Amsterdam. 

"He was received there by Wouter Van 
Twiller, who had just arrived from Holland as 
the second governor of New-Netherland." 
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^ The same man that was there before^ sir T 
"Yes." 

" Where was Governor Minuit, sir?* 
" He had returned home ; for the directors 
of the company had recalled him." 
"What had he done, Uncle Philip?" 
" I cannot tell you. Some say that he waa 
displaced for mismanagement; while others 
think that Van Twiller (who, you will recollect, 
had been in the country in 1629) had, by his 
intrigue and cunning, produced a disagreement 
between the company and Minuit, in order to 
procure the situation of governor for himself." 
" What year was this. Uncle Philip ?" 
" 1633. I told you, my children, that the 
Waaloons were agricultural people ; — ^that du- 
ring Minuit's administration very little attention 
was paid to this matter. None of the patroons 
had yet arrived in the country ; but just after 
Van Twiller was made governor, De Heer 
Van Renselaer shipped some colonists with 
farming stock, implements, and necessarieSy 
and caused some houses to be erected. The 
first large island south of Fort Orange was col-* 
tivated ; and on this island, Renselaerburghf 
dfierward the place where the patroons Iive^ 
was laid out. And no^, \i^lotfc \ '\Bt»uwl 
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farther, I must go back a little to tell you of an 
Indian conquest, in order that you may under- 
stand better the difficulties that arose between 
the English and Dutch. 

" The chief of the Pequods, in 1631, finished 
the conquest of the country from Narraganset 
towards the Dutch settlements." 

" Who owned the country, sir 1" 

" The Mohegan Indians. They were sub- 
dued and expelled from their country, and their 
sachems were anxious to obtain the aid of the 
New-Englanders in making another effort for 
the possession of their country. — The New- 
Englanders were willing to assist them, hoping 
to secure to themselves the possession of the 
lands on Connecticut river. But the Dutch 
had, at Narraganset Bay, an Indian commander 
in their interest and service; and when they 
learned what the New-Englanders were doing, 
they ordered him to purchase from the Pequod 
conqueror the land on that river, or at least as 
much of it as the Dutch could see from the 
trading-house which they intended to build 
there. The land was bought ; but before pos- 
session was obtained, the New-Englanders 
prepared to estabUsh the Mohegans again in 
dieir country. And this, my children, was the 

I. H 
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cause of much bitter feeling between the Datdi 
and English settlements. Remember this * 

"Yes, Uncle Philip; please to go on, sir." 

" Wouter Van Twiller cultivated the groond, 
cleared more land, and erected within Fort 
Amsterdam a large house, where he and tha 
members of his council assembled. Just on 
the outside of the fort he buih a church. He 
granted lots of land in the neighbourhood of 
the fort to some of the settlers, and they built 
low houses fronting the shore; and as they 
were afraid of the Indians, these houses were 
built near the fort. Have any of you ever been 
in the city of New- York?" 

« No, Uncle PhiUp." 

" Well, if you should ever go there, you can 
observe the crookedness of Pearl-street; and 
it is said, that these houses built around under 
the shelter of the fort, was what gave that 
street its present semicircular fonn. Saam of 
these buildings were built of brick, but most 
of them were constructed of wood, coiverai 
with reed or straw roofs, and had wooden chin* 
neys^" , 

** How many people are in New-YodL 
Undo Philip r 

^More than two hundred theioiaiid; 



.It 
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most of the houses are now built of brick, three 
stories high ; and the streets, too, are all pared 
with stone. Van Twiller also erected wind- 
mills to grind com for his men, and these things 
frightened the Indians Tery much. They said 
they ' were a£raid to go near Jiis long arms, and 
his big teeth biting the com to pieces.^ They 
called the negroes whom they saw in the fields 
* a breed of devils ;' and they looked upon the 
white men as supernatural beings." 

" What does that mean, sir T 

" Beings who had extraordinary powers, as 
great as tliey supposed their god possessed." 

" How ignorant they were, Uncle Philip !" 

" Surely they were." 

" Uncle Philip, I should like to know what 
became of Minuit upon his return home V* 

^'He did not remain long in Holland, but 
went to Sweden, and entered the service of 
Queen Christina, the daughter of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus. A great man named Ox- 
enstiem regulated the affairs of the country 
while she was a child ; and as her father be- 
fore his death had thought of sending a colony 
to America, Oxenstiem sanctioned his plan. 
So they sent a colony out, and they built a fort 
near the town of Wilmington, and called it 
Fort Christina, after the queen." 



¥b£ip T Z'jc I like lo remeniwr ^ 
vcars wiaen tiKae iziaa* were vfcce^'^ 

" Tbe Tear is :i=cej:tai:2. est 
f«T It wa3 in cbe Tear 1631* but I 
was bcili a&er the dnca ct Kizne 
Adclccu*. azii he cied in. l^diS^t. Az asr 
tise goTemnezit cf Swecea was making 
to seciLe the Socnh. lirer. and gave 
to Peter ^linnii. And now we wili 
the ii*:cnr cf Xew-York. 

" Wy- 'Tam Kieit was the next 
Xew-Xetneriand. axsd he succeraed Van T>Bi^ 
ler in 163S. He immediatelT tsAKd a osok 
mand. forbidding the English to trafiir at Fbit 
Good Hope." 

" Where was that fort, sir !* 

~ Ir was the Datch fort oq CoonecQcul imr« 
a=d siTjod where the citT of Haitfcvd 
stand*. — The ruins of this fort maTstiU be 
oc tije banks cf the river. Tbe End»h ImI 
irst seated themselres near this fJace in I€3f^ 
ind in 16:^ they settled New^HaTen. Bit 
Goremor Kien s command was not re«Mdad; 
for in ihe year 1640 they took poffneaaje^ cf 
«6CDe parts of Long Island which w^re d 
br the IhULchr 
^ VTrjax was dome iheiuVxicV^^SK^'^ 
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"Governor Kieft broke up the settlement^ 
bat then he had further troubles ; for some of 
the English from Maryland had begun also to 
settle upon the Schuylkill. Difficulties daily 
became greater, so that in the year 1643 the 
colcmies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New-Haven, entered into a league 
against the Dutch and Indians ; and it is said 
that they met shortly after with the design of 
killing aU the Dutch." 

"Uncle Philip, that w{is a strong party, I 
suppose." 

" Yes, much stronger than the Dutch. In- 
deed, my children. Governor Kieft had no easy 
time either with the English or the Indians." 

"With the Indians, sir, also?" 

"Yes. — ^During the last year that he re- 
mained, he fought a battle with the Indians on 
the borders of Connecticut, at a place called 
Hone Neck. A very desperate battle on both 
sides." 

" Which party conquered. Uncle Philip ?" 

" The Dutch kept the field, and that was all. 
In the moming we will go on with the next 
goremor. Good-by." 

h2 
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CONVERSATION VI. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children of Peter Stuyvesant, the lot 
Datch Governor of New-Netherland— How he radiieet Uw 
Swedes on the South river— Troubles with the EngliA 
King Charles II/s grant to the Duke of York and Albany- 
Arrival of Colonel NicoUs and Surrenderor New-Netheriand. 

" Well, Uncle Philip, whom do we talk of 
next r 

" Peter Stuy vesant ; for he was govemar af- 
ter Kieft. His administration began in 1647| 
and lasted until 1664 ; and he had a troublesome 
time, I can assure you." 

" War with the English, I suppose, sir ?" 

" You will see as I go on. New-England 
on the east, and Maryland on the west, kept 
him constantly alarmed ; and he also had trou- 
ble with the Swedes. A Swedish captain ar- 
rived with his ship in the Raritan river, and 
Governor Stuyvesant caused the ship to be 
seized, and the captain to be made a prisoner 
at New-Amsterdam. And I will now tell you 
why he did this. You all know, I suppose, 
where the town of Newcastle stands^" 
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" Yes, Uncle Philip ; there it is on the Dela- 



ware river." 



"Well; at this place formerly stood Fort 
Casimir. The Dutch had erected this fort, 
but the Swedish governor, Printz, claimed the 
country, and had objected to the building of the 
fortress. Governor Risingh, the successor of 
Printz, under the pretence of friendship^ went 
to this fortress with thirty of his men ; and they 
were kindly treated by the conmiander. But 
as soon as he discovered their weakness, he 
made himself master of the fort, and seized all 
the anunimition, houses, and other things be- 
longing to the West India Company." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I do not blame Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant for seizing that vessel then." 

" Nor I, my children ; but this was not all 
that he did. He was determined to retake 
Fort Casimir. He sailed with His forces, 
anchored before the garrison, and then landed 
them. He immediately demanded the fortress 
as Dutch property. The Swedish commander 
then requested leave to consult with Governor 
Risingh. Stuyvesant refused, and so the com- 
mander surrendered. You remember, Fort 
Christina belonged also to the Swedes ?" 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Risingh himself was command 
fort. Stuyvesant weni there, and the Swedish 
governor surrendered liiat fortreea also." 

" Sluyvesant was a bold man, Uncle Philip. 
What became of all ihe Swedes, sir V 

" Some of ihem submitted to the Dutch gov- 
ernment i but such as refused were sent back 
to Holland, and from thence to Sweden, by 
Governor Smyvesant. So the governor left 
one of iiis officers on the South river, with the 
title of lieutenant-governor, and then rotuised 
to New- Amsterdam." ^ 

" And now tell us, Uncle Pliilip, of his dMH 
cultiea with the English." ^i^^H 

" I have been a little too fast, children^^H 
should have told you of the treaty thai Gor«^ 
nor Stujrvesant made at Hartford, in the year 
1650. This treaty was made with the English 
about their boundaries. Long Island was di- 
vided — the eastern part to be held by the Eng- 
lish, the western by the Dutch- ' The Dutch 
were to hold the land on the Connecticut river, 
' of which tliey were tlien possessed, and the 
lemainder, on each side of thai river, was ta. 
belong to the Eiiglish.' " JH 

"Well, sir, that appears very fair," ^^| 
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''Yes; but it did not terminate their diffi* 
culties. Do you remember any thing of King 
Charles the Second of England ?" 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; you told us something 
about him in your Virginia stories. But, before 
you go on, I wish to ask you one question 
about him." 

"Well; whatisitr 

" There is a picture at home with * Charles 
n. hiding in the Royal Oak' written under it. 
Will you tell me what this means ?" 

"Yes. You will remember that I told you 
how Charles the First was beheaded, and 
Oliver Cromwell made Protector of England?" 

« Yes, sir." 

" After his death, his son, Charles the Second, 
went to Scotland, raised an army, and returned 
to England to obtain possession of his king- 
dom, and punish the murderers of his father. 
He met Cromwell at a place called Worcester; 
and Charles's army was defeated there. After 
the battle, the king was pursued so closely by 
his enemies, that he caused some of his firiends 
to cut off his hair that he might not be known ; 
and then left them by night, and went to the 
house of a farmer named Penderel. Here he 
disguised himself still farther, by dressing in 
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some of the fanner's old clothes. He was 
employed for three or four days in cutting ftg- 
ots with Penderel and his three brothers. At 
last he became alarmed here ; and one day, for 
better concealment, he hid himself among the 
thick branches of an oak ; and while he was in 
the tree some of Cromwell's men went by in 
search of him ; and he heard them say that 
they wished they could find him, for they were 
anxious to deliver him up to his father's mur- 
derers. Afterward, he escaped into France; 
and when Cromwell died, became king of Eng- 
land." 

" And they did not see him, Uncle PhiKpf 

" No ; and that tree was afterward called the 
royal oak." 

" Thank you. Uncle Philip. WiU you go 
on now, sir ?" 

" King Charles the Second was unwilling 
that the Dutch should be settled in the niidst 
of his American possessions. So he made a 
grant to his brother, the Duke of York and 
Albany, of all the country in North America 
claimed by the Dutch ; and he gave him other 
land besides this." 

** Uncle Philip, had he a right to make dui 
grant?" 
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"He thought he had, I suppose, Uncle 
PhiUp r 

" Yes ; he supposed that he had this right. 
Under this grant, at any rate, a fleet was de- 
spatched from England, having on board three 
hundred men. Colonel Richard NicoUs, Sir 
George Carteret, and Sir Robert Cair, were 
three of the principal men in the fleet. One 
of the ships arrived before the rest, and an- 
chored before Manhattan. As soon as the 
others arrived, Governor Stuyvesant sent a let- 
ter to the commanders of the English vessels, 
desiring to know for what purpose they had 
come there ; alid why they had not given notice 
to the Dutch, as they ought to have done ?" 

"What answer did he get to this letter, 
sir?'' 

" Colonel NicoUs rephed byteUing him that 
King Charles's right to the country was un- 
questionable ; and therefore he desired the 
Dutch governor to surrender, but ofiered him 
very easy terms ; for he promised, in his ma- 
jesty's name, that every man who would sub- 
mit to the EngUsh government should enjoy his 
estate, his life, and his liberty. But he said 
diat those who should oppose King Charles's 
wishes must expect the miseries of war. 
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determinations were, he ordered Hugh Hide, 
who commanded the squadron, to commence 
reducing the fort." 

'^And now, I suppose, the battle began. 
Uncle PhiUp T 

, "No. These preparations caused Stuyve- 
sant to write another letter, in which he de- 
clared tj*.at he was willing and ready to fight ; 
but, to prevent the spilling of blood, he had 
sent some of his men for the piurpose (if pos- 
sible) of making peace. Nicolls atnswered 
that he would treat about nothing but a sur- 
render.'* 

" Well, what did the Dutch governor say to 
that, sir r 

" On the next day, he agreed to a treaty and 
surrender upon one condition ; that was, that the 
English and Dutch limits should be settled by the 
Crown of England and the States-General." 

" You mean, Uncle Philip, by the Crown of 
England and the government of Holland. Do 
you not, sir?" 

** Yes. So six Dutch deputies and six Eng- 
lish ones drew up the articles of surrender. 
By these articles, ' the Dutch were to become 
British subjects, to possess their estates without 
I. I 
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any trouble, and enjoy iheir modes of religion 
without any difficulty.' This treaty waa signed 
by the twelve deputies, and then by Colonel 
Nicolla ; but Governor Stuyvesant refused to 
put his name to it for two days." 
" But he did sign It, sir T" 
" Yea, after refusing for two days." 
" And this waa the way, Uncle Philip, in 
which the English obtained poasesaion of Man- 
hattan ?" 

" Yes. The town of New-Amaterdam now 
look the name of New-York, ao called after 
the Duke of York. But tlie Dutch on the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers were now to be 
reduced. Sir George Carteret went up ihe 
Hudson and reduced Fort Orange, and called 
it Albany." 

"After the duke, alao, I euppose, Uncle 
Philip ?" 

" Right, my children." 
" And who went to the Delaware, sir?" 
" Sb Robert Carr. He waa eqtially anic- 
ceasful there, for he compelled the Dutch and 
Swedes lo deliver up all their garrisona on thai 
river. Do you remember what I told 
about the extent of New-Netherland 1" 
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^ Yes, sir ; you said it extended from Dela- 
ware to Cape Cod.** 

"Well; New-Netherland was now divided, 
and part of it was called New- Jersey, after the 
Isle of Jersey, because Sir George Carteret's 
family came from that island." 

" And so the English took the country, di- 
vided it, and changed its name, Uncle Philip V* 

"Yes." 

"And what became, sir, of the old Dutch 
governor ?" 

" He remained in the coimtry. He held his 
estate until his death, and his body was buried 
in a chapel which he had built upon his own 
farm, -not far from the city. That chapel, chil- 
dren, is now called St. Mark's church, in the 
city of New- York. — The country-seat of the old 
governor has now become a part of the city. 
When you go through the city, you can see a 
tablet erected to his memory in the east wall 
of the church." 

" Then you have seen it. Uncle Philip ?" 

" Oh, yes ; and I recollect what is written on 
the tablet. — This is what is written, — ' In this 
vault lies buried Peter Stuyvesanty late Captain- 
General and Govemor-in-chief of Amsterdam 
in New-Netherland, now called New-Yorky 
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and the Dutch West ImHan Mimis. DM 
August, A. />. 1682, aged 80 years: ' 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I am sort that he had 
to smrender Xew-Amsterdam, for I think he 
was a braye man. Will yoa go on. sir. if jaa 
please, and tell us now about these Eiij^iah. 
menT 

^ Not now. We will talk more it 
time." 
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CONVERSATION VII. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children of Oovernor Nicolla and Got- 
emor Lovelace — ^Then talks of Anthony Ck>lYe, who TfhM 
Goremor for a short time— Tells of Sir Edmund Andros, and 
the manner in which he punished a man named John Man- 
ning — ^After him of Governor Dongan— Also talks of Loid de 
la Barre, and Maiquis de Nonville, the French Governor in 
Canada. 

" Colonel Richard Nicolls now took upon 
himself the government of New- York, calling 
himself the Deputy-Governor of the Duke of 
York:" 
" And what did he do for the country, sir ?** 
" Not much, for he was governor only for a 
short time. His time was much occupied in 
confirming the old Dutch patents, and in settling 
the boimdaries between New- York and Con- 
necticut." 
" How. long was he governor, Uncle Philip ?" 
"Three years only. He then returned to 
England, and Colonel Francis Lovelace was 
appointed by the Duke of York to succeed him. 
He arrived in the country in the year 1667." 

^ Tell us something of him, then, sir." 

I 2 
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"He governed the country peaceably i 
the year 1673." 

" For six years. Uncle Philip ; and what H 
the matter then ?" 

" The English and Dutch were then at war, 
and a small squadron of Dutch ships set sail 
for Manhattan. When they arrived at Staten 
Island, a man named John Manning, who com- 
manded the fori at New- York, sent a messen- 
ger down TO the squadron, and Ireacheroosly 
made peatje with the enemy. 

" So the Dutch ships on the sune day came 
up, moored under the fort, put their men on 
shore, and they look possession of the fortress 
without giving or receiving a shot. A council 
of war was ihen called together, and the Dutch 
chose a man named Anthony Colve to be gor- 
ernor," 

" So the Dutch had possession of their ciqr 
B more V 

" Yes, but not long. For early in the oeH 
year a treaty of peace was concluded between 
England and Holland, and by this treaty New- 
' Nelherland was again restored to the English. 
At the close of this war the Duke of York wu 
afraid that his right to his American property 
might be disputed ; so he obtained a new patent 
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from the king for all the lands he had granted 
him ten years before, and two days after this, 
sent out Edmund Andros to be governor of his 
American territory." 

" You mean his American possessions ; do 
you not, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Yes. One of the first things that Sir Edr 
mund Andros did was to call a court-martial 
to try John Manning for cowardice and treacher- 
ous conduct." 

"Uncle PhiUp, what do you mean by a 
court-martial ?" 

"I mean a court appointed for punishing 
offences in officers, soldiers, and sailors." 

" And what was done with Manning, sir ?" 

"Six accusations were brought forward 
against him ; the amoxmt of all which was that 
he had entered into a treaty with the Dutch^ 
and ordered the fort gates to be opened, and 
allowed the enemy to enter without any oppo- 
rition, when his men were willing and anxious 
to fight. Manning confessed that the accusar 
tions were true. Since his treachery, however, 
he had been to England, and seen the king 
and the duke ; so, although he deserved death, 
his life was spared. But he was condenmed 
to have his sword broken over his head)ixiigfvvb» 
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lie, before the City HalU and rendered incifidhk 
of ever weaiing a sword again, or of serriBg 
his majesty in any public office whaieTer.*^ 

"He had better have been dead* Fuck 
Philip, than to have been so publicly disgraced T 
" Yes, my lad. Death is preferable to de- 
served disgrace ; and I had rather follow any 
creature whom I love to the ssrave, than to 
know that he conunitted a base action. Whether 
that action was known to the world or noi« if k 
was base, it was disgraceful ; and I had imther 
see my friend dead than infamous. Let me leB 
you a short story. When I was last in Neir- 
York, I heard it^ and saw the bov also who wu 
concerned in it." 

" About a boy, there. Uncle Philip T 
"Yes. His name is William Giles. He 
was six years old, and his father sent him to 
school ; but William was not fond of gt^nf. 
His mother talked to him, and endeavoitred to 
make him fond of learning ; so he cont inued to go 
to school, though he continued also to dislike it 
William^s companions found out that the school 
room was a Ter)- unpleasant place to him, for 
it was disagreeable to some of them also. Qst 
dav one of them asked him why he w«s M 
foolish as to go to school if he did not Iik» itt 
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William said that his parents desired it, and 
sent him there. 

** * Why do you not go somewhere else, and 
play until school is over ; and then go home, 
and if your father asks you if you have been 
to school, you can say yes, and he will know 
no better !' 
" ' Tell him a falsehood !' said WiUiam. 
" ' He will not know it is a falsehood,' said 
the other. 

" * But God will know it, and I myself shall 
know it,' said William Giles ; * and I would rather 
that all the world should think me mean, than 
that I should know myself to be so.' Then he 
left the company of that deceitful boy, and 
continued to follow his parents' advice; and 
now he is very fond of his books, and learns 
Tcry rapidly. Do you not think that he is a 
aoble boy ?" 
" Yes, Uncle Philip ; I wish he was here." 
" And so do I. When I heard the story, I 
went to see that little boy, and had a long con- 
versation with him, and I like him very much." 
" Tell us of some other thing, Uncle Philip, 
which Sir Edmund Andros did." 

" He made efforts to acquire the country on 
Connecticut river." 
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■* And cad ae 5ccce€iL sir ^ 

iiinL too str*ji!2iT. B^ I wiii ce:. T*ri 
did succeed in doci*. Yvzn see 
thie rr.ap ?" 

~ Yes ; there it is. Uncle PhiTipL obl tifce com 
of Maine." 

^ WelL Sir Ecniiisd. in 16T7, s«tt a skcj 
with some forces oa board t^ the pccnriBce € 
Mazie. to take pc-ssession cf the Lizuis vUc 
had been granted to the Duke cf Tcck."^ 

*^ Did he own lands there alsck sir r* 

'^ Yes. These men landed, and iTiii iiig A 
next rear, bnilt a fort a; that point.'' 

^Was this goTcmor a &Toiiriie. Fad 
Philip r 

^ Xo, my children ; he was not liked mad 
Towards the close of his administzatioik lie di 
p-ired wii a man named Philip Caneiec wl 
gCTemed Jersey ." 

^The same man who named New-Jane 

^ Xo ; but he held a commissiokn from S 
George Carteret. You are thinking of hn 
Ardius disputed the right of this goTemor; \ 
be was seized and brought a prisovier to Na 
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be their gorenuNr. But. before we go on, ! 
must tell vou somethinermore about the Fiend 
who were in Canada. It was while Gorenfl 
Dongan was at the peace of Albany that i 
messenger arrired there from Lord de la Bane 
the goTemor of Canada, complaining to him d 
the Seneca Indians. You will remember dal 
the Seneca tribe was one of the Fire Xationi 
and you know the Fire Nations were fiiendi 
to the Enghsh in Xew-York." 

"Yes, sir : but what had the Seneca IndiaBi 
been doing, Uncle Philip P 

"The complaint was, that they had intCF 
rupted the French in their trade with some 
other Indian tribes. GoTemor Dongan, tc 
whom the message was sent, talked with the 
Senecas about it, and they at once admitted tkc 
charge, but said that tliey had done this thiq 
because the French had sent arms and amnsi' 
nition to the Miami Indians whUe they were al 
war with them. 

"But Lord de la Bane was not "utiffifi! 
with this. He determined, if possible, to de- 
stroy the Five Nations. So he marched with iB 
army of 1700 men to Lake Ontario. Hb 
issued his orders to all the conmianders of Ai 
French forts through the countiy to meeltf 
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Niagara, with all the Indians they could engage 
to assist them. Goyemor Dongan infonned 
the Five Nations of the plan of the French, and 
promised to aid them in their opposition. But 
they did not need his assistance, fos after all 
his preparation there was no fighting. De la 
Barre was delayed six weeks at Fort Frontenac 
(a fortress on Lake ODtario), and during this 
time, owing to bad provisions, sickness broke 
out among the French. So he thought it best 
to conclude with a treaty. For this purpose he 
invited the chiefis of the five tribes to meet him. 
Dongan advised them not to meet him. The 
Mohawks and Senecas did refuse, but the chiefs 
of the other three tribes consented to the pro- 
posal of the French governor, and went to see 
him." 
" And what was done then, sir ?" 
** Lord de la Barre then spoke to the Onon- 
daga chief, named Garangula. He told him 
that the Five Nations of Lidians had broken 
the peace ; but that his master, the French 
king, had ordered him to invite their sachems 
to his camp : that he wished to smoke the 
calumet of peace with them : but that he could 
do it on but one condition. This condition was, 
that they should give satisfaction to the French 
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fired iq»D cne incdaer* lad na iairo ^ 
80 dial tke Sg n f CTg maSf cms 
Ai lencth. the Fresdi Ini&iB^ nliiec sai i»> 
poised them. Too mar nadce beon- ct 
acboB when I tell too cm on <g^ siae« 
hundbred Freschmen &Dd va FiesKfi 
were killed ; acd m dse comx ^idkir Si 
lost their lire^* 

" A hazd smiggie* I suppoae. Uk^ nii^ 
Que hundred and ninetr iiTe» k>«i in aH."^ 

''And De XoDTille wa« $o di«pih:ed W Ail 
battle^ that he could not be po^maded to pMi^ 
sue the enemr that day: so this are tht 
Senecas an o^qxatuniir to bum their TJhgT 
and get off." 

** And theT buined their town* sir T 

" Yes : and the next day« when the 
goremor marched forward, he found it in 
Only two old men remained in the castle ; 
when the French were disappointed in All 
matter, they destroyed all the com in the fifiUib 
and then retired. But not long after thii» tht 
FiTe Nations conmiitted a horrible 
among the French at Montreal."* 

''Tell lu aU about it. Uncle Philip^ if 
please.** 
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diat the Indians had plundered none of the 
French except those who gave arms to their 
enemies ; and ended by saying that he wished 
to be friendly to the French, and that the 
hatchet should- be buried, and never dug up by 
him or his countrymen, ^mtil the French should 
attack their country." 

" Uncle Philip, this was a bold answer." 
"Yes, and it provoked Lord de la Barre 
very much. However, the peace was con- 
cluded, and the French governor retired to 
Montreal. Shortly after this. Lord de la Barre 
was succeeded in the government of Canada by 
a man named De Noiiville." 

" Did he carry on this war. Uncle PhiUp ?" 
" Indeed he did. He was a man of great 
courage and enterprise ; and, besides this, he 
thought that he had been sent to the country to 
repair the disgrace which had fallen upon it 
while De la Barre was govemor. Soon after 
he came, therefore, he marched with two thou- 
sand French und six hundred Indians against 
the Senecas. 

" When he arrived within a mile of the chief 
village of the Senecas, the Indians, who lay in 
ambush, suddenly raised the war-whoop. Their 
firearms were then discharged, and this \\tt«^ 
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fired xq»a coe ajaccbR*. i=ki ran iaco ^ woud^ 
80 diar the Seaecu icacf ems <itf.rtim . ti «L 
At lecctli. the Frenca Tr^riTg ulImc &3d le- 
polsed them. Yoa mar nadce better ot rim 
action when I tell T<7a thaz cb ooe iiiey 
haniired Freiichnien asd tea Fiencfi 
were kiHed ; axxi en the ochex eiiihtT S 
lost their lire^.'' 

" A hard strag^gie. I suppose. Fade nfli^ 
One hundred and ninetr lires tost in alL'^ 

''And De Xonrille was 50 dispmted br Aif 
battle, that he could not be pemiaded to fm- 
sue the enemy that day: so this RTe dM 
Senecas an oj^Kntunity to bom their Tflbfe 
and get off.'* 

" And they burned their town^ sir T 

" Yes ; and the next day. when the Fread 

goremor marched forward, he found it ia 

Only two old men remained in the castle ; 

when the French were disappointed ia vhis 

matter, they destroyed all the com in the fiddib 

and then retired. But not long after thi8» dM 

FiTe Nations conmiitted a horrible mmafU 

among the French at Montreal.** 

*" Tell us aU about it. Uncle Philip^ if yot 
pit 
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** It is said that peace was made between the 
French and the Five Nations, not long after 
the burning of the corn-fields belonging to the 
Senecas. I cannot say whether this was true 
or false ; but I am now about to tell you what 
produced that murder at Montreal. 

" There was a' tribe of Indians called the 
DinondadieSf which had been friendly to the 
French, but had begun to trade with the Eng- 
lish at a place called MissiUmakinac. The 
French began to suspect the friendship of this 
tribe. Their chief was a cunning man, named 
Adario ; and he determined to make an effort 
to obtain the confidence which had once been 
reposed in his countrymen. And now I will 
tell you what he did. 

"The Dinondadies were at war with the 
Five Nations (the Confederates, as they were 
sometimes called), and Adario knew that the 
French also had a very great dislike to them ; 
so he thought that he would perform some 
notable action against the Five Nations, and ia 
this way acquire the friendship of the Franch^ 
Do you understand ?" 

" Oh yes, sir." 

"He had also another reason for hia conduct. 

He knew that when peace was made betweea 

k2 
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the French and ihe Confederates, that the 
French would then have time to ptiniish him 
and his tribe. So he placed himself al lh« 
head of one hundred men, and intercepted the 
ambassadors of the Five Nations, who were 
travelling near him; killed some, and look 
others prisoners ; telling them that the French 
governor had informed him that fifty warriota 
of the Five Nations were coming that way. 
The ambassadors were astonished al what they 
supposed the baseness and perfidy of tlie 
French governor ; and then told the object of 
their journey. The crafty Adario then pre- 
tended to feel the greatest distress, anger, and 
shame, ' because,' he said, ' he had been made 
the base tool of De Nonville's treachery.' " 

" And what he said to the ambassadors was 
all falser 

"Every word of it. Then he addressed 
himself to the principal ambassador, named 
Dekanesora, and said to him, ' Go, ray brethren ; 
I untie your bonds, and send you home again, 
though our nations be at war. The Freitch 
governor has made me commit so black aaii^ 
lion, that I shall never be easy after it till -iSf 
Five Nations shall have taken full revenge.* 
This outrage upon the ambassadors gave tl^ 
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Confederates a great thirst for rerenge; for 
they supposed that whateyer Adario had told 
them was true. This is all plain, I hope ?" 

"Yes, Uncle Philip. This conduct of 
Adario shows us the cause of the massacre, of 
which you spoke.** 

" Exactly. So on the 26th of July, 1688, 
1200 of the Confederates landed at Montreal, 
while the French were in perfect security ; — 
burned their houses, destroyed their plantations, 
and put to the sword all the men, women, and 
children whom they found. Nearly a thousand 
of the French were murdered on this invasion, 
and twenty-six carried into captivity, and burned 
alive." 

" That was dreadful. Uncle Philip." 

" It was, indeed, my children. Never before 
this time had Canada sustained such a blow. 
When the news of this Montreal massacre 
reached the French fort on Lake Ontario, the 
men there set fire to the two barks which they ^ 
had built, and abandoned the garrison. So the 
Cixifederates seized this fort also. The troub- 
Iss of the French continued to increase ; for 
scouts from the Five Nations constantly infested 
their borders, and prevented the cultivation of 
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their fields ; so that they also felt the hoorrots 
of fBLimne. 

" These troubleSi howeyer, served to make 
friends for the English ; for seven or eight of the 
Indian tribes, which had been friendly before 
this to the French, in the niidst of the distress 
entered into terms of peace with the English. 
In fact, my children, nothing but the ignorance 
of the Ii^ans in attacking fortified places 
saved Canada from being utterly reduced.^ 
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CONVERSATION VIII. 

Unde Philip tells the Children of Lieutenant-goivenior Nichol- 
son—How he was forced to leave the Colonji when a man 
named Leialer became Governor— TeUb the manner in which 
Indians assist their memories in making Treatiee— Talks of 
the War between the £nglish Colony and the French under 
the (Governor of Canada, Count Frontenac-— Massacre at 
Schenectady. 

" The Duke of York, of whom we have been 
talking, afterward became the King of Eng- 
land. Do you know what his name was ?" 

« No, Uncle PWlip.'' 

'^He came to the throne as James IL of 
England, and then refused to confirm the privi- 
leges granted to New-York while he was 
duke. Indeed, he went so far as to prohibit 
the meeting of the assembly.'* 

" Uncle Philip, that was like him ; for if I 
remember correctly, you told us in our conver- 
sations about Virginia, that this James was the 
man whom the people in England refused to 
have for their king, when they invited William, 
the Prince of Orange, to reign over them ?** 

*' Yes, James II. was the man. Of course 
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aeiied and impiisoflMl him. juna at^mnrai 
lum hoioe to Enfland* So$ix«t4i$^<: 
of Xeir-Toik heani ihr^ $^v>n:it^ ^^4 di« 
Um^Aa to talk about baring Wilhuit 
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of Orange, for the king of England. Among 
these men was one named Jacob Leisler, who 
was most resolute and determined." 

" Tell us something about him, Uncle 
Philip." 

" That is what I am just about to do. He 
was a man tolerably well liked by the people, 
though he had not much ability. He was also 
a man who owned some property in the 
colony. 

" The first thing to be done was to seize the 
garrison in New- York. This garrison was 
guarded every night by the militia, but Leisler 
succeeded in entering it with forty-nine men." 
" Where was Governor Dongan, sir ?" 
"He had just resigned the government to 
Francis Nicholson, the lieutenant-governor, and 
was then on board a vessel which was in the 
bay about to leave the province. Even after 
Leisler took possession of the fort, he had many 
enemies ; for some of the people said that a 
man of such low origin was not the proper per- 
son to govern the colony. So when he first 
drew up a paper in favour of the Prince of 
Orange, it was signed by very few. 

" The people were very much disturbed, not 
knowing what to do ; for Leisler was entreat- 
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ing ihem to join liim on one side, while ilip 

lieutenant-governor was threaleoing them on ' 

the otiier. The town was at length alarmed I 

by a report tliat three ships were coming up I 

with orders from the Prince of Orange." J 

" Then they were frightened, I know, Unde I 

Philip." I 

" ¥es, but the report was false. However, i 

it aided Leisler very much in his plans ; for on i 
the same day, ai.t captains and four hundred 
men in New-York, and a company of seventy 

men from East Chester, all placed their names , 

to the second declaration in favour of the Prince < 

of Orange, and agreed to hold the fort for King l 

WiDiam III. Colonel Dongan was still in the I 

harbour waiting to see how this dispute woold g 
end ; but when so many men signed the second 

paper, he immediately sailed," ,i 

" And what, sir, did the lieutenanl-govemoi 

do?" i 

" He was no longer able to contend aguait I 

Leisler, for his party was totally scattered; ud I 

he himself made his escape the night after the ' 

last declaration was signed." | 

" Uncle Philip, Jacob Leisler made himself i 
tnuter of New-York very easily ?" 

"Yen: soon after this the prince and h 
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wife Mary (the dau^ter, you know, of King 
James U.) were made King and Queen of 
Bn^and. Then Leisler sent a letter to King 
William, informing 'him of the state of the 
garrison in New- York, and telling him also 
how much the people liked the new king/ 
He concluded by promising the king that he 
would be sincere «and faithful to him. This 
letter was sent by a man named Joshua Stoll." 

** What was the king's answer, sir ?** 

** He sent him nothing more than thanks for 
his conduct ; and I will tell you how this hap- 
pened. Nicholson, the heutenant-goTemor, and 
an Episcopal clergyman named Innis, arrived 
in England before Stoll. So they told King 
William their story, and said that Leisler and 
his men did not haye much \seal for the Prince 
of .Orange." 

^ And so Stoll got no reward, and only car- 
ried thanks back to Leisler ?** 

^ Worse than this ; for the king thought so 
little of the complaints against Nicholson, that 
he soon after sent him out as governor to Vir^ 
ginia. You remem||Br his name, I suppose.? 

** Yes, Uncle Philip, and I have been wish- 
ing to ask if he was the same man." 

" He was. Some of the citizens in New- 

I. ' L 
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York still disapproved of Leisler s 
and retired to Albany. These detennined U 
hold the garrison there for King WilHam, ■• 
dependently of Jacob Leisler. About this taat 
a letter arriTed from England for ' Gocermm 
Nicholsonj or^ in his absence^ to sudk ms idh 
care of their majesties* province ofNew^Ymi 
in North America.^ ** 

" The person who wrote that letter in Ei^ 
land, I suppose, had not heard of the difEcid- 
ties, and did not know that Nichokon wis nol 
in New- York r 

''True; but Leisler took the liberty of 
opening this letter, because, he said« he wu 
the man who was taking care of the pnyrinoe. 
This provoked the people in Albany still mere, 
and they resolved not to submit to Leisler. 

" Then a man knovni by the name of Jacob 
Milbome (who was the son-in*law of Leiskr] 
was sent to Albany to reduce the fort thflie 
Upon his arrival a great number of the inhabi- 
tants armed themselves, and went to the fill 
where Mr. Schuyler commanded. Seven] 
others, however, went to the City Hall to talk 
with Milbome.** 

" And what did he have to say then, sir 1* 

** He talked very boldly against King Jaine% 
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mnd about his cruelty; and spoke of the new 
king in Tery high terms. But he did not sue- 
ceed in satisfying the people. He then went 
with a few men to the fort, and nearly lost his 
life there. Mr. Schuyler had great difiKcuky 
in preyenting his own men and the Mohawk 
Indians (who were his friends) from firing upon 
Milbome and his party. So, after this, he 
thought it best to retreat." 

^Then Milbome gained nothing, sir, by this 
Tisit to Albany T 

'' Nothing. Shortly after this disappoint- 
ment, however, he went there a second time 
upon the same business. This time he suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the fort ; for 
the English were in great distress on account 
of dn Indian inyasion that had just happened. 
So soon, then, as Milbome arriyed, many of the 
people ran away, and left the town and the fort ; 
and their property was confiscated." 

" Uncle Philip, I do riot know what the word 
' confiscated' means." 

" When a man is guilty of a crime, in some 
countries, the law takes from him all his prop- 
erty, and it then belongs to the country or gov- 
ernment ; that is, it is no longer the man's prop- 
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erty, but belongs to the public treMOiy. 
is called confiscaucm of piopeitf.* 

** I UDderstaiid you, Uiide Philip : Init I 
hardly think that those men who 
Leisler could be called diminala; far ka 
not appointed a goTenuNr, but made 
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Troe ; and I do not think myadf thalt 10^ 
borne had any light to seize thmr property, 
he did do it. And now I will tell yoa a 
which will show you the good sense and 
dence which are sometimes se&k in 
actions. It is a story which occumd Id ■! 
yesteiday, but then I thou^ it best not to tril 
it until to-day; for it is connected vidi Mr 
story this morning.'' 
''What is it? What is it, Undo Pka^f* 
"While all these disturbances were 
oa in New-Yorky the people in New-] 
were engaged in a war with a tribe of 
called Owenagtrngas. These TiwiuMfca 
friendly to the Mohawks, and many of 
found protection in their country. Aa Ao 
Mohawks weie a tribe of the FiTe Ni 
ccxnmissioners from Boston, Plymood^ 
^£Muiecticut, were sent to Albany for dm 
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pose of persuading the Five Nations to assist 
them in reducing the Owendgungas. 

** The commissioners delivered their message 
to Tahajddorisj a Mohawk sachem, and he 
promised an answer on the next day. In the 
morning, when he met them again, he made a 
long oration, and repeated word for word all 
that they had told him in their message on the 
day before. They were very much surprised 
to hear him repeating their own words so ex- 
actly, for they thought it was very strange that 
he should remember so well." 

** It was strange, Uncle Philip, that he should 
hmye kept their very words in his memory. I 
do not understand it." 

^Then I will explain it to you. Indians 
have a peculiar way of assisting their memories. 
When they meet to transact business, the 
sachem who presides has a bundle of sticks 
placed beside him. At the close of every prin- 
cipal article of the message delivered to them, 
[ the chief sachem gives a stick to one of the 
other sachems, charging him with the remem- 
brance of that part. After the whole message 
is delivered, the sachems then retire ; and the 
chief^ by talking with them, is able to repeat 
(very part of it, and then make his reply. 
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Tliis is always the cuslom in tlieir pubbc 

treaties." 

"Then, Uncle Philip, tbe commisBionera 
must have seen Tahajadoris giving the sticks 
to ihe other sachems while they were talking ?' 

" Yes ; but they did not know the meaning 
of ft. You will bear in mind that this thing 
happened in 1689, shortly after Milbome took 
possession of Albany." 

" But tell us, sir, if you please, whether the 
Indians agreed to this proposal of the New- 
Englanders !" 

" No ; they refiised to fight against the 
Owenagungas ; but to satisfy the commission- 
era, they said ilial they were willing to aid in 
distiM'bing the French, against whom the Eng- 
lish had declared war four months before. 

*• That part of the sachem's speech confimi- 
ing their friendship witli the English colontea 
is very beautiful." 

" Can you repeat some part of it for us, 
Uncle Philip 7" 

" No, my lad ; but I will read It to you ; and 
I wish you to notice the figuraiive style in 
which Indians talk. Give me that large quarto 
Tohime with a white back, James." 

'' Is this the one, Uncle Philip ? I do not 
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know what you mean when you say quarto 
rolume." 

*^ That is the book. Bring it here ; and re* 
member that a book is called quarto, when 
«Tery sheet in that book is folded and cut so as 
to make /our leayes. Quarto is a Latin word^ 
and means in four. Here is the passage 
which we look for. Listen to what the LMlian 
said : — 

" * We promise to preserve the chain invio^ 
lably ; cmd wish that the sun nuiy always shine 
in peace ooer all our heads that are compre* 
hended in this chain. We give two belts ; one 
for the sun, and the other for its beams. We 
make fast the rofOs of the tree of peace and 
tranquillity which is planted in this place. Its 
roots extend as far as the utmost of your colo- 
nies. If thfi French should come to shake this 
tree, we would feel it by the motion of its roots, 
which extend into our country. But we trust 
it will not be in the governor of Canada^e 
power to shake this tree, which has been so 
firmly and long planted with %u! " 

'^ Uncle Philip, I should suppose that thia 
war with the French was very injurious to the 
English.'' 

"WhysoT 
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** Because they had trouble enough among 
themselves, in supporting King William, witln 
out any other difficulties.^ 

** That is trae, and now we will talk mote of 
this French war. The French couit despatched 
a fleet to Canada, commanded by a man named 
Caffiniere. A supply of land forces were on 
board this fleet, aiKi they were under the special 
direction of Count de Frontenac. 

" The count was in high spirits on the jour* 
ney ; but when he reached Quebec, and heard 
of the success of the Fire Nations against 
Montreal, and particularly of the loss of the ftrt 
on Lake Ontario, he was discouraged. Did I 
tell you that the fort there was called Froiit»» 
nacT 

"No, sir; but how did it happen that the 
fort took the name of a man who was never 
before in the country ?" 

" He had been in the country before, in the 
3rear 1672, as governor of Canada ; and it wu 
at that time that he built this fort. He had 
been recalled ten years after ; and now upon his 
return, in 1689, he heard this sad news. De 
Nonville was now called home, and he caniad 
the news to France. 
^ The count, in oidei \o i^caa ^ &sw^ai|[; 
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Spirits of the Canadians, aiid to make enmity 
between the English and the Five Nations, de- 
tennined to send out several parties against the 
English colonies. One of these parties, consist- 
ing of two hundred Frenchmen and some Cagh- 
nuaga Indians, started for the town of Schenec-» 
tady. The people in this town had heard of 
their designs, but still they were in the greatest 
security ; for it was in the depth of winter, and 
they supposed it impossible for any men to 
march so far through* deep snows. But they 
were mistaken in their calculation. After 
twenty-two days march, the French fell in with 
Schenectady ; but they were reduced so low 
that they had thought of surrendering them* 
selyes prisoners of war. But their scouts, who 
had gone before them, and were a day or two 
in the village unsuspected, returned with fa- 
vourable accounts. They told the French that 
the people in the village did not expect them, 
and were of course unprepared to resist their 
attack. 

'' So they entered on Saturday night about 
midnight at the gates, which were found open, 
and divided into small parties of six or seven men, 
that they might attack every house at the same 
moment. The inhabitants, my children, were 
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all in a profound sleep, and not alanned (j 
their houses were broken open. Before they 
had risen from their beds, the enemy had en- 
tered and commenced tlieir cruelty." 

" Uncle Philip, that was awful. These sto- 
ries about the Indians and French are Tery 
bloody." 

" Yes ; but it shows you one thing, that great 
hardships were encountered in the first settle- 
ment of our country ; and when we talk of the 
American revolution, you will perceive that 
great struggles purchased the liberty of oor 
country : so that we should all remember al- 
ways these hardships and struggles; and the best 
way of showing that we do this is to obey the 
laws and make ourselves good citizens. In this 
way we may assist in preserving the country." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; ray father has often told 
me toobeyihelawsof God and the laws of my 
country. But suppose, sir, that God's laws 
differed from my country's laws, which must I 
then obey ?" 

" God's laws, my child, are superior to alt 
others, and must therefore be first obeyed. 
But no good government will ever make L 
in opposition to the laws of God. Is thia n 
loyou? 
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"Oh yes, sir." 

"Then we will go on. The whole. village- 
of Schenectady was almost instantly in a 
blaice* Sixty persons were murdered, and 
twenty-seven carried into captivity. The rest 
of the inhabitants fled naked towards Albany, 
through the snow. * Twenty-five of these poor 
fugitives lost their limbs in the flight, from the 
severity of the frost,' " 

" How far was the place from Albany, Uncle 
PhiUp?'' 

" About seventeen miles. The news reached 
Albany about daybreak, and they were all very 
much frightened there ; for they heard that the 
enemy numbered fourteen hundred men. The 
French continued to pillage the town of Sche- 
nectady until the middle of the next day, and 
then went off with their plunder. But although 
they appear cruel, and really were so, I can teK 
you one act of theirs which looked like kind- 



ness." 



"Tell it, Uncle Philip, if you please." 
" There was a man living in Schenectady at 
this time, called Captain Glen. His wife had 
been very kind to some French captains while 
Colonel Dongan was governor. When he re- 
minded the French of the former kindness of his 
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wife to those prisoners, the officers gare strict 
orders that neither Glen nor any of his femflj 
should be injured. Several old men, womeiir 
and their cidldren, were also released at hii 
request." 

" Uncle Philip, what was done in Albany f 

"The inhabitants were all preparing to 
abandon the country; but seyeral friendly 
sachems came to see them, urged them to re- 
main, and promised to aid the colony in repel- 
ling the French. 

" I must tell you of another circumstance 
which occurred this year. I mean the expedi- 
tion of a man named Sir William Phips against 
Quebec. He sailed up the river, and came be- 
fore the town. But while he was employed 
three days in making his arrangements for the 
attack, the French governor had an opportunity 
of bringing his forces together. So when Sir 
William sent his messenger to demand the sll^ 
render of the fort, he ordered him to demand 
also a written answer from Count de Frontenac. 
But this was the count's reply : — 

" ' 111 answer your master by the month of 
my cannon, that he may learn that a man of 
my condition is not to be smnmoned in this 
manner.' 
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" Upon this, Sir William made his attempts 
to land below the town ; but was repulsed by 
the enemy, with considerable loss of men and 
baggage. Several of his ships, also, cannon- 
aded the city without any success. The fort, at 
the same time, returned the fire, and obhged 
them to retire in disorder." 

I. M 
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CONVERSATION IX. 

Vncle Philip Ulk> lo the Children about Governor Sloughler— 
Tells of tbe Trial and Eiecnlion aC heis]et and Milbome— 
Talks of Hii^hsrd logolsby. who was Prsaidenl; Tor a short 
lima— Talks about Govemot FlBtchar— Tells ibe Childteii 
■Dcuetkmg about General Schuyler, who was irury much be- 
loved by the lodiaoi — Count Ffontenae altaeks the Mahawki 
— Driven back by Schuyler- 



" Good motnmg, my children ; sit down, and 
I will go on wilh our story. In the mitist of 
all the troubles of which we were speaking 
yesterday, a new governor arrived in New- 
York." 

" Ah, who was he, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Colonel Henry Sloughler was ihe man. 
He arrived in the country in Ihe year 1691." 

" Uncle Phihp, it is to be hoped tlial he 
made matters move on better," 

" Upon his arrival, Jacob Leisler refused to 
surrender ihe fort, but shut himself up in it 
with two men, Bayard and Nichols, wliom he 
before this imprisoned, because they were 
led to his government. The fort was de- 
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manded a second time; and the messenger 
who was sent told Leisler (what he knew well 
enough before) that Colonel Henry Sloughter 
had been appointed governor of New-York. 

"Then Milbome came out from the fort 
under the pretence of treating with Governor 
Sloughter ; but the truth was, children, that he 
was anxious to discover the governor's designs.** 

**' I hope, sir, he did not succeed in his base 
plan r 

"Oh no. Sloughter looked upon him as 
nothing more than a rebel, and threw him into 
prison. As soon as this was done, Leisler 
abandoned the fort; so the governor entered, 
and took possession of this also," 

" And did Leisler escape, sir ? And what 
became of Bayard and Nichols ?'* 

"Leisler was made prisoner, and confined 
until his trial* should come on; the other two 
men were released." 

" Uncle Phihp, did Leisler oflfer no apology 
for his misconduct ?" 

" Yes ; but he did not call it misconduct ; 
for he said that he had been actuated by nothing 
but zeal and affection for King William in all 
that he had done. He said, also, that the let- 
ter which, you will remember, had been sent to 
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Ijeutenanl-govemor Nicholson, but which he 
llimself opened, had given him fiill power to 
act as goveraor," 

" Let iiB hear something of his trial, if you 
please, Uncle Philip ; for I do not think eilher 
his conduct or liis excuse good." 

" His trial was very short ; for, when he 
was brought before his judges, they refused to 
give their opinioDS, but referred the whole mat- 
ter to the governor and his coiuicit." 

" And what did they say, sir?" 

" Precisely what you now say, that Leisler 
WBBwrong; and so they pronounced him guilty 
of high treason, and condemned him to death. 
Did I tell you the day of the month on which 
Colonel Slonghler arrived in New-York ^' 

" No, sir." 

" He arrived on the 1 9th day of March, and 
on the 20th gave orders for calling together the 
assembly." 

" He was very quick about it, Uncle Philip." 

" Yes ; and I mentioned these dates on pur- 
pose Ihal yon might notice his promptness in 
acting for the people. This assembly met m 
the 9th of April, elected a man by the name I 
of JajDes Graham their speaker, and ccnninenced 
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" Uncle Philip, will you tell me what you 
mean when you say speaker ?*' 

" I will try to explain it. How many of you 
are here — let me see — eighteen, are there not ?" 

" Yes, sir, just eighteen." 

"Well, suppose a part of you (say, fifteen 
of you) were anxious that I should stop talking 
now and go to walk, and these fifteen should 
ask me to do so ; but the other three were re- 
questing that I should not do so : do you un- 
derstand me ?" 

" Oh yes, Uncle PhiUp ; and I wish to know 
what you would do in this case ?" 

" Then suppose I should say to you, all 
those who wish to go to walk will say yc5." 

" Then fifteen of us would say y(W, sir.** 

" Then suppose I say, those who do not wish 
to go to walk will say rio." 

" Then three only would say no,^ 

" Very good ; then I would say, Children, we 
will gb to walk, because most of you wish to 
do so." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; for there would be fif- 
teen against three. But what do you mean by 
aU this, sir r 

" When men meet in an assembly to do pub- 
lic business, they first elect a speaker. Then, 

m2 
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wfaea any cnc of die BEKmoGs wisKBEs mrtkof . 
to be doiLe. aay new ]acw to be rrarie. cr otr 
t>»Tr7 of uia£ kizui. be proposes r: b:> ks iiZom 
z&eznbeTs.'^ 

^ WelL suppose cher do not a^ree to ix 
proposaL sirP 

"That is eeneraliT the case: seme aciw 
azid some do net. After all the le ia sc M ht 
girm on both sxdesw both for and aaiasl lift 
law. the speaker then calls iar the Toces.' 

"That is what tou did just now. Fade 
PhiHp." 

** Yes, eractbr-'* 

" Then yon were speaker in our asacmbhr, 
sir?" 

" Yes ; and now can yoa leli me what the 
speaker does after he takes all the rotes T 

" \Miy, if most of the members are in £ito« 
of the new law, and rote for it the speaker 
pronounces the law to hare passed : but if most 
of the members are opposed to the new law, 
he then says that the law has not passed. I 
suppose this is the way, sir, for that wookl be 
just like you when you took the Tote abcai 
going to walk." 

" Very good, my lad. 1 think you midcr- 
stand it Tery well; but you must remember 
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that besides this business of taking the votes 
of the members, the speaker has several other 
duties also.'' 

" What are they, Uncle Philip T 

" You would not understand them now if I 
should tell you. One of his duties, however, 
is very plain ; that is, to preside over the meet* 
ing and keep order." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, you have made this very 
clear ; and will you tell us now what the assem- 
bly thought of Leisler's conduct ?" 

" They said * that his conduct had been ille- 
gal, and that the massacre at Schenectady was 
owing to him; and as for his holding the fort 
against Governor Sloughter, they pronounced it 
a downright act of rebellion.' " 

*^And so Leisler was executed, Uncle 
Philip?" 

"Yes, but at this time he was in prison. 
Governor Sloughter proposed going up to 
Albany immediately after the assembly had 
finished business ; but the members entreated 
that Leisler and Milbome might be executed 
before he went." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, I should have thought 
it would have made very little difii^rence 
whether they were hanged before or after the 



governor left — tliey wert' tii be haiiged, i 
was enough." 

"But the members had good reasons for 
making that request. Leisler, ahhough ke 
was a prisoner, had many friende; and tbe 
members of the assembly were afraid ihal, 
during the goyemor's absence, these friends 
might rescue the prisoners and make trouble." 

" Ah ! now I understand it, sir." 

"At any rate, Governor Sloughter did nol 
seem disposed to comply with their wishes; 
for he even sent a message to them about 
reprieving the prisoners. You know what that 
means ?" 

"No, sir." 

" Reprieving means pardoning them for a 
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" Governor Sloughter was a strange man, 
Uncle Philip; for he had, before this, con- 
demned them to death." 

" But he had his reasons, also. He knew 
that these tiien deserved punishment, but he 
was afraid to punish two men who had so maiqr 
friends, and who had aided the cause of King 
William and Queen Mary so much." 

" Ah, that was a very good reason, Uncle 
Philip ; but did the legislature pardon them, ail?* 
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" No ; the members all insisted upon hang- 
ing Leisler and Milbome immediately, but the 
goyemor still refused to give his consent.'' 

" Well, what was done then, Uncle Phihp V* 

" I will tell you the way in which the ^f&- 
culty was at last settled. The enemies of the 
two prisoners made a very expensive feast, and 
invited Governor Sloughter to attend as one of 
the guests. He went, and after he had drunk 
much more wine than he should have done, 
they requested him to sign the death-warrant, 
and he put his name to it while he was intoxi- 
cated.** 

^' Uncle Philip, I am sorry to hear that the ' 
governor was ever drunk." 

^* Some say, my children, that this story is 
false ; but I am afraid that it is true. Drunken- 
ness is an awful vice in any man." 

^'Yes, Uncle Philip, it makes any man a 
brute." 

** Worse than a brute ; for you know a brute 
has not got reason, and -man has, imtil he 
drowns his reason by drinking." 

" Yes, sir ; and I always feel ashamed when 
I see a drunken man, for I think of what the 
Bible says : ' Man was made after GoiTs t>wn 
image ;' and when I see God's image made 
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worse than a dumb beast, I am sorry indeed, 
Uncle PhUip." 

^^ Right, my lad ; a drunken man is a pitiabk 
object, and I am pleased to hear you talk so ; and 
I wish to tell you one thing, my children, about 
drunkenness.— I never yet have seen a drunk- 
ard who loved to drink when he first began. 
He took a Uttle at first, until at last he became 
fond of it, and then drank a great quantity." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; that was the way with 
poor Tom Smith."* 

" Exactly, my children." 

" Did Governor Sloughter allow his name tc 
stand to the paper when he became sober, 
sir?" 

" It was too late for him to alter it, then ; for 
when he recovered his senses, he found thai 
both the prisoners had been executed. Leislei 
left a son when he died, and this son afterwan 
went to England with complaints against th 
governor. But the complaints were not heart 
with much attention; for the people thcfl 
thought that Leisler was a rebel, and that hi 
deserved death." 

" And what did his son do, then, sir ?" 

" I do not know ; but Queen Mary had soon 

* In the Conversations on Natural History. 
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compassion upon the families of the prisoners, 
although she thought them rebels. So she 
kindly ordered ' that the estates of Jacob Leisler 
and Jacob Milbome should be restored to their 
families, as objects of her majesty's mercy.' 

" These disturbances, as regards Leisler in 
New-York, had so occupied the minds of the 
citizens, that they had neglected to give the 
Five Nations any assistance against the French, 
and this caused the Mohawks to be dissatisfied 
— ^indeed, they sent a messenger to Canada to 
treat with Coimt Frontenac." 
" That was bad news, Uncle Philip." 
" Yes ; but Governor Sloughter met the other 
four nations at Albany, and they were rejoiced 
to see him. The Mohawks confessed that they 
had received a belt firom Canada ; but they en- 
treated the governor to give them his advice, 
and after this, they were again fiiends to the 
English. Then the governor returned to New- 
Vork ; and this was the last act of any impor- 
tance which he did, for he died very suddenly." 
" What was the matter, Uncle Philip ?" * 
" I cannot say. Some people declared that* 
he was poisoned ; but that was false, for the* 
physician opened his body after his death, and' 
Baid that the story was untrue. Indeed T do 
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f tiot know what was llie cause of ItiB deatli ; | 
but hia tiody was buried in old Governor Stuy- 
reaant's vault, by the side of that of the old 
Dutch governor. 

" Do you remember any such name a« 
Scbuyler, children?" 

"Oh yes, sir, you have mentioned it before; 
what have you to say about him, Uncle Philip V 

" He was very well acquainted with the In- 
dians, and understood their character very well; i 
and I am about to tell you the plan which be " 
adopted for the purpose of keeping the Fi»e 
Nations on fHendly terms with the English." 

" What was bis plan. Uncle Phibp ?" 

" He thought tliat, by showing the superior 
Btrengtb of the English over the French, he 
could best secure the friendship of tlie Indiaui. 
So, with a party of Mohawks, he passed throu^ 
Lake Champlain, and made an allack upon the | 
French settlements at the north end of it. Ha 
had several battles with them ; the end of al 
which was that he killed about three hundred. 
of the French, and that was a larger Dumber 
than all his men put together. His plan suc- 
ceeded very well indeed; for, afier this, dw 
Indians were more opposed to the French than 
ever. The Five Nations continued to make 
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attacks almost daily upon the French, and 
made great trouble. They were led on by an 
Indian whom they called Black Kettle,^ 

" That was a strange name, Uncle Philip ; 
did the French submit to all this ?" 

" They were forced to submit to it, for they 
were unable to put a stop to it. But they took 
revenge in a very'unjust and cruel manner. 
They burned an Indian prisoner alive." 

" Oh dreadful ! Uncle Philip." 

** This was not all, my lad. They broiled 
his feety cut his joints, and twisted his sinews 
with red hot bars of iron. Indeed, their cruel- 
ties to this poor man were almost too horrible 
to talk about. But the Indian continued sing- 
ing in triumph, while all his sufferings were 
going on. 

" I have told you of the death of Governor 
Sloughter ?" 

".Oh yes, Uncle Philip; and it is time we 
had looked after the next governor, for I am 
sure the people could not have got on well 
without one." 

"For a short time there was no governor. 
The council, in the meantime, gave the com- 
mand to a man named Richard Ingolsby. He 
was called their president. But this office did 



not continue ! 
came over." 



—only until a new govoi 



" I wish to know tlie 



V governors 



I was Benjamin Fletcher. He 
I raised a soldier, and brought over large qu^- 
I Uties of arms and ammunition to the colony." 
" Tell me the year, if you please, JJncle 
J PhiHp?" 

"In 1692. Governor Fletcher aoon found 
out that the Indians would be his worst enemies 
I unless he made friends of them ; and he dis- 
covered, also, that Peter Schuyler had a great 
deal of influence over them. They used to say 
that they woidd do any thing which Quidder 
commanded, for they were certain that he was 
their friend. So one of the first things which 
Fletcher did was to take Schuyler as one of 
his advisers." 

" But, Uncle Philip, why did they call him 
Quidder ?" 

" They meant Peter — that was his name, 
but they could not pronounce tliat. This plan 
for keeping the peace with the Indians only 
provoked the French governor stilt more, i 
he determined to make another attack upt 
Mohawks. So he collected an army ( 
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hundred French and Indians, and started from 
Montreal. After very great hardships, he suc- 
ceeded in passing by the town of Schenec- 
tady ; and, during the night, seized some of the 
women and children at the first Mohawk 
castle." 

" The Mohawks must have expected them, 
Uncle Philip, if they built a castle ?" 

"No, they did not. These castles were 
nothing more than slight fortifications which 
they had put up some time before, for the sake 
of protecting themselves from attacks. Another 
castle was soon taken, for most of the Indians 
who belonged to that were in the toYm of Sche- 
nectady. At another the French found them 
in a war-dance, for they were preparing to go 
out upon an enterprise in the morning." 

" And do they dance always before going to 
war. Uncle Philip ?" 

"Generally. They join in the war-dance 
when they wish to obtain men to march with 
them to battle ; sometimes as a sign of victory 
after a battle. You will learn all about Indian 
dances in a book which has been published by 
the Messrs. Harpers for children."* 

* "Indian Traits." Nos. VII. and VIII. of the "Boy's de 
Gill's Library." 
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"Oh yes, Uncle Philip, you !old us of lliat 
book once before." 

"Then you musl remember it hereafter. 
Well, at this dance, the French gucceedod in 
t taking a great many priaoners." 
I "And did not these Indians fight tliem, 
' axl" 

" Yes, and the French lost about tliirty men. 
It is said that ihey took in return as many as 
three hundred captives." 

" And what did tiiey do with them, sir V 

" They would hare murdered them, had it 
not been for the entreaties of the French In- 
dians to save them." 

" Well, Uncle Pbilip, I should have thought 
that the while men in Schenectady might have 
given the alarm to the Mohawks when the 
French passed through their village ?'' 

"And the Mohawks thought so also, and 
were very angry because it had not been done. 
But the conduct of Colone! Schuyler pleased 
ihem very much. So soon as he heard of their 
troubles, he left Albany with two hundred men. 
He started so suddenly that he carried no pro- 
visions with his army, and his men Irnd no food 
except such as they were able to carry in their 
pockets. When they reached the French army, 
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they had not seen food for several days. To 
make matters worse, my children, the weathei 
was very cold." 

" I think it was bad, indeed, Uncle PhiUp. 
War is, in itself, bad enough ; but for soldiers 
to be without any food, and exposed to cold 
weather just before battle, makes war still 
worse." 

"Very true, my lad. But there was not 
much fighting. After one or two skirmishes, 
the French commander thought that no advan- 
tage was to be gained ; so the French army 
commenced retreating." 

" What do you mean by retreating, sir ?" 

" Leaving the field. It was in the midst of 
a snow-storm that the retreat commenced, but 
Schuyler pursued them with his men. Pursued 
them so closely, too, that a mere accident en- 
abled them to escape." 

" What was it, sir ?" 

" When the French army reached Hudson 
river, which they had to cross on their way 
homeward, a cake of ice served them to cross 
over it. It was very fortunate that they reached 
that very spot on the banks of the river, for the 
river was open both above and below this cake 
of ice." 
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'' Yes. sir ; and if ihey had reached any other 
spot they could not hare crossed, for the water 
would hare stopped them." 

" Exactly, mv lad.~ 

" But, Uncle Philip, why did not Schuyler 
cross oTer after them ? He might hare gone 
over in the same wav.'^ 

*' Yes, but the Mohawks requested him not 
to do so — the weather was so rery cold, and 
they were afraid of an engagement. So he 
stopped the pursuit at the banks of the liTor, 
after having retaken fifty of the Indian ci^ 
lives." 

" And did he, lose none of his men, sir T" 

" Four or fi^l'only, while the French lost as 
many as eighty. But both armies suffered 
very much fix)m himger. Some of the Indians 
who went out with the English were forced to 
eat the dead bodies of the French." 

"Uncle Philip, tliat was horrible, — worse 
than burning that poor Indian." 

" Awful, indeed, my children, when men are 
forced to eat one another to keep ft'om starring. 
It is said that before the French got home, they 
were forced to eat even their shoes. So ended 
the expedition." 
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CONVERSATION X. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children more about Governor Fletcher 
and Colonel Schuyler— Talks about Robert Fulton, and tells 
a story about Christopher Columbus — Cruelty of Count Fron« 
tenac— Murder of an old Onondaga Sachem by the French — 
Arriral of Richard Earl of Bellemont, the new Governor of 
New-York— Death of Count Frontenac. 

"Uncle Philip, I like Colonel Schuyler 
very much. He proved himself a friend to the 
Five Nations just when they needed one." 

"So he did; but he was no the only one. 
The governor was also ready to iielp them. If 
I remember right, the news of ths^t attack upon 
the Mohawks reached the city of New-York 
on the twelfth of February, and in less than two 
days Governor Fletcher started with three hun- 
dred men to their reUef. He arrived at Sche- 
nectady on the seventeenth of the month, but it 
was too late for him to afford much assistance, 
for the fighting was finished before this." 

" But, sir, he showed his willingness to help 
them, and I think he deserved credit for that. 
Uncle Philip." 
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"Surely he did, and lie obtained it, also. 
The distance from New-Vork to Schenectady 
is about one hundred and sixty miles ; and when 
the governor performed it in so short a time, the 
Indians gave him anew name — they called him 
Cayenguirago, or the great swift arrow." 
* "Do you think that very rapid traTelling, 
Uncle Philip ?" 

" It was then very rapid. The jouiney was 
made in little more than two days. It would 
not be considered very rapid now ; but you 
must remember that there were then no steam- 
boats upon the North river, in which these 
men might have travelled. This was in the 
year 1693; and the first steam-boat that was 
known in America was launched in the year 
1607." 

" Uncle Philip, I did not think of that. Be- 
fore you go on, will you tell me more about that 
Bteajn-boal, sir?" 

" What do you wish to know about it ? — you 
have all seen steam-boats, I suppose ?" 

" Oh yes, sir. But who made this first boal, 
Uncle Philip ? and in what water did she first 
move?" 

She was made under the direction of a man 
lamed Robert Fulton, and her first experiment 
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was on this very river of which we were 
speaking." 

" The Hudson, sir ?" 

" Yes ; and to show you how much people 
have improved since in making steam-boats, I 
must tell you one fact. This first boat travelled 
only five miles in one hour. — ^And you know 
that the steam-packets up the North river now 
travel more than twice as fast." 

" But, Uncle Philip, I have heard of Robert 
Fulton before. Was not he an American, 
sirr 

" Yes, he was born at a place called Little 
Britain, in Lancaster county, in the state of 
Pennsylvania; and he was no common man, 
children. We may all feel proud of him as 
our countryman." 

"Well, Uncle Philip; I have heard some- 
where before that Mr. Fulton was the inventor 
of steam-boats; and I remember that I once 
heard a boy say that many other men might 
have done this as well as Mr. Fulton." « 

" And what did you say to that boy ?" 

"I told hiin that I thought it was very 
strange, if so many could have done it, that none 
of ihem did it." 

" A very good remark, my lad — and now tell 
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mc if any one of yon ever heard the stoiy about 
Christopher Columbus and the Spanish Imig^ 

when they dined together V 

"No,8ir.'' 

""Then I will tell it to you; and I wish that 
the little boy who talked so foolishly about Mr. 
Fulton was here to listen. 

" After Columbus had discoveied Ameriia, 
he was very kindly receired by the EjBg of 
Spain when he returned home. Some of the 
Spanish noblemen were not pleased that he 
should receive much attention firom King Fer- 
dinand. — On one occasion he was inTited to 
dine with the king and many of these ndUe- 
men. Columbus went, and the king* noticed 
him very kindly at the table. After these no- 
blemen had been drinking wine for some time, 
they began to reproach Columbus, and said that 
any man might have done what he had done. 
They said, in fact, that *the discoveiy of 
America was mere chance.'' Columbus heaid 
tliem with great patience. At length he took 
an egg from the dish, and asked if any one tf 
the table could make it stand on its end. ThcT 
all made the attempt, but no one could do it 
'Give it to me, gentlemen,' said Colambus. 
He then took the egg, and breaking it at one of 
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SO for as to sue for peace with the 
It was the Oneida tribe. The tnilh ii^ 
the French had been veiy cunning; thoyj 
sent sereial Frenchmen among the 
peisuade them to make peace with thena. 
most actiye of these men was one aami 
let. To prerent all this, Fletcher met dift ', 
Nations at Albany, and carried with himi 
present of knives, hatchets, ammi 
clothing, which had been sent over for 
the King of England. Here again 
pressed great gratitude, both to the \dngi 
gOTemor; and they promised to 
the goTemor this old man, Milet— ImI 
never performed the promise. 

" The governor then relumed to New»1 
and shortly after met the assemUy. 
did very little with this or any other 
except quarrel with the members — and 
have sometimes thought that he was a 
man." 

" And quarrelling, too, sir V 
" Yes. He had one very great ii 
that was a hasty temper. This caused 
commit sin. He was amdons that the 
bly should make provision for the dergf 
for churches, and they seemed unwilling U 
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trol ; bot I pity this weakness for the nl 
bis other good qualities." 

'^WeD, UdcIo Philip, did he snocn 
I wiilding any cbmches 7" 

** When TOO eo to Xew-Yoit vc-a mi 
TiiBity church standing in BnsadwaT. dii 
opposite Wall-street. Indeed, yoq wiH a 
fircm the deck of the steam-boat, befon 
reach the city ; for the church steeple ■ 
two hundred feet high. This church w«i 
in the year 1696, while Fletcher was | 
nor. It did not look then exactly as il 
now; fcx the present is comparatiTriy i 
church. 

*^ But, besides his trouble with the assei 
Fletcher had further trouble with the In 
Although they had promised to gire up ] 
they had not done it; and the old mai 
succeeded in making many of them £riei 
the French. Indeed, the Indians had aD 
them to rebuild Fort Frontenac, whidi 
mands the entrance from Canada into 
Ontario. This, you know, was an imp 
station to the French. 

" Governor Jletcher went again to A 
with presents for the Indians, and blamed 
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very much for suffering the French to rebuild 
that fort." 

"And I suppose they professed friendship 
again, sir?" 

" Yes ; and at the same time the Five Nations 
made a peace with the tribe of Dinondadies. 
This tribe lived near Lake Missilimakinac, and 
the Five Nations had before this always been 
afraid to march all their force against the 
French because of these very Indians. One 
of the Indians who assisted in making this 
treaty was taken by the French, and murdered 
in a most cruel way — too cruel, my children, 
to relate. He was roasted aUve at the stake !" 

" Uncle Philip, this was worse than savage 
craelty." 

"It was savage butchery, indeed. But - 
Count Frontenac was a cruel man, and he de- 
temiined to punish the Indians for their friend- 
ship with the English. It is said, that the 
French never had so active a governor in 
Canada, either before or after, as this man. 
And he was active, indeed, my children ; for 
he spared no means of making conquests for 
the French government, however wicked or 
cmel. He had grown old in Canada, and he 
hated the Indians, if possible, still more than 

2 \ 
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ever. He resolTed to make anotlier attack — 
more particularly upon tlie Onondagas. 

'' He collected a larire annv, and started 
from Montreal. After twelye days' march, 
they arrived at Fort Frontenac, and immediately 
crossed the lake to Oswego." 

** Lake Ontario, you mean, sir T 

" Yes ; look on the map, and you will see. 
Here they divided. Fifty men marched on 
each side of the Onondaga river, in order that 
they might certainly avoid being discovered in 
their approach- They went down as far as 
the Lake Onondaga, some in boats and some 
on foot, determined that some one of these dif- 
ferent parties should surprise the Indians." 

" And were the Onondagas expecting them, 

sir r 

" Oh yes ; and were ready to fight, for they 
had sent their wives and children far away to 
places of safety. But an accident prevented 
their destruction." ' 

" How ? How, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Fortunately for them, a deserter came orer 
and told them of the superior strength of die 
French. He told them, also, of the bombs 
which the French had, and which would provf 
very dangerous to them." 
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•you hill belter make me die by fii^ iht; 
these French lio^s mar learn htnw to s: 
men : tou Indians, iheir allien voa 
doos. tliink of me nhen yon are in 
condition.* " 

" Uncle Philip, this <dd mm wss bcm^H- 
deed." 

"Well. children; this OnoodaeA uliiuii 
the only person kilkd. and afier this CoucBiB- 
tenac returned home." 

" To France. Uncle Philip T 

"Oh no. to Canada: for he died there. nyM 
will learn, aa I go on. This enteipnr hai 
been so eipensive. and the Fin Natiatca^ 
linued to make sach attacks upon Use FknA 
that there was a famine in Canada. Bm dd 
the old count kept up his oj^nehioa. oad Mi 
constantly sending out scalping poiniea to ^ 
ttirb the people in Albany and its ne^lAaw- 
hood. until he was slopped by the pettm^ 
Ryswick. in the )'ear 1697.*^ 

'' \Miai was the peace of Rysvick, m1^ 

'- It was a treaty of peace which wsa W0f 
between England. Germany. Holland, Fmte 
and Spain, in the year 1697. Befitre tins dot 
countries had been at war. Ryswid^gpf' 
know, is a town in Holland : and as Ait Mi 
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CONVERSATION XL 



Uncle Philip takm a walk whh the ChOdren. anitelksi 
Pirate Kidd— Earl at' Bellenoot's death— Talks of] 
baiy, the new Goremor — Shows the Children i 
he was — Telia how Queen Anne removed him : 
sent Lord Lovelace to be Goreroor in hii 
Richard Ingolsbj — Speaks i^ Fits Indiaoi wl 
Queen Anne — Governor Hunter arrivea — ^The 
an attempt upon the French in Canada. 



"Good mominsr, Uncle Philip— joa 
your hat and stick in yoiir hand, as 
were going to take a walk, sir." 

" How do you all do, my young firit 
am going to walk. I have just heard of j 
neighbour of mine who is rery sick. He 
about two miles from me, and I am ghd 
have come just at this moment ; fmr if yotti 
disposed, I will hare your company.** 

" Oh yes. Uncle Philip ; and much 
to you, too." 

" Come on, tlien ; you can go with me 
as the old man's house, and then you g»r ^ 
turn home ; for he wishes to &ce mc alone.* ' 
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"Very good, sir; and now what about the 
Earl ci Bellemont, sir ?" 

" Oh yes. He met trouble as soon as he 
reached New- York — ^first in exchanging the 
prisoners, you know ; and also he had difficul- 
ties about some pirates." 

" Pirates are wicked men who rob people on 
the ocean — are they not, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Yes. A complaint had before this gone to 
England, saying that many pirates found pro- 
tection in the harbour of New- York. So the 
King of England instructed the new governor 
to stop this when he should reach the country. 
In order •to do this, the earl, before he left 
England, sent out a vessel commanded by a 
man called William Kidd, for the purpose of 
capturing these pirates. In the expense of fit- 
ting out this vessel, many Enghsh gentlemen 
assisted. But Kidd turned pirate himself, 
burned his vessel, and went to Boston." 

" Uncle Philip, stop one moment, if you 
please, while I run down to the beach, and ask 
those men what they are digging for." 

" Make haste, then, and be careful that you 
are not hurt. An English ship was afterward 
sent out after this man Kidd, but she was di'vNew 
back by headwinds; and some peopV^ «>iv&^ 

p 
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that those Enghsh gentlemen who fitted out 
Kidd's vessel were glad of it." 

" Why, Uncle Philip ?" 

" The people said that it was well known 
that Kidd was a pirate before he went out' 
and that these gentlemen were to have part of 
his plunder." , 

" Uncle Philip, do you believe that V* 

" Not one word of it. But here are the boys 
nmning back. What did the men say, my 
children ?" 

" There are but two of them there ; and they 
said they would not tell us what they weie 
doing, and ordered us to go away." 

'^ Then I think I can tell you what it means. 
The foolish men are digging for gold and silver, 
which they tliink this very man, Kidd, and his 
crew, buried along the shore more than one 
hundred years since." 

" Do you suppose there is any money there, 
Uncle Philip ?" 

" No, no ; but foolish people are very often 
digging on the shores of Long Island and Con- 
necticut for Kidd's money. I do not believe 
tliat any was buried there ; and if there was, I 
suppose that the man who put it there has 
taken it away, and had the use of it long ago." 
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" Uncle Philip, tell us what became of 
Kidd?" 

" Earl Bellemont went to Boston in the year 
1699, on business, and there heard of him. 
Kidd was ordered to explain what he had done. 
He refused ; and he was arrested, with several 
of his men. They were all tried, condemned, 
and hanged." 

"As they deserved to be, sir." 

" Surely. The earl died soon after this, 
just as he was beginning to be useful to the 
people. It was in the year 1701." 

** He was governor for a short time. Uncle 
Philip ?" 

" Between three and four years ; and if he 
had lived longer, the people would have done 
better, perhaps." 

" Why, Uncle Philip ? Who succeeded 
him ?" 

" The lieutenant-governor, John Nanfan, 

managed the colony for a short time, until the 

arrival of Lord Combury, one of the worst 

governors ever known in America. John 

Nanfan was cruel, but the new governor was 

more cruel than him. I will tell you something 

about this man. 

" Lord Cornbury was an English nobleman, 

p2 
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and was the son of the Earl of Clarendon. 
When the Prince of Orange was made king, he 
became a warm friend to King William. The 
king, to reward him, it is supposed, made him 
governor of New-York; and Queen Anne, also, 
who succeeded William III., gave him the 
same appointment. He came to the country 
poor, and left many debts in England unpaid. 
As soon as he arrived in the coimtry, he re- 
leased a man by the name of Bayard £rom 
prison, whom Nanfan had placed there." 
" Uncle Philip, that was not so bad.** 
" No ; but he did this, I believe, merely be- 
cause Bayard had declared in favour of him 
})cfore his arrival. It was cruel to place Bayard 
there ; but this new governor did worse things 
than this." 

" Will you tell us what he did, sir ?" 
" He made use of the public money which 
was committed to him. He told falsehoods to 
the people — he persecuted those who would 
not think exactly as he did in matters of reli- 
gion — he disputed continually with the assem- 
bly ; and for six years, oppressed the people so 
much that, at length, the assembly of New- 
Jersey sent a complaint against him to Queen 
Anne." 
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"Was he governor of New- Jersey also, 
sir?" 

" Yes ; the queen had given him that gov- 
ernment also. But when these complaints 
were forwarded against him, she turned him 
out of office, and declared Lord Lovelace gov- 
ernor in his place." 

"Uncle Philip, I think well of Queen 
Anne." 

" Indeed, she was a good woman — so very 
kind to her subjects that she was always called 
* the good Queen Anne^ As soon as the queen 
had done this, the people in New-York threw 
Lord Combury into prison, and there he re- 
mained until the death of his father. When 
Earl Clarendon died, his son went home to 
succeed him in the earldom; and when he 
left here, my children, he was unable and un- 
willing to pay his debts in this country; so 
that many poor tradesmen who worked for him 
were left, themselves and families, without any 
money for their labour." 

" Then he was base, sir." 

" And you must remember that he was 
Queen Anne's cousin ; and that proves that she 
would not suffer even her relatiotva lo Cf^^t^%% 
\iBT people.*^ 
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What sort of a man was ihia Lord Love- 
lace, uncle V 

" He was not in the country long enoiug^i tea 
us to know wbat he would have been. He 
brought with him large supplies of soldiers, 
and presents for the Indians, and of course the 
people were all happy to see him. The as- 
sembly, alao,_ Toted to give him a very good 
salary — about sixteen hundred pounds, I think, 
which was a large supply of money." 

" And how happened it, sir, that he was here 
B short time ?" 

" He died soon after he came here, my chil- 
dren. The members of the assembly acted 
very strangely after his death; for though Lady 
Lovelace remained in the country for some 
time, entreating that she might receive a portion 
of the promised salary, it was a long time be- 
fore she succeeded. Indeed, Queen Anne her- 
self had to write a letter in her behalf. 

" Aa soon as Lord Lovelace was dead. 
Richard Ingolsby, the lieutenant-governor, look 
ihe command of affairs." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, have we not heard of j 
him before V 

" Yes ; this was the same mi 
^ for a short time after Sloughie 
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's death." 
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" And what was done by hiin now, Uncle 
Philip; for, if I remember right, he did very. 
litUe before." 

" His government was this lime only re- 
markable for an attempt to conquer Canada." 

" The French and English again at war, 
sirr 

" Yes. I should have told you before, that 
in the year 1702, the first year of Queen Anne's 
reign, the English again declared war against 
the French. In this expedition against Canada, 
all the people were pleased — ^the legislature 
also approved of it — all the men in New-Eng- 
land promised to give their assistance; and 
Francis Nicholson was chosen general. You 
know we talked of him before ?" 

"Yes, Uncle Philip; and I wish to know 
how all this ended." 

" A large army was collected, and they all 
met at Albany, for that was the place of mete- 
ing; but, after all, the whole scheme failed.'' 

" What was the matter, sir ?" 

" The people in New- York, my children, 
8aid that Canada was not conquered, because 
iheir friends did not help them as they promised. 
They declared that the fault was not with 
ihem ; and I am sure that it was true, for they 
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spared neither time nor money in dcmg aO dot 
was in their power. Most of the foils wUA 
were erected, were buih at their expense ; b^ 
sides a great number of boats and canogSy for 
the purpose of carrying the army over dtt 
lakes. In fact, they obtained as many as six 
hundred Indians for their army; and fed a 
thousand Indian women and children, iHde* 
their husbands and brothers were out cm As 
campaign." 

*' And did they never make an attack, Uvk 
PhiUpT 

^^None. But I must not omit to wetum 
that brave man. Colonel Schuyler. He dis- 
liked the French very much ; and he knew Alt 
it would be impossible to make that attack 
upon them without securing the friendshqi of 
the Five Nations. To do this, he spent a laigi 
part of his own fortune in buying preaeMi 
for their chiefs. They never came to ftlhaBj 
without going to his house ; and they used H 
sit at his table, and eat dinners with him. Ss 
you see that all these Indians were ready li 
fight against Canada.'' 

" Uncle Philip, they ought to have tried Ail 
battle at all hazards." 

*' Oh no, my lad. They were disappointad 
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in receiving some British troops from Boston ; 
and, altogether, I think they knew more about 
the danger than we do." 

" Yes, sir, I know that." 

" But Colonel Schuyler was not to be 
stopped by this failure. He resolved to go to 
England and see the queen, and entreat her to 
assist them in making another effort against 
Canada. He determined, too, to pay his own 
expenses in this matter, and to carry out with 
him five Indian sachems." 

" And did they go, sir ?" 

" Oh yes ; they all went, and laid their peti- 
tion before Queen Anne." 

"Uncle Philip, in what part of England 
does the queen live ?" 

" In London. Why did you ask that ques- 
tion?" 

"I was thinking, sir, how strangely those 
Indians must have felt — ^how much they must 
have been surprised, when they saw such a city 
as London !" 

" And so they were ; but the people in 
London were quite as much surprised to see 
them. They followed them through the 
streets to look at them ; and made small pic- 
tures ot them, and sold them in lYveii !bWg^ Vk 
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curiosities. But thegp^'did not look so strangely 
as you suppose. Do you know what sort of 
clothes Indians commonly wear V* 

" Oh yes, Uncle PhiUp ; I have seen an In- 
dian. They wear blankets over their ahooUfln." 

*' Yes ; but these were not dreaaed m liat 
way. When they reached England, the Bug* 
hsh court was in mourning for the Prinoa of 
Denmark. All the English noblexneii hd 
black clothes ; and when these Indiana mat 
before the queen, they put on black dodH^ 
also, as a mark of respect. They won dm 
their shoulders scarlet mantles, tnmmediA 
gold edging. So, I suppose, they looked Hn 
civilized men. But I imagine they £elt atraagrif 
when they were placed in the cairiagea 
to St. James's palace. But we will* 
these men in England for awhile, and i 
to New- York. While they were there, Ingill^ 
was displaced; and a man called 
Beekman ruled the colony for three 
He then gave up the government to 
Hunter, who came over as the new 
This man is quite a favourite with me, wjf 
children ; so I will tell you every thing dritfl 
know about him." 

" If you please, sir.** 
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"He was bom in Scotland; and when he 
was quite a boy, he was put apprentice to an 
apothecary. But as he did not like this, he left 
his master and went into the army. How he 
was pleased there I do not know — ^indeed, I 
know nothing more of him until the year 1707. 
In that year he was sent out as lieutenant- 
goyemor to Virginia ; but was captured by the 
French on his voyage, and carried to France as 
a prisoner. When he returned to England, he 
was appointed by the queen governor of New- 
York and New-Jersey. I have seen a letter, 
my children, which a man named Jonathan 
Swift, commonly called Dean Swifit, wrote to 
Colonel Hunter while he was in prison in 
France. When you are old enough to under- 
stand it you can read the letter, and you will 
then see that Colonel Hunter was an intimate 
friend to Mr. Joseph Addison." 

" Who was he. Uncle Philip "?" 

"He was a very good man, who lived in 
England about this time ; and I mentioned the 
fact, because I do not think that such a man as 
Mr. Addison would have been a friend to Hun- 
ter, unless he had been a good man." 

" Oh, I understand you, sir." 

" Hunter brought over with him near three 
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thousand Germans, who had come to England 
the year before. Some of these men settled 
on the North river ; but most of them went to 
the state of Pennsylvania. They were veiy 
much pleased with the country, and sent such 
favourable accounts to Germany that many of 
their countrymen came over. And I wish that 
mor6 of them would come, for they make veij 
honest and industrious citizens. I am nerer 
sorry to see a vessel from Holland or Germany 
filled with emigrants. And here Queen Anne 
again showed her kindness, for she treated 
these Grermans as well as if they had been Eng- 
lishmen. 

^' When Hunter reached the country, he fibrst 
went to Albany, to meet the chiefs of the Five 
Nations and renew the old covenant of peace 
with them, — and after that he called the as- 
sembly. — And in this assembly he had some 
able men ; — I wish you to remember the names 
of two. — One is Mr. De' Lancey — ^the other 
Colonel Morris. Mr. De Lancey had fled to 
this country from France to avoid persecution 
for his religion. He was what is-csdled a Prot- 
estant, and some of the French people were at 
that lime persecuting these very Protestants. 
So it became dangerous for him to remain 
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there. He was very usefol in Colonel Hunt- 
er's assembly. 

" Colonel Morris was the son of an English- 
man, who had come to the country and settled 
in Westchester county, in this state. His father 
died when he was quite young; and young 
Lewis was left to the care of his imcle. He 
was a wild boy, and frequently gave offence to 
this uncle. On one occasion he behaved so 
badly, that he was afraid of the resentment of 
his uncle, and strolled away into Virginia ; and 
from thence he went to Jamaica, in the West 
Indies." 

" And what did he do there. Uncle Philip ?" 

" He succeeded in supporting himself very 
readily ; for he set up as a scrivener." 

**What is a scrivener, sir?" 

•* He is a man who writes deeds and convey- 
ances, as tbey are called by lawyers. You are 
hardly old enough to understand it, but I will 
try to explain it. Suppose, Thomas, that I 
should sell you my house ; it would be neces- 
sary for me to give you a paper, stating that 
the house was hereafter to be yours." 

"Well, sir." 

" Then that paper is called a deed : it must 
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be written in a paiticular way, and the person 
who writes it is called a scrivener." 

" Oh, that is all clear." 

''After several years spent in this way, 
Lewis Morris returned to his uncle; and the 
old gentleman received him with great kindness. 
He lived then, for a long time, in New-Jersey; 
and he was the very man who drew up tint 
complaint against Lord Combury, and cairied 
it to the queen. So you see that Moms wu 
now a man of some consequencie in the colcmy; 
and Mr. Hunter chose him as one of his friends 
and advisers." 

''Uncle Phihp, I want to hear something 
more about the five Indians." 

"Well, my lad; after they had seen all the 
curiosities of London, and been entertained by 
many men of distinction, they returned : and 
' there is an amusing story told of one of them. 
It is said that when he saw carpets on the 
floors in London, he thought it was very foolish» 
and said that the English did not know how to 
make use of their articles : so he purchased a 
piece to make a blanket for his shoulders ; but 
it was rather too heavy, and he did not like it. 
I have heard this story, but cannot say that it 
is true." •' - 
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** Uncle Philip, that was strange. But did 
they succeed in getting assistance ?" 

" Not immediately. Cdonel Nicholson, with 
the help of some of the New-England people, 
made a very successful attack upon the coast 
0^ NoTa Scotia ; and after that the people were 
encouraged, and he entreated again that forces 
might be sent over to reduce Canada. Then 
it was that the queen recollected the requests 
of these Indians, and she resolved to help 
them.** 

" And now for the war upon Canada, Uncle 
Philip." 

** Queen Anne immediately started five thou- 
sand troops from England. After a month's 
passage, the fleet arrived at Boston on the 
4th of June, 1711. Nicholson, you know, 
was to be commander of the land forces ; so 
he went straight to New-York to look for sol- 
diers.'* 

^ And I feel sure, almost, that he found them, 
sir.'' 

*'Yes, you are right. Mr. Hunter called 
the assembly at once. They were all pleased 
with the plan, and they passed a law for the 
purpose of raising forces. So every thin^ 
went on well While these pTepai«LVvoTV& N«^«t^ 
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making in New-Ycfrk, a fleei of twelve men- 
of-war and forty smaller vessels, all well filled 
tirilh soldiers and warlike stores, sailed for 
Canada from Boston ; and in a short time Col- 
onel Nicholson appeared al Albany, with an 
army of four thousand men." 

" But. Uncle Phihp, did all these men come 
from New- York ?" 

" Oh no ; some were from New-England, 
and some from New-Jersey ; and Colo nel 
Schuyler was there, also, my children, wi|fa 
hundred Indians of the Five Nations, to jon 
Enghsh army." 

" Oh, Uncle Philip, that looks well, 
sir, and let us hear all about it. Did .j 
French expect this attack, sir V 

" Yes, Vaudreuil, their governor, was at 
Montreal when he heard of it. He sent orders 
immediately to Quebec, to have that place put 
in order for defence, and commanded ail the 
men to be ready to march at a moment's warn- 
ing. About four hundred Indians, also, came 
to Montreal to offer him their services. This 
French governor, boys, knew what he was 
doing; for, he not only fortified Quebec, but 
lie placed guards at all the principal posts en 
both Sides of the mei beVow \\v^t town. Thai 
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was done ^ prevent the English from landing 
anywhere tipon the shore. 

** In a short time the fleet appeared in the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence. And now, 
children, the English had more trouble again. 
It was very dark and foggy, and they were out 
of sight of land; and the whole fleet was 
driven over upon the north shore of the river, 
among rocks and islands." 

" What a pity. Uncle Philip ! Wete any of 
the ships lost V* 

" The men-of-war all escaped ; but eight of 
the smaller vessels, with eight himdred officers, 
soldiers, and seamen, were cast away. As 
soon as they could, they retired to a safe place, 
to hold a council of war, to know what was to 
be done.** 

" And what was done, Uncle Philip T 

" Their provisions were nearly exhausted, 
and they were not certain of getting a supply 
from New-England ; so they determined to go 
home.** 

" Then all that was for nothing again, sir?" 

" All for nothing. But this was not the only 
trouble — for one of the English ships was 
blown up. She had on board at the time, my 
children, more than four hundred people. And 
this was the last of this expedition." 
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" It was a sad ending, Uncle Philip. 

" Sad, indeed. And now, children, you can 
see the top of my old fiiend's house, just o?er 
the hill. So you can now return home, while 
I pay my visit. Good morning to you all." 

« Farewell, Uncle Philip." 



CONVERSATION XII. 

Uncle' Philip tells the Children of Hunter's Return to Eng^nd 
—Reads part of a Letter to prove that he wu a good mni 
— TeDs how Peter Schnyler ruled for a short time, until Kr. 
Burnet, the new Governor, anived— Tells who William Bm- 
net was, and proves that he loved his country. 

" Good morning, Uncle Philip. How did 
you find the old man, sir ?" 

" Much better — ^much better, my lad. I think 
lie will be well m a day or two." 

" I am glad to hear that, sir. Uncle PhiUp, 
I cannot avoid smiling whenever I think of that 
Indian and the carpets in London." 

" It was a little strange, my lad ; but I have 
heard of greater mistakes than that. It is said 
that some of the Indians in Virginia, the first 
time they seized a quantity of gunpowder firom 
the whites, sowed it for grain — expecting to 
resip a large crop by the next harvest ; and then 
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they thought they would blow away the whole 
colony." 

'' What a mistake, Unde Philip !" 

" Yes ; and I have read of one quite as great 
among the people in Norway. The firosen 
Norwegians, when they first saw roses, were 
afraid to touch them, it is said." 

" Why, sir ?" 

** Because they thought that they were trees 
budding with fire. But these were very natural 
mistakes after all, children." 

*^ Yes, sir; for the Indians did not know the 
nature of powder : and the people in that cold 
country, Norway, knew nothing about a rose- 
buih." 

" Where did we leave oflf ? We talked last 
of the return of the fleet from Canada, and the 
blowing up of the English ship Edgar, did we 
not?" 

*^ Yes, sir ; but you did not tell us the name 
before." 

< ''As soon as the Marquis de Yaudreuil heard 
that the fleet was gone — ^ 

" But, Uncle PhiUp, excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you ; will you tell me how he heard it ?" 

" Some French fishing-boats were in the 
river, and they saw the fleet move off"." 
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" And they earned the news, sir?" 
*' Yes. As soon, then, as the French 
nor heard it, he collected three thi 
to oppose Nicholson's anny. — ^Bnt 
useless ; for the army returned as sooi 
heard the had news about thefleet, and 
citizens of Albany dreadfidly firi|^iteind. 
they had cause to be so ; for small 
the French continued to plague them 
time. 

'' But the worst part of all this 
this : — ^The failure caused the yndiMMi 
that the English were not so strong 
French. And, you know, this would Im 
to make them friends to the French. 
some of them were Tery much dissatii 
the English, and disposed to go to 
them — ^indeed, some sent belts of 
some of the other tribes ; which was an 
tion to be at peace with them, but to maksi 
upon the English.** 

" What does wmnpum mean, sir ?" 
"Indian money is conunonly called 
pum. But what I mean here was a belt 
of a particular sort of shells, which I 
have told you before was given as a 
peace sometimes. 
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" Yes ; and she lived more ihaii a year after 
il, and was then succeeded by King George the 
First. 

" This defeat in tlie attack upon Canada had 
cost a large quantity of moaey, so that the 
colony was much in debt ; and this made d iffi t 
culty between Mr. Hunter and the legislature, i 
But still the raembcrB respected him very 
much, although they differed in opinion with 
liim. — I can tell you a story lo prove this. 
There was one man in the legislature who did 
not like Governor Hunter, and he sent a report 
to England, filled with abuse of him. This 
paper was printed, and some miserable fellows 
delivered copies of it at the door of the EngUeh 
House of Commons lo tlic members as Uiey 
went in,* But these gentlemen would not no- 
lice it. When Hunter heard that ibis paper 
had been sent to England, he informed the 
New- York legiilatiu-e of it. This legislature 
declared thai the (harges in the paper were 
false and malicmUB, and expressed great con- 
tempt for the man who wrote it," 

" And who did write it, Uncle Philip ' Was 
il ever discovered '" 

'' It was thbuglit that a man named Mulfoid 
had done il, but W was tvA certawv. Not 1 
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after this, Mr. Hunter began to talk of returning 
home." 

" Were all the people now so much pleased 
with him, Uncle Philip V 

" Yes. He said that his health was bad, and 
that he had private business in England. He 
said, too, that he was proud to call himself tlieir 
countryman ; and promised that if he could, he 
would return to them. Every person was 
sorry when the governor talked of leaving them ; 
for he had treated them kindly, and watched 
their interests closely. This morning, before 
you came, I looked into the letter which the 
legislature sent to him when he expressed his 
determination. I thought tljat you would like 
to hear it." " 

" Yes yes, Uncle Philip." 

" It will show you the feelings of the people 
better than anything that I can say. Here is a 
part of it : — 

" * We have seen many governors^ and may 
see more ; and as none of them who had the 
honour to serve in your station were ever so 
justly fixed in the affections of the governed^ 
so those to come will acquire no mean reputa-* 
tion, when it can be said of then^ their conduct 
has been like yours.'' 
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" Ah, Uncle Philip, that was kind. I like 
to see such feeling between a goyemor and bis 
people. It proves that he treated them kindly." 

" I think so. After this, Mr. Hunter went 
home, and for a- little while our old friend to 
the Indians took care of the colony." 

"Do you mean Colonel Schuyler, sir?** 

" Yes.'' 

" Then, 111 engage for it, he did something 
for the Five Nations." 

" You are right. He only ruled for a short 
time, until Mr. Burnet, the new governor, should 
arrive ; but in that short time he did something 
for the Indians. He went inunediately to 
Albany, and made the league still stronger 
with them." 

" Uncle Philip, Mr. Schuyler was a very 
useful man, I think." 

" Veiy useful : in fact, I hardly know hon 
the English could have done without him ir 
their troubles with the Indians." 

" JTes, sir ; for the savages would have becii 
their most dangerous enemies without him. 
But who was this Mr. Burnet, Uncle Philip V 

" Ah, my children, he was another good gov- 
ernor. I am glad to talk of him, for I always 
like to speak of a good man ; and I think that 
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William Burnet deserved the name. He was 
both able and conscientious. And he should 
have been so, my children." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, every person ought to 
be conscientious." 

" But Mr. Burnet had better reason for being 
so than others. He was the son of a great and 
good man. Did you ever hear of Bishop 
Burnet ?" 

" No, Uncle Philip." 

"When you, are older, and begin to read 
large books, and to study the lives of great 
men, you will become acquainted with Bishop 
Burnet. He was a Scotchman, bom in the 
city of Edinburgh, and he was the father of 
this governor." 

" And you mean. Uncle Philip, that he 
should have been a good man, because his 
father was ?" 

" Yes ; and do you not think so, also ? I 
feel sad when I look upon wickedness any- 
where ; but it is a sad, sad thing, when we see 
a wicked son disgracing a pious father — not 
only disgracing him, but sometimes killing him 
by his wickedness. If I had a father who 
was a great and good man, I should strive to 
be like him; that people might not "pomX. ^txcsa 
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and say that my parent was good, but- thai I 

was wicked." 

" Surely, surely, Uncle Philip." 

'' Mr. Burnet held an office in the city of Lon- 
don. I think he was what is called ' comptrolkr 
of the customs' there, when Hunter arriTcd. So 
he gave up his office to Hunter, and then came 
to this country." 

" Then, Uncle Philip, they exchanged offices 
— that was all." 

''True. But before he left England, heleamed 
from Mr. Hunter much about the New-ToriL 
people — about their habits, and their mannen, 
and their wishes ; all which aided him Teij 
much in ruling them satisfactorily. 

*' Governor Burnet had been well educated, 
my children, and he was fond of his books. 
He liked very much to have his time to him- 
self for reading and writing. This is the way 
with most scholars. Although Burnet liked 
this, he did not practise it. Instead of keeping 
to himself, he constantly mixed with the peo- 
ple, and was very polite and kind to them." 

" Then I should suppose, Uncle Philip, that 
he would have been a great fayourite with 
them ?" 

'* So he was at first. The members of thi 
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legislature looked to him with great pleasure 
and pride, for they declared that they believed 
their govemor-to be * the worthy son of a worthy 
&ther.' But, like every man, whether good or 
bad, he had some enemies ; and now I must 
tell you who they were. i 

* " At the time of Governor Bumef s arrival, 
the French in Canada were in tlie habit of 
going to Albany, buying articles there from the 
English — then returning to Canada, and there 
selling them again to the Indians. You will 
lee plainly, my children, that this would carry 
the Indians to Canada for tlie purposes of 
trade, instead of carrying them to Albany. 
Besides this, it gave the French a very fine op- 
portunity for making the Indians enemies to 
the English. Am I underistood by you V* 

« Yes, sir." 

^ Mr. Burnet, then, saw these difficulties, 
and he caused a law to be passed forbidding 
this French trade to Albany. This gave offence ; 
for some of the merchants in Albany, who sold 
the goods and were making money, were un- 
willing to lose any part of their trade." 

" Then they were willing to make money, 
Uncle Philip, even at the expense of their 
country ?** 



" Yea, tliat is ihe plain meaning of it p] 
this will serve lo show you. my children, I 
loo great a love of money will make any man 
base. These merchants in Albany caused 
some of the London merchanls to complain to 
the king of Mr. Bm-net, But this did not ift- 
jure him; for some of his friends proved ve^ 
plainly that llie law was a very g 

" I am glad of that, sir; for I thi 
Mr. Burnet was right." 

" Yes, my lad ; but he went farther than tj 
He saw that it was necessary, if possible, for 
hnn to get the possession of Lake OntaaC 
So he built a trading-house at Oswego." 

" Did the French allow this, i 

" Of course, they were opposed to it; t 
am sorry to tell you that the people in AlbsBf 
secretly violated this law, and traded with the 
French ; indeed, it is said, that they sold arms 
and ammunition lo them. But of this I am not 
certain. However, the new settlement at Os- 
wego continued to do so well that tlie French 
became alarmed. They thought that it would 
ruin their trade with the Indians altogether. 
And now look up at Lake Ontario on the n 
You know that the French had alread3r^ 
J^art Frontenac at the ea,al efiA ot '^V 
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« Yes, sir." 

'' And they now determined to build a large 
storehouse at the west end of it also, and 
thereby command the whole lake. So they 
launched two ships on the lake, and sent a large 
supply of materials to Niagara. Do you see 
the place ?" 

« Yes, sir.'* 

" This was to be the spot for building their 
new storehouse. They thought that this would 
ruin Oswego ; for they supposed that the In- 
dians, who came from the west to traffic, would 
stop at Niagara, instead of going two hundred 
miles farther to Oswego." 

" And did the French succeed, sir ?" 

" Oh yes. They erected a new storehouse, 
and repaired the old fort, and the Onondaga 
Indians gave them permission to do it ; but all 
the other Indian nations were opposed to it. 
They declared that the country where the new 
house was building belonged to the Senecas. 

•" But Governor Burnet then built a fort at 
Oswego, determined to defend the English 
traders . This was no sooner done, my children, 
than the French governor, Beauhamois, sent a 
written sunmions to the officers posted there to 
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" And did they obey, sir ?" 

" No, no, my lads. Beauhamois then send 
message of complaint to Mr. Burnet." 

" And what then. Uncle Philip ?" 

** Burnet supported his own officers-— sa 
that they were right ; and he, in his turn, c<» 
plained of the Frenchr works at Niaga] 
There was a cunning Frenchman, by the nai 
of Joncaire, who caused much of this troub! 
Colonel Schuyler, my children, made ma] 
attempts to get possession of this man, but <i 
not succeed." 

** He was one of those Frenchmen, I sn 
pose, who travelled among the Indians to ma 
them dissatisfied ?" 

" Yes. But there is another thing abc 
the fort at Oswego which I wish you to i 
member. Governor Burnet not only built 
but it was erected at his own private expense 

" Ah, Uncle Philip, that proves that he lov 
his country." 

"I think so ; and the reason why I wishy 
to remember it is this : — some people ha 
said that Burnet did not love this country, a 
that he was not a kind and good govern 
As we go on, however, I think we shall s 
more to convince us that this opinion is false 
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to go to Massachusetts, let me say another tb 
of him. He was not like so many of the g 
ernors who ruled in America — avaricious. 
did not worship money." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I should like to foil 
him into Massachusetts." 

" But this, my lad, we cannot do now; 
we shall hear of him again. At present, 
will stop. The next man that we shall i 
about, I tliink, will be John Montgomery. ' 
will look after him to-morrow. I hope th 
stories may not prove dull to you. If they 
I will talk about some other, subject." 

'' No, Uncle Philip ; I learn a great deal 
listening, and I am anxious to know sometl 
about my own country. Good-by, sir." 

'* Farewell, my young friends." 

END or VOL. I. 
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CONVERSATION XIII. 

Uncle Philip talks to the Children about Mr. Montgomery — ^Mr. 
Van Dam— Mr. Crosby and Mr. Clarke — Talks about (he 
Negro-plot in the city of New-l^oik— Tells of the Executioa 
of many negroes, two white men, and two white women. 

" Here we all are once more. This morn- 
ing I shall talk of two or three governors who, 
I am afiradd, my children, will not prove very 
interesting men to you. One of them did very 
Uttle ; and the other was very busy always, but 
his business was such as you cannot now 
understand." 

** Well, Uncle Philip, do you go on, and we 
will be interested, I think. Indeed, sir, I should 
suppose, that any person who wishes to learn 
history, would sometimes be forced to read tire- 
some books, or hear tedious stories." 

" That is a very good idea, Thomas. Now* 
tell me why you think so." 

a2 
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"Why, Uncle Philip, you told us that history 
was but the story of different countries and 
men ; and I am sure that some countries are 
more interesting than others, and some men are 
greater than others." 

" Very good, my lad, that is all true ; and 
now I will begin." 

" Now then. Uncle PhiHp, for Mr. Mont- 
gomery." 

" John Montgomery came to this country in 
the year 1728, and was governor here for three 
years. — ^In that time nothing worthy of our no- 
tice occurred. I must tell you, however, that 
the French in his time thotight of attacking 
Oswego : and who, do you think^ was the first 
man to expose their designs ?" 

" Mr. Schuyler, sir ?" 

" No, my lad ; you are wrong this time. — It 
was the late governor, William Burnet." 

" Ah, Uncle Philip, he was a noble man." 

"He received the information in Massa- 
chusetts, and wrote a letter to Mr. Montgomery, 
telling him all about it. — This caused the 
French to drop the plan altogether. So yoo 
learn that he thought of the people in New- 
York still, although at that time they did not 
think much of him." 
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** And that shows a fine spirit, Uncle Philip. 
In spite of their neglect, he was still their 
friend." 

'' In 1729, the King of England repealed the 
law which Burnet had made about the French 
trade. So you see this law was not approved 
at home." 

" Well, sir, I cannot help thinking it wa« a 
good law, notwithstanding it was repealed. 
What King of England was it ?" 

'^George the Second. Mr. Montgomery 
died in the coimtry in 1730, and Rip Van Dam 
ruled the colony as president for a short time. 
Now look at the map, my lads-— <lo you see 
Crown Point ?" 

'' Oh yes, sir. It is at the southern extremity 
of Lake Champlain." 

" Very good. It was while Van Dam was 
president that the French built a fort at that 
place. — ^If you will notice its situation closely, 
you will see what a dangerous fort that must 
have been to the English." 

« How, Uncle Philip ?" 

" Do you not see that it has a communication 
by water with Montreal ? You know, then, how 
easy it was to keep it supplied with men and 
ammunition." 



10 EI*T:RT 'Is 

- Hew. I Dcl- PhiLp " 

"■ Bt de,-.:'r. =iy cbjlire" He remoT^ 
iizoes wTL-er. TTr lei*: exr*?-:* ziir.. Mr. 
diec n lT3o, izi z-i if^ ir.-rr--i.? in ihi 
ITT nil-en i* W25 u'irr. :u: ■:: ".ie w?rl< 

"*I shc-di iiTr ::li y:u r^firre-ia: i 
Crcsbjr'* ::z:t I :i:i:Li ± :h.e yeir 17J 
ih« nr*': i?rcT:«::n was ruiif :z New-'' 

-Net u::^: iT3i Unc'.e Philip ' Tl 
many ct :hese schools 'Ji New- York m 

- Xot until 1732. There were coQ 
some of the other states before this: 
was the tcrst ^eeschool here in our state. 
wereHaxrard Cellege. in Haasachusc 
Yale College, in Connec::cu;." 

'• Yes, Uncle PhiliD : and \^"illiam an 
that you told us otlin Virginia." 

•' Yes ; all these were in eadstence 1 
fore 1732; and I suppose the people ii 
York began to think, during this yeai 
was high time they had provided for ec 
as well as some of the other states. 

" \Mien Mr. Crosby died, manv of t 
pie were delighted with the idea of hari 
Dam again to rule them. But here wai 
culty Mr. Van Dam was the oldest mei 
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" Do none of you know where Minorca is ? 
is an island in the Mediterranean sea." 
"And does that island belong to England, 
XTncle Philip ?" 

" It did then, but it now belongs to Spain. 
X think I can safely say that no appointment in 
Elngland could have given more satisfaction in 
^Jew-York than My. Crosby's. He had (as the 
I>cople supposed) interested himself for their 
l>cnefit in England. He seemed anxious to 
"please them, and they received him well ; but 
li€ had one very great defect in his character 
— ^he was miserly. 

" He disliked Mr. Van Dam very much, and 
quanelled with many other men, particularly 
one named Zenger. And when you read a 
larger history, you will see the causes of some 
of his disputes. I hardly think you would like 
to hear any thing about them now. Some of 
the people became dissatisfied, and determined 
to send complaints against him to the king. 
So Mr. Morris was privately sent over with the 
accusation. But this failed altogether; for in 
England it was decided that the complaints 
were not sufficient to remove him from office. 
^ But he was removed very soon, notwitl\«^^4sskS^ 
m ibis decision." 
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" How, Uncle Philip ?" 

*^ By death, my children. He removes ^s at 
times when we least expect him. Mr. Crosby 
died in 1736, and had few friends in this coun- 
try when he was taken out of the world. 

" I should have told you before, that it was in 
Crosby's time (I think in the year 1732) that 
the first provision was made in New- York to 
support a freeschool." 

" Not until 1732, Uncle Philip ? There arc 
many of these schools in New-York now, sir.* 

" Not until 1732. There were colleges in 
some of the other states before this ; but this 
was the first freeschool here in our state. There 
were Harvard College, in MaBsachusetts, and 
Yale College, in Connecticut." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; and William and Mary, 
that you told us of, in Virginia." 

" Yes ; all these were in existence long be- 
fore 1732; and I suppose the people in New- 
York began to think, during this year, that it 
was high time they had provided for education 
as well as some of the other states. 

" When Mr. Crosby died, many of the peo- 
ple were delighted with the idea of having Van 
Dam again to rule them. But here was a diffi- 
culty. Mr. Van Dam was the oldest member of 
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the council, and had a right to rule until the new 
governor should come ; but it was discoTered 
that Mr. Crosby had privately suspended him 
before his death." 

" You mean, turned Van Dam out of office, 
Uncle Philip?" 

" Yes. So a part of the people were in fa- 
vour of a Mr. Clarke, who was the member of 
the council next to Van Dam in age. So you 
see the difficulty. Here was a dispute between 
Van Dam and Clarke, as to which should gain 
the people. Mr. Van Dam said that Crosby 
had not suspended him properly, and Mr. Clarke 
said that he had." 

" Mr. Clarke's party was so determined, that 
they obtained a quantity of gunpowder to de- 
fend themselves ; but this did not frighten Van 
Dam. He called together the coimcil, and took 
the title of commander-in-chief, and was getting 
ready to oppose Clarke warmly. Just at this 
time a commission arrived from England for 
Mr. Clarke as lieutenant-governor, and so this 
matter was ended." 

" 'Twas just in time, Uncle Philip, to save 
the shedding of blood, perhaps." 

" I have no doubt that this commission pre- 
vented the fighting which would have taken 
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place, for both parties were angry. After this, 
Van Dam and his party yielded to the com- 
mands from England. 

" Mr. Clarke had, just before this, called an 
assembly ; and he now sent them an address, 
rejoicing that the disturbances were over in the 
colony, and entreating them to provide for new 
forts, and particularly to give him money suf- 
ficient to repair the old one at Oswego. The 
legislature was willing to do this ; but Mr. Claike 
wished to have the money in his own hands, and 
this displeased them." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; for they had been be- 
fore so often cheated by the governors." 

" He had heard that the French were tr3nng to 
buy a piece of land called by the Indians Iron' 
dequot. This was near Oswego. Indeed, he 
heard that the Senecas were actually treating 
with Beauharnois, the French governor." 

" You have spoken of that man before ; have 
you not, sir ?" 

" Yes. It is said by some that he was a son 
to Louis the Fourteenth, the king of France. 
But whether he was or was not, one thing is 
very certain — he was an able man. So Claike 
went up to Albany to try and purchase this 
same piece of land, but he was disappointed. 
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*'It was rumoured at this time tbat the 
French were about building another fort above 
Albany at a place called Wood Creek; and 
you will remember the one at Crown Point V* 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, I will now tell you what Mr. Clarke 
did. He invited over to this country a large 
number of Scotchmen, and promised to Mr. 
Laughlin Campbell (who was their chief man) 
thirty thousand acres of land for them to sejtie 
upon." 

" What did he wish to do with these men, 
Uncle PhiUp ?" 

'^His plan was to settle them upon Lake 
George. He thought that they would be good 
citizens, and assist him in defeating the French 
plans. Campbell, induced by this promise, sold 
his house and land at home, and shortly after 
brought over, at his own expense, eighty-three 
Scotch families, making in all more than four 
hundred people." 

" Well, sir, I think that this was a very good 
plan." 

" But it did not succeed. Campbell and his 
men were treated badly ; the promise was 
broken ; and he was left to get on as he could. 
He applied for relief from the legislature here, 

II. B 
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acing^ money at his disposal. Indeed, about 
is time, the assemblies were more independ- 
it than was usual, and I wish to call your at- 
mtion to one thing especially. 

" In the book which I hold in my hand, I 
ave one of his messages to one of his legis- 
itures. Listen now to what he writes. After 
nding much fault with them, he bids them * to 
^member, as to this province, a jealousy which 
or some years has obtained in England^ that 
he plantations are not without thoughts of 
irowing off their dependance on the crown of 
England. I hope and believe no man in this 
rovince has any such intention^* 

" What year was this. Uncle Philip ?" 

"It was in 1741." 

" And even then, Uncle Philip, it seems the 
Inglish government was suspecting the planta- 
ons of declaring independence.'' 

" It seems so ; and now I will find the 
iswer which the legislature sent to this, 
ere it is. Talking about this suspicion in 
ngland, * they vouch that not a single person 

the colony has any such thought or desire ; 
r, under what government can we be better 
otectedf or our liberties and properties so 
II secured?^ 
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" And do you know why I haTe reaa t hwt 
passages ?" 

" I think I do. Uncle Philip." 
" Why, my lad ?" 

" These messages were written in 1741, 

■ you said ; and they prove that at that lime the 

I colonies had no idea of declaring independence." 

" Yes ; and this shows that they were BSlia- 

I fied with the English government ; and, there- 

I fore, did not think of fighting until ihey were 

I driven to it. Our ancestors, boys, were brave 

I and determined men ; but they were not rash 

or foolish. And I think, moreover, that the 

suspicion in England shows that the Engliah 

thought it was very natural for the colonists to 

resist. Don't you think so V 

" Why, yes. Uncle PhiUp, it appears so." 

■' Surely it does ; and I wish you to think i4 

I this, and you will then always bear in mind, 

' that when our ancestors did go to war with the 

English, they had good cause for it, (as you 

Lwill hereafter see) ; and then, I think, you will 

leam to prize liberty highly." 

" Well, Uncle Phihp, considering all thtDgt. 
I am not much disposed to Uke Mr, Clarke." 

" We will look into his character farther, my 
children, and then you will be better able W 
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judge ; and we come now to troublesome times 
in his government. I am about to talk of the 
• Negro-ploty as it is commonly called." 

" What do you mean by that, Uncle Philip ?*' 

" I mean a conspiracy, formed by the negroes 
in New- York, to set fire to the city, murder 
their masters, and make themselves free." 

" I thought there were no slaves in New 
York, sir ?" 

" There are none now ; but formerly there 
were slaves in this state. I told you this, I 
think, before. It was on the 18th day of 
March, that a fire brok^ out inside of what 
was called the fort in New-York, and burned 
many of the buildings and the chapel. It was 
at' first supposed that this fire was owing to the 
carelessness of a workman, who was soldering 
one of the gutters of the governor's house. 
The roof was made of shingles, and the fire 
was very rapidly spread by a high wind, so 
that much property was destroyed. To make 
matters worse, the inhabitants were afraid to 
go to this fire to try to extinguish it, because 
the fire was near the magazine." 

" Why were they afraid of the magazine, 
Unde Philip? I do not know what that 



means.'* 
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'' If you had known, my lad, you would 
never have asked the question. A magazine k 
a place where ammunition, such as powder and 
matches, is kept. If the fire had reached 
this, you know, it would have blown it up." 

" Yes, yes, Uncle Philip." 

*' There was but one man in the colony who 
thought that this fire was not the work of ac- 
cident. His name was Van Home. He feh 
80 certain that it was the work of some wicked 
individual, that he called some of the people to 
arms, and set a watch at night. But most of 
the people laughed at him, said that his fean 
were ridiculous, and nicknamed him Major 

" Well, Uncle Philip, Major Drum, as they 
called him, was right, after all their fun ?" 

" You will see presently. A second firo 
broke out on the 25th ; a third on the 1st of 
April ; and two on the 4th. The people were 
all astonished, and were wondering what the 
cause of so many fires could be." 

"They were convinced now, I suppose, 
Uncle Philip, that this was no accident ?" 

" Yes, my children. Coals of fire were dii* 
covered on the 5th day of the month, near t 
haystack, and the day after, two other honsei 
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took fire. The magistrates all assembled to 
deliberate about this business ; and while they 
were sitting, another house was set fire to; and 
before that was extinguished, another blaze 
appeared, and a negro was seen to leap over a 
fence in the neighbourhood, and run as though 
he was trying to make his escape." 

" Ah, Uncle Philip, now we are coming to 
the discovery. This was the work of the ne- 
groes. But they coidd not see who this negro 



was." 
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Mr. Clarke had spoken to the assembly 
after the first fire on the 15th, and he described 
to them the accident about the gutter, ai^ being 
the only cause of the fire." 

" Then he was deceived also, sir ?" 

" Deceived, until the whole design was laid 
open, and it was discovered by chance. I will 
not tell you the evidence by which the dis- 
covery was made, but — " 

" Oh, if you please, Uncle Philip, tell us the 
way in which this was found out." 

" A girl, by the name of Mary Burton, was a 
servant living in the house of Mr. Hughson, 
a shoemaker in the city. She was the witness. 
She said that many negroes used to come to 
Hughson^B house to buy liquor, and that she 
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had heard them talk about a conspiracy ; but 
that no white person heard them talking except 
herself, Hughson and his wife, and another ser- 
Tant girl. Upon the testimony of this girl the 
jails were crowded. It is said that twenty-one 
white people, and more than one hundred and 
fifty slaves were thrown into prison." 

"Uncle Philip, was that girl very young T 
" Yes, she was yoimg. Why do you askT 
"I was thinking, that, perhaps, she was 
frightened, and that her evidence was not good. 
You know you told us that a good witnesi 
must be able to understand what he sees and 
hears, and then be honest enough to tell the 
truth about it." 

" WeU, what then ?" 

" Why, I was thinking, that she was perhaps 
80 much frightened that she could not unde^ 
stand." 

"Well, my children, I have heard some 
people say that her story was not always the 
same, and possibly it was not true. At any rate, 
the people acted as though it was true ; for thir- 
teen blacks were burned alive at the stake, 
eighteen were hanged, and seventy transported." 
" And what became of Hughson, sir ?" 
" Hughson and one of the negroes were gib- 
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beted. His wife, and the other senrant girl of 
whom I spoke, and a man named Ury, died 
upon the gallows." 

" Uncle Philip, what do vou mean by * gib- 
beted V " 

" Gibbeting people means hanging them in 
chains. Besides this punishment, my children, 
many laws were made against the negroes, 
some of which I think were severe." 

"This business was scarcely settled when 
Mr. Clarke began again to demand money from 
the assembly. In return to this they sent him 
a very insolent message, telling him that they 
were rejoiced to hear that they were soon to 
have a new governor. He continued to have 
difficulties with them until the year 1743, when 
he closed his administration. And I have but 
one thing more to say about Mr. George Clarke 
— ^that is, that he made money out of the colony ; 
for he returned to England in 1745, and pur- 
chased a very handsome estate with the money 
which he obtained in New- York." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I have now heard all 
about him ; and I will repeat what I said before, 
that I do not like this man." 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 

Uncle Philip tells the Children of tha oriTal of Governor Clm- 
ton— Talks of a War between tha l^ii^ and Fiench-Cip- 
tnre of Lewisburg by the English under Sir William Peppa:dl 
^War continues antil the treaty of Aix la C;hiq>eUe, intkt 
788x1748. 

" We have now, my children, got as far in 
our history as the year 1743, when George 
CUnton came over to take the place of Mr. 
Clarke ; and you vnll remember that the people 
were pleased with this appointment." 

" Yes, sir ; for they told Mr. Clarke so." 

" When Clinton arrived, a new assembly wai 
elected, and the governor sent them a miM 
and kind message ; and they sent him a very 
respectful answer in return. You see, there- 
fore, that they commenced with a fair begia- 
ning." 

" Did the legislature have any thing to say 
about putting the money into the govemor'i 
hands ? You know, sir, they quarrelled wifli 
Jfr. Clarke abo\ix ihat " 
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" On this subject they piudeQtly said not one 
word ; but they were soon engaged in other dif- 
ficulties, without making trouble among them- 
selves. In 1744, war was declared between 
France and England," 

" At war again. Uncle Philip 1 Do tell us 
what was the cause of this war, sir?" 

" I hardly think you will understand me if I 
should tell you. You know that George II. 
was at this time king of England; and yoa 
will recollect that Louis XV. was the king of 
France. It was while these two men were 
kings, that Charles VI., emperor of Germany, 
died ; and he was succeeded in his dominiona 
by his daughter, the celebrated Maria Theresa^ 
But another Charles, commonly called Charles 
Duke of Bavaria, claimed the throne ; and. t>y 
the help of Louis XV., was made emperor. 

"King George II. took the side of Mar-i^* 
Theresa, and said that she ought to succee 
her father ; and this dispute was the ca***^ 
the war. It is commonly called the war ol 
Austrian Succession. Is it all plain V 

" Yes, sir." ^a^***' 

" Well, my lads, I only wish you '^'^-5.^2^*^^ 
ber, now, that there was a war betweei* ^-i»^'^*'*^'' 
ind France. And as this war caused 
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men and Frenchmen to be very busy in Europei 
80 in America the colonies began their prepara- 
tions ; and I am happy to say, that, in our own 
state, New- York, the assembly voted a large 
supply of money for defending the country. 

' " The English ministry instructed the gov- 
ernor of New-York to carry the war into Can- 
ada ; but he did not do this." 

"Why, Uncle Philip, did he disobey? I 
should suppose that the instructions were just 
such as would have pleased him." 

" The assembly did not see fit to obey ; for 
they thought that the enterprise would be veiy 
expensive, and altogether without succesa: but, 
to avoid displeasing the ministry, it is said, 
they voted a large sum of money toward at- 
tacking Lewisburg. I myself think, however, 

" that they gave that money, not because they 
were afraid of the EngUsh ministry, but because 
they supposed Lewisburg the most proper post 
i^or an attack." 

" That was the reason, I suppose, sir V 
" I am almost sure of it ; for, before this, 
Mr. Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, 
had proposed to Governor Clinton to join him 
in making that attack. At any rate, this new 
plan was approved in England ; and Commo- I 
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dore Warren sailed for the northern part of 
America, and was commanded to aid the colo- 
nies in this enterprise. So the English colonies 
were joined together to make an attack upon 
Lewisburg. 

^* Look on the map, and you will see this 
place. It is the capital of Cape Breton Island, 
opposite the Gulf of St. Lawrence." 

" We see it, sir, just north of Nova Scotia." 

" The forces that were to go in this expedi- 
tion were given to the command of General 
William Pepperell. Commodore Warren's 
fleet of ten ships arrived safely at Canso, and 
the troops then embarked for Cape Breton." 

** Canso, did you say. Uncle Philip?" 

" Yes ; it is in the eastern part of Nova 
Scotia." 

" Yes, yes ; I see it, sir. But who was 
William Pepperell, sir ? We have not heard 
of him before." 

" He was a native of the state of Maine, and 
a very pious man, and a good soldier, as you 
may know from the fact that he was chosen to 
head this expedition ; and I can give you another 
proof of his ability. The king of England, as 
a reward for his services, conferred upon him 
the dignity of a 'baronet of Great Britain.* 

II. c 
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This was a very great honour, and Sir WiUian 
Pepperell is the only native of New-Englan 
who has ever received it. 

" The sight of the English vessels gave dw 
alarm to the French ; for, until that moment 
they were not even suspecting such an attack 
They inunediately sent down some of theu 
men to oppose the landing of the English ; but 
while General Pepperell was pretending tc 
make an effort to land his men at one spot, he 
was in reality landing them at another." 
" And they did land, sir ?" 
" Yes ; and on the next morning four hun- 
dred of the English marched roimd to what 
was called the Northeast harbour, and set fire 
to all the houses and stores, till they came 
within less than a mile of the principal battery. 
The burning of the stores, in which there was 
a large quantity of tar, caused a very dark and 
heavy smoke, which hid the Enghsh forces. 
But the fire frightened the French, and they 
deserted the battery ; so the English took pos- 
session of that." 
" Well, sir, that was a town easily taken." 
*' But it was not taken yet, boys. Taking 
the battery was not taking the town. But 
when they got possession of the battery, they 
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were able to fire from it upon the town. Still 
they wanted cannons ; and for fourteen nights 
the men were employed in dragging these can- 
nons over a swamp to the battery. They 
were forced, too, to drag them themselves ; for 
they could not use horses or oxen in such a 
swamp. While they were doing this, Conmio- 
dore Warren, who was with them, you know, 
captured the French ship Vigilant, with five 
hundred and sixty men. This capture aided 
the English very much, because it gave them 
a large supply of stores. Shortly after this, 
several English men-of-war joined the English 
fleet." r:^; 

" They were fortunate, Uncle Philip." 
" Yes ; but before this arrival, the town had 
been much injured. One of their gates was 
beat down; their batteries were silenced; a 
breach was made in the walls ; and there is no 
doubt but that the town would have been taken 
in a short time. When the French, however, 
found that they were about to have a joint at- ' 
lack, both by water and land, * they surrendered 
the city of Lewisburg and the island of Cape 
Breton to his Britannic majesty.' This siege 
lasted forty-nine days." 

'* Was not that a long time, Uncle Philip ?" 
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*^ Oh, no ; some sieges last for jrears iiistatid 
of days. Bui you must not frarget that the le 
doction of this place livas principally o¥nng t( 
the New-Englanders ; and I have related it tc 
you here because the people in New-Yod 
bore a part in it, thou^ not the most essentia 
part. 

*^ But while the people were doing so wel 
abroad, at home they were doing badly. While 
the attack was made upon Lewisburg, newi 
had been received in New-York that fifteen 
hundred French and one hundred Indians weie 
about to surprise the English settlements neai 
the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, and 
then to attack Oswego. This caused great 
alarm. Colonel Schuyler and Major Collins, 
who conunanded a body of men at Saratoga 
were forced to stop the building of some block 
houses, which they had begun to make." 

" On account of this news, sir ?" 

"On account of something worse than ru- 
mours. Their men were attacked by th< 
Indians employed by the French; and th( 
supplies on the way to Saratoga were con 
stantly cut off. Besides this, murders wen 
conunitted within a very few miles of Al 
bany. To stop this, two himdred men wer 
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drafted to strengthen the garrisons at Albany 
and Schenectady." 

"What do you mean by drafted, Uncle 

Philip r 

, " I mean drawn by lot, or selected from par- 
ticular places. The settlements at Saratoga 
and Hoosack, my children, were broken up ; and 
most of the inhabitants fled to Albany." 

" Do you mean that all the people deserted 
those places, sir ?" 

" I mean that most of the houses were burnt, 
and most horrible massacres conunitted by the 
Indians upon all who fell into their hands. 
They scalped men, women, and children. The 
New-England colonies suffered also. This, you 
will recollect, was during the year 1745. 

"In 1746 the Indians still continued their 
plunder and their massacres ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, it was during this year that the colonies 
determined to make an attack upon Canada." 
I thought they were opposed to this, sir ?" 
They had been, but their success at Lewis- 
burg had made them bold. Listen to their 
plan for this attack, and tell me what you think 
of it. The plan was, that a body of land forces 
under General St. Clair, and a squadron com- 
manded by Commodore Warren, should be sent 
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fcom England. The Boldiers raiaed in the New- 
England colonies were to joinlhe British forces 
at Lewisburg, and then go np the St. Lawrence 
river. The soldiers from New-York were to 
meet at Albany, and march from that place 
against Crown Point and Montreal," 

" Indeed, sir, I hke that plan. Were tlw 
colonies all pleased with it?" 

" Very much pleased. They all were ready, 
but they were disappointed ; for no forces 
came from England. But they were resolTcd 
that all this preparation should not be useless, 
and therefore they determined to attack Crown 
Point. Governor Clinton succeeded in galuing 
the help of the Five (or rather Six Nations) in 
k this undertaking, but here again they were 

H disappointed." 

H " Why, what was the matter now, air?" 

" " News arrived that the Duke d'Anville had 

reached Nova Scotia, with a large fleet, from 
^ France. He brought with liim four thousand 
B soldiers. Of course, this induced the English 
H to abandon their expedition against Canada. 
■ But they had hardly heard this when fresh 
^f intelhgence arrived, telling them of ibe i 
^L fommes of the French. The fleet had I 
^Hmuch injured by alonns; many of the mesM 
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sick ; and the Duke d'Anville died suddenly in 
a fit of apoplexy. Some of the few ships that 
had escaped the first storm were wrecked in a 
tempest oflF Cape Sable ; and so, out of forty 
ships of war and many smaller vessels, only 
three or four escaped to return to France." 

" Uncle Philip, it seems that almost every 
thing went badly with them." 

"Yes, indeed. But this did not frighten 
them. The French, in 1747, sent out another 
expedition. Their fleet this time was over- 
taken by a British squadron under Admiral 
Warren and Admiral Anson ; and after fighting 
very bravely, was compelled to surrender to 
the English. And so ended another attempt." 

"Uncle Philip, the French seem to have 
been very resolute in making efforts to subdue 
the English colonies." 

" Very resolute, indeed. In fact, they were 
quite as resolute in this as in any French im- 
dertaking of which I have ever heard or read. 
But the worst thing that I know about them in 
this business was, their habit of sending men 
among, the Indians under pretence of teaching 
them the Christian religion, but in reality to 
destroy the firiendship between the English and 
these savages." 
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** That was i^icked, truly, sir. But afte 
defeat of their fleet, what was done then, : 

" They at that time sent out no other f 
for I suppose their disappointments madet 
for the present, weary of the war. But 
French Indians, during that same year, atta 
the Tillage of Saratoga a second time, destr 
the remainder of the town, and murdered ti 
families. And these were all the inhabil 
of that Tillage ; and^ if they had found i 
they would have massacred them also, I 
pose." 

"Uncle Philip, I do not like these Ii 
wars. — They are too bloody." 

"I am also sometimes tired of talkia 
them ; and, fortunately for us both, Thom 
short stop was soon put to them." 

" Another treaty, sir ?" 

" Yes. In April, 1 74S, I think, a treaty 
signed at a place called Aix la Chapelle. 
is a very old town in the western part of ' 
many. This peace was concluded betwee: 
English and the French, both in Europe 
America. But you will find hereafter thai 
was only a short pause. We shall very 
discover the English, the French, and 
Indians, all uivdeT arms again." 
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CONVERSATION XV. 



Unek Philip fOM oat FUuiv with tte Bof^ Mid tdhs to 
abcmt their Cooiitryinui, Robeit Foltaii. 
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*'' Ah, good monung — good mondiigy Uacfe 
Philip ; I am very much obliged to you, f^ 
deed, sir." 

" And so am I, sir.** 
And I, also, Uncle Philip." 
Oh yes, Uncle Philip ; and so are we all 
▼ery thankful to you, indeed." 

" Good morning, my children ; but pray teB 
me why are all these thanks given to me V* 

" Why, for the kind notes which you sent 
home to our parents, sir; for all of us "have 
got permission to go with you, and our sisters 
will remain at home to-day." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, and I have got my fish- 
ing tackle all ready." 

*' And so is mine, Thomas ; and the bait is 
all prepared ; and the morning is favOurahle» 
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and the wind is low, and this is a fine day for 
Ashing, and so we will be off. 

" Take this basket with the bait in your 
handy Thomas ; and bring one. of those nets 
along, also. We may, possibly, find some 
crabs under the bridge." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; and I will also take 
your fishing-rod, if you will let me." 

" No, no ; you will have enough to carry 
without that. I prefer taking the rod myself. 
And this reminds me of a story which I will 
tell you as we walk along. It is about my 
worthy old firiend, Simon Fairly. He is by 
many people supposed to be a strange and ec- 
centric old man ; and he does sometimes act in 
a very singular way, and has some thoughts 
pecuhar to himself. But, notwithstanding all 
his peculiarities, he is a shrewd and honest old 
gentleman ; and I feel very much disposed to 
overlook my firiend's faults for the sake of his 
good qualities. Do you know him, boys ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Don't you remember the old man, who is 
80 often seen sitting in the piazza of the large 
yeUow house in the village ? You must see 
him, surely, almost every day, on yoxjx h^vj 
through the main street to my Yvowae^ 
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^ Do yoi^ mean the old man with a Tery 
white head, and who wears knee-breeches, 
Uncle Philip r 

'' Yes, yes. His head is partially bald, and 
the little hair that is left upon it is as white ds 
snow, and he always dresses in the way which 
you describe ; and he wears his hair in a 
queue." 

" Oh, then, we know him. Uncle Philip. 
What about him, sir ?" 

** He is now a very rich old man, and has 
retired from business. He was formerly a 
merchant in New-York. He was bom, boys, 
in the very village in which he now lives ; went 
to New-York a poor, ragged little boy, and had 
to beg his food the first day that h^ was there. 
But, although he was poor, he was too proud 
to be supported by others ] and on the second 
day he commenced working. At first, he be- 
gan to sweep the streets. In a little time he 
was able to go to the book-auctions in the city, 
and buy two or three old books ; and then he 
would sell these books again, the next day, in 
the street. So, by saving his money, and buy- 
ing in this way, and selling again, he was en- 
abled to live comfortably, and occasionally 
send money to \\\a moxK^t and sisters at home.** 
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" After a while, he thought that he could do 
better for himself, and went into a dry goods 
shop as a clerk, and remained there for many 
years, until at length he became a merctiant 
himself. He was what is called an East 
India merchant.'' 

" You mean one who trades with the Ea«l 
Indies, Uncle Philip ; do you not T 

" Yes ; and it was in this business that he 
made his fortune. It was while he was en- 
gaged in this trade, that his son Joe, a wild 
young man, came home from college ; and the 
old man thought that he would make Joe sober 
and serious by making him a clerk in his busi- 
ness. This son wanted industry very much. 
He had a habit of postponing his duties, and 
not unfrequently getting other people to perform 
them for him. The old gentleman was aware 
that Joe was wild, but did not think that he 
was careless or lazy; and so he frequently 
placed business in his hands for execution. 
You know, boys, that merchants are sometimes 
forced to borrow money. Old Simon Fairly 
had promised to pay a certain sum on a certain 
day ; and as the day approached, he found that 
he had not the money by him. He then wrote 
a letter to a friend' in the country (who had 

D 
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promised to lend him when he was in trouble), 
requesting that he would send him the amount 
wanted. This letter he placed in the hands of 
his son Joe, and desired him to put it in the 
postoffice that morning. But Joe was called 
off for some other purpose shortly after, and 
the letter was neglected." 

" And so it did not go, Uncle Philip ?'• 

^^ No ; it did not reach the country friend. 
No answer came on the next day ; and on the 
day after that, Simon Fairly had promised to 
pay the money. And, boys, mere accident 
preserved his promise." 

" How ?— how, Uncle Philip ?" 

" His friend, on the next morning, called to 
see him, for he had come to the city on partic- 
ular business of his own ; and when Mr. Fairly 
asked him if he had received his letter, he 
knew nothing about it. He soon, however, 
explained the nature of the letter, and obtained 
the loan from him." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, mere chance did en- 
able him to keep his promise." 

" Yes, boys. And when Joe was asked 
about the letter, he said that he had forgotten 
to mail it ; and upon examination it was found 
in his coat pockei. OVdi ^i.^^^Y^^XNaa^^^^^ 
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told me this story, and always winds up by 
saying to me, ^ when you want your work well 
donsy do it for yourself.^ And I assure you, 
boys, this is a good piece of advice." 

" But, Uncle PhiUp, you should have had 
your fishing-rod when you asked for it, and I 
should not have said I had forgotten it." 

" Oh no, Thomas ; I do not believe that you 
would. I did not mean to apply this story to 
you. My only meaning was this : when we 
are able, it is right that we should wait upon 
ourselves ; and so I carry the rod for myself. 
Am I not right ?" 

" Surely, Uncle Philip." 

" Yes, my lads ; for that is true independ- 
ence. Doing for ourselves when we can, and 
not allowing others to do for us, is real inde- 
pendence. And I am sure none of you wish 
to be dependant." 

" Yes, yes, sir ; 1 understand you. But, 
Uncle PhiUp, you are going to try to catch 
fish. These fish suffer very much on the 
hook when they are taken. Do you not think 
it cruel to catch them ?" 

" Surely not, my lad, or I would not do it. 
I think that Providence placed lYveixi m ^<& 
water as food for man ; and I can. aee noV^rca 
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in using the food which God has given to us. 
You may with the same propriety call a butcher 
cruel who kills a cow, a calf, or a hog, to pro- 
vide food for man. These animals suffer when 
killed, but still we cannot eat them alive. In- 
deed, that would be still more cruel. But I 
think, my children, that (if possible) Providence 
has been more kind to the fish than many other 
animals. He has made them cold-blooded, and 
they therefore do not feel pain half so much as 
many others. You may prove this before we 
get home." 

" How, Uncle Philip ?" 

''When you take a fish upon your hook, 
take him off and throw him back into the 
water, and see how soon he will swim away. 
In fact, if the water is clear, you will see him 
not unfrequently swim directly back to your 
hook again. I have observed this often. I 
hardly think that a fish, when he is killed, suffeis 
as much as a calf does when he is butchered 
But you will understand me here. — I do not 
mean that we have a right to catch a fish, be* 
cause the fish does not suffer much, but because 
Providence has given it to man for his food." 

" Uncle Philip, it is all clear now ; and I 
did not intend to cWg&^ou with cruelty ; bull 
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have sometimes heard people call it cruel sport, 
and I wished to hear your opinion about it." 

" Don't you remember the command about 
the fish in the book of Leviticus, in the Bible T 

" No, sir." 

" Well, I remember it. It is in tlie eleventh 
chapter and ninth verse, if my memory serves 
me. The verse is this : — 

" * These shall ye eat, of all that are in the 
waters : whatsoever hath fins and scaleSy in the 
waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, them shall 
ye eat, ' " 

" Oh, that is all very plain ; and now, as we 
are at the water, we will bait our hooks and 
throw out, sir." 

" Very good ; I virill fish in deeper water.** 

" I am afraid it will rain, sir, before we get 
home. The clouds look very dark." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip ; over in the distance 
yonder it looks very heavy indeed. But that 
surely cannot be a cloud. — Look, Uncle Philip ; 
it rises higher and higher, in a black mass. And 
see, just round the pond there, sir, it curls in the 
air like smoke. Do you see it, sir ?" 

" Oh yes, I see what you mean ; and that is 

smoke, my lad, if I mistake not. That smoke, 

I think, rises from the steam-boat ; and in tcnot 

d2 
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fifteen minutes we shall see her turn that point, 
for she nears rapidly.^ 

" What steam-boaty Uncle Philip, can it beT 

" Why, the Flushing boat, in which I sooie- 
times take passage to New- York. These she 
is ; you can see her now." 

'' Oh yes, sir ; and she does move nqudly, 
indeed. And this reminds me, Uncle PhiUp^ 
of our countryman, Mr. Fulton, about whom 
yoii promised to talk to us. I wish to know 
all about such a man. Will you tell us of him 
now, sir?" 

'^ What do all the other boys say V 

'' Oh, by all means, if you please, sir, talk 
about him now. We are all anxious to hear." 

" Our countryman, Robert Fulton, my chil- 
dren, (of whom I before said we might all, as 
Americans, feel very proud), was bom in Laiw 
caster county, in the state of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1765." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, and in a town called 
Little Britain, you told us." 

" True, I did. His parents were both Iridi 
people ; and, as far as I can learn, they wen 
very respectable. He was not born rich. His 
paients were poor, and all that they could do 
for their boy wa& Vo ^eivdVvvai to school in Lan- 
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caster. At this school he was taught the com- 
mon branches of an English education. But 
Robert Fulton, when a boy, had a very peculiar 
taste ; and he showed this taste while at school. 
In his childhood, while other boys were play- 
ing, all his hours of recreation were passed in 
the shops of mechanics. And when sometimes 
he would become tired olf this, he would employ 
himself in sketching pictures with his pencil. 
In fact, I haye heard it said, that the little fellow 
always spent the httle pocket money which he 
sometimes had, in one particular way. He 
always bought some thing which he wanted, 
and which was necessary to aid him in grati- 
fying his taste for mechanics and drawing." 

"And did he learn well at school, Uncle 
Philip?" 

" Oh yes ; I feel sure of that, for his mind 
was always busy. Indeed, boys, I do not think 
that I ever heard of any man who disliked idle- 
ness more than Robert Fulton. His under- 
standing was always good and always employed, 
CTcn in childhood ; and you know,Hhen, that he 
must have learned readily." 

" I should think, Uncle Philip, that he must 
dways have studied hard, and been Nex^ *\tA»>a- 
tiiifus, to have made himself so g;reaX ql lu^car 
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''You axe nght. No man can be 
great without labour ; and I am glad tha 
have learned this fact so early in life, 
will^remember this, I hope, as you grow c 
and bear in mind that Providence has p 
no person in this world to be idle. We 
all some part to perform upon earth. Yoi 
duties to God — duties to your country- 
duties to yourselves ; and these duties c 
be performed by idle men. And, besid 
this, boys, industry is the surest road to I 
ness ; and I am sure we all wish to be ha 

" Oh yes. Uncle Philip ; and I hear< 
father say, yesterday, ' that doing nothing 
the hardest and most painful business i 
world: ^ 

" So, you see, Fulton was not idle as i 
but continued for some time to employ hi: 
in the manner which I have described, 
my lads, by the time he was seventeen 
of age, he had learned so well the use t 
pencil, that he went to Philadelphia, an< 
enabled to support himself there by pa 
portraits and landscapes. He remained i 
place for four years, and became acquainte 
ring this time, with the great American ph 
pher. Doctor TratvViYiv." 
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'^ That was fortunate for him, Uncle Philip ; 
for it seems to me that no person could have 
gone near such a man as Dr. Franklin without 
learning something. Don't you suppose^ he 
taught him some useful things, sir ?" 

" I do not know what passed between him 
and Franklin while he was a boy; I only 
know that he made the acquaintance : and I 
diink with you, boys, that it was a profitable 
companionship for him. Howeyer, Mr. Fulton, 
in Philadelphia, made more than enough to pro- 
Tide for his wants ; for when he became twenty- 
one years old, he had saved enough to purchase, 
b part, a small farm in the country, on which 
he settled his mother. The farm was in Wash* 
ington county, in the state of Pennsylvania. 

" And now, boys, I must tell you of an acci- 
dfiDt which, perhaps, gave Fulton to the world 
M a great man. Had he not met with this ac- 
odeaty he would, possibly, have lived and died 
I ptinter. After he had bought this small 
fejn, and carried his mother to it, he started 
Ipon his leturn to Philadelphia. In his way, ^ 
knrever, he visited the warm springs of Penn- 
qlvania, where he met with several gentlemen. 
ITo these gentlemen he showed sorae oi \vvi^ 
B/imtiogs; and they were so muchple^AediVvOsv 
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"^^ WlicoviU BHt W hawHp BCHiiiMiftf HI hi 
inr ' IM Hot wm hp MUvuMufl no' s^ to iTjniphM 

SBO uK |im|l i C ' KBCIV BODY JDUUB 

arts ihaB we oia. I iUbk it w-iu luit 1 
adme far tbat leason. But dioe ms m%i 
ooetlilL Did TOO ever hear die BSBirafl 
jannWestr 

^IlUiik I have heaid the name, ar: Im 
not know who he was." 

^ Mr. West was an American punier. 1 
was Unng in London at that time^ and 
modi distinguished by the King erf* En^ 
These gentlemen at the springs, th«i, advi 
Fulton to Tisit Mr. West. They thoogki 
he might improve in his business by K 
with so great an artist ; and they also thoi 
that Mr. West would treat him khidly. Fo 
followed this advice ; left his native comi 
and arrived in England in the same ji 
and^ I assure you, he was received kindly 
bi§ diatinguished eoxoiXx^vxvaii. In fiEu^t, '. 
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many adber things. Yoa know wkal a p 

i«r 

** Oh je^f sir ; ycfa explained that befior 

^ And, my lads, I can assme too, that 
at this time Fulton had some idea of narisr 
boats by steam. Some people ha^e 6n 
flns, but nevertheless it is tnie ; for 1 1 
that I can show you at home, in one d 
books, a letter which he wrote to Lord i 
hope at this time upon this very subject * 

" Then, Uncle Philip, that proves thit 
are wnmg. In what year is his letter d 
sirT 

"In 1793. But we will talk of this I 
after. We will now follow him into Ri 
where he, soon after this, went, and obu 
patents in that country also, for some o1 
inventions. And he had also the good foi 
to make another valuable friend at P 
This was Mr. Joel Barlow, another Ameri( 

" Was Mr. Barlow fond of mechanics 
sirT 

"No, no. He is commonly known ai 
American poet. Mr. Fulton lived with hin 
seven years. They were not years of idle 
either, my young friends ; for while he 
there, he not oxvY^ ^\.\\i\^d his own busi 
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closely, but he learned eeTeral foreign lan- 
guages — ^the German, Italian^ and French. 

" And now I must tell you of another of his 
inventions while there. I am about to speak 
of Mr. Fulton's plunging-boat, or Nautilus^ as 
he himself named it. This was a boat con« 
structed so as to move under the water. The 
object was to carry her in time of war under 
an enemy's ship, and blow the ship up." 

" But, Uncle Phihp, how did they set fire to 
the powder under water ?" 

'^ Ah, my lads, he found no difficulty in this. 
He invented what he called torpedoes, pur- 
posely to carry down in these boats ; and these 
torpedoes would go oflF under water." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, this is strange." 

" Yes, boys, it seems strange to you. Men 
now travel through the air, upon the water, and 
under the water; and I suspect that when the 
Frenchman Montgolfier, in the year 1782, in- 
vented a balloon, the people there were as 
much surprised as you are now. Indeed, his 
would have been a grand invention, if he had 
only known how to guide his balloons." 

" And has no one ever learned how to guide 
balloons, sir ?" i 

^^No. Several people have awip\>o^e^ ^"^"^ 
//. E 
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ihey have, but they were deceived. " Balto4 
are ieft at the mercy of the winds, and no maa 
knows, when he starts, where he will land." 

" But, Uncle Philip, pray tell us about Frf 
ton's plunging-boal." 

" I should have told you that this 

vras not a new idea of Mr. Fulton's, and, in fi 

he himself used to say ihat he was not the liMt 

man who had thought of it. A man by the name 

of David Buahnell, who lived in Connecticut, 

had made some experiments with a boat under 

water, during the revolutionary war. And now 

I wish to toll you another thing, and it may 

possibly serve to encourage some one of you 

I hereafter. When his plans were completed, 

i Mr. Fulton laid them before the French govem- 

I ment, hoping that he would be allowed a suf- 

IScient quantity of money to finish his woHt ; 

fin this he was disappointed. He then offered 

I them to the Dutch government : here again 

[ he was unsuccessful. But when Napoleon 

I Bonaparte was made First Consul of France, 

[ Mr. Fullon sent to liim, requesting him to 

[ patronise his plans : and iJie consul answered 

I him favourably; for you know that he was a 

Ireiy ambilious man, and I suppose that he 

gbt these plana ot 'E\\\lQn, wtwsa y& 'ate 
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pot tell thai; for tliey could not see under 
water." 

" Stay, George, not so fast. If ihe men in 
the boat had not been able to see, still, other 
people, who were looking on, might notice the 
time when the boat went down, and observe it 
aJso when the boat rose again. — And this, I am 
sure, would give the time. And you know they 
must have seen the places also, where she sunk 
and where she rose. Aud then if they measured 
between these places, that would have given 
them the distance" 
" Yes, air." 

" Then, I am sure, they would have known 
I tow fast the boat moved under the water." 

" Oh yes, Uncle Philip ; and it was silly in 
[ ime not to think of tliat," 

" But besides this, I say, the men in the boM 
I -were able to tell the time. Fulton descended 
■ in her himself, and he counted the number of 
J minutes upon the face of his watch, and found 
l~3hat she moved five hundred yards in seven 
1 minutes. I will tell you how he did this. He 
l^ad a glass window, not more than an indi and 
f in diameter, set in his boat, ai 
ill the light which he wanted. 
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tell you another thing which he found out. He 
discovered that the compass would point as 
accurately beneath the water as aboye it ; and 
he could therefore steer his boat without dif- 
ficulty." 

^' Then, Uncle Philip, Bonaparte must have 
been pleased with this success." 

^' Yes, my lads ; at first ^e was very much 
pleased ; but, during the summer of the year 
1801, when Mr. Fulton waited for some Eng- 
hsh vessel to come near the coast of France 
that he might blow her up, no vessel came. 
At one time, he was very near one large Eng- 
lish ship, but she moved off just in time to 
save herself. So the people in France were 
disappointed, and were no longer disposed to . 
aid him. 

" But some of the people in England be- 
came alarmed when they heard of his experi- 
ment ; for -they thought that Mr. Fulton might 
become a very dangerous man to their country. 
Lord Stanhope (who was acquainted with him 
in England, you know) made a speech in the 
English parliament, and spoke of this danger ; 
and he thought it best for the English govern- 
ment to invite Mr. Fulton to leave Fiawc^, ^cA. 

settle in their country. And it VJ^a \5kio\i^ 

£ 2 
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Ub inflaence that he was inTited otrer by die 
Britiah minister." 

^ And did he go orer, sir f* 

^ He went orer, and settled in London. 
And now, boys, as we have taken as many fish 
as we shall catch, I think we had best go 
home. Fishing and talking will not do together 
always.'' 

No, Unde Philip ; for talking frightens the 
fish ; and I do not belieye there has been oae 
near my hook for the last hoar." 

** Well, weU. Take np the basket, Will- 
iam, and we will go." 

" Very good. Uncle Philip ; but you will talk 
to ns as we walk homeward ?" 

" No. I have told you now as much as yon 
can remember for this morning. You must 
tell your sisters what. I have told you; and to- 
morrow thefy will be able to go on with us." 
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CONVERSATION XVI. 

UDde Fbilip tells the Childien mare about Robert FalUa tad 

his hiTentions. 

" Many people, my children, have blamed 
Mr. Fulton very much for leavmg Prance to go 
to England. Their reasons for this, I suppose, 
were these. In the first place, he had offered 
his services to the French government, and 
they were accepted ; therefore he had no right 
to leave France. In the second place, England 
was the enemy of France ; and therefore he 
acted basely to leave France for the express 
purpose of giving his services to her enemy. 
This is the way in which some talk of him 
now, even when he is dead." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, what do you think of 
bis conduct ?" 

" Far from censuring him, my children, I 
hink he acted in a manner which entitles him 
great praise. The Frenclv, ^oxi V:wy« ^\a^ 
sascd giVinghimandaaai^Xaxvc.^\ ^jA^V^^'sAk**-! 
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if they had nol done this, I caimol blame Mr. 
Fulton for quilting them. ^ He knew, boys, 
that many people thought, at that time, that he 
was acting wrong ; but this did nol induce him 
to hesitate. Fulton was working for the bene- 
fit of niankind ; and he wanted money to en- 
able him to make discoveries for their benefit. 
And HO, provided he could obtain money hon- 
estly for this purpose, he cared not whence it 
came. Was not that right ]" 

" I should think so, sir." 

" And that was the cause of my saying that 
he deserved credit for going to England ; for, 
when he was aware he was about to be blamed, 
he still did what he thought was his duty. 
And, to show you the perfect honesty of tliia 
man, I must tell you another thing. He told 
the people in France that he was about to 
go to England when these English proposals 
were made." 

" Then, Uncle Philip, that aeltles it. His 
conduct was right ; for, I am sure, no person 
who knows these facts can blame him. And 
now, if you please, sir, we will hear you 
talk about some of his experiments in Eng- 
ind." 
."for my own patx,! ia ■n<ii. \^\\t}«. Vt >«ss*. 
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treated very well in England. And I think, 
my^ads, that I know the cause of it." 

" What was it, Uncle PhiUp T 

*^ England is now, and has been for a long 
time, very celebrated on account of the' strength 
of her navy. You will perceive, then, at once, 
that if Mr. Fulton's plan had succeeded for 
blowing up ships, and that plan should have 
ever become generally known, England would 
have been a greater loser than any other na- 
tion." 

" Oh yes, sir, because she had more ships 
to be desteoyed." 

" Well, my lads, he did succeed very well in 
one experiment which he made for them. A 
laige brig was anchored out in the water, on 
purpose that he might make a tnti upon her 
with his torpedoes. The brig was blown out 
of the water and broken into fragments, in less 
than a minute after the torpedo went off. This 
was witnessed by several distinguished Eng- 
hshmen. Notwithstanding this success, he 
was neglected ; and, as I said a moment since, 
neglected, I believe, for this very success." 

"But, Uncle Philip, one thought on this 
subject has just struck me; and'yeXldk.o xiaX 
wish to dispute your ouinion, mP 



" Speak out — speak oiU, my lad. 
not be offended," 

" Then, sir, I was lliinking this. You said, 

yesterday, I believe, that the English inyited ' 

Fulton to their country because they were I 

afraid of the experiments which he had made ! 

»in France ; and, therefore, desired Ms I^^J 
"rices." "^^H 

" Well, what then ]" '^H 

" And now (if I understand you, XTini^V 
PhiLp), you say that, for the success of those T 



very services, they disliked hina." 

"Very good. That is all clear. If Mr. 
Fulton's experiments were to continue, the 
English preferred that they should be made in 
their own country rather than in France. But 
I they would have preferred, above all, thai his 
I experiments should have ceased altogether. I 
think I can prove this to you, George ; for I can 
assure you, that in England, Mr. Fulton wU 
offered a large reward if he would promise tt 

t suppress his discoveries, and not suffer them 10 
be known, either in his own country or in any 
other." 
" Is it possible, Uncle Philip ?" 
" Yes, yes, it ia true. And now just rea<^ 
ue tJiat large book -vnxV vVa igcfteawMw^'if*, 
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behind you, and I will read to you Mr. Fulton's 
answer to this proposal. After that, you will 
like him the better. Here is a, part of his* 
answer, — Glisten to it. 

"^A^ all events, whatever may be your 
awardy I never will consent to let thepe inven" 
tions lie dormant, should my country at any 
time have need of them. Were you to grant 
me an annuity of twenty thousand pounds a 
year, I would sacrifice all to the safety and in- 
dependence of my country,^ — Does not that 
sound well ?" 

" Ah, Uncle Philip, that must be the language 
of a patriot. I am glad that you read that pas- 
sage, sir ; for I shall think well of Fulton as 
long as I live. And for my part, sir, had I 
been in his situation, I am sure I would not 
have remained in England." 

" Then you would have done precisely as he 
did ; for he left that country, and very wisely 
determined to come to the United States. In 
this country he was received, on his return, very 
kindly. The government aided him in his 
plans, and he made several experiments in 
New- York, in some of which he succeeded, and 
in others he failed. But very few people, vxv^ 
children, thought that these failures vie*te o^\xv% 
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to him. And now we will talk about iis in- 

TenbooB in navigating boats by Bieam." 

" Oh yea, Uncle Philip ; and that is what 1 

have been wisliing you lo come to." 

"Before we begin, however, I must carry 

you back a little. You remember my telling 

you that Fulton had thought of this business as 

early aa ilie year 1793 ?" 

" Yes, sir. And you said, Uncle Philip, ihat 

you could show a letter which he wrote in that 

year lo Lord Stanhope upon lliis subject," 
" So I did, and I will now look for it. Here 

is the book. Let me see. I do not find Ful- 
I ton's own letter, but here is Lord Slaahope'S' 
I answer to his letter, dated in tlie same ycacv 
I And tliis wiil do just as well, for Lord Siup 
[ hope's answer proves not only that Fulton hai 
• written lo him, but Imd also written about atCHB 

navigation : liere it is : — 
I " ' Sir : I have received yours of the 30(A of 
\ September, in which you propose to communi- 
I cate to me the principles of an inventiottt u^lu 
I you say you have discovered, re^ecHjifj^^^k 
Vmoving ofs/aps by the means of aleam.^^^^^^ 
I " Then, Uncle Philip, those people art-^^H 
Btainly wrong who say that Mr. Fulton bad^^^| 
MTiflbf of steam-boai« &o &'a.t\>j %% M^^^^^l 
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' Sfirely they are. In the year 1801, whil« 
Fulton was in Pari,, another American gen- 
lan arrived in that city. This was Robert 
Livingston, a distinguished man, who was at 
; time sent out as minister to France by our 
emment." 

Uncle Philip, what do you mean by a min- 
r to France ?" 

I mean a man who is sent there by our 
ntry for the purpose of doing pubUc busi- 
3 with the French government. Do you 
erstand me ?" 
Not exactly, sir." 

You know that two men may sometimes 
e business with each other, and they may 
e clerks or afirents to do that business ?" 
Yes, sir, that is plain enough." 
Two countries may also have business 
^ther, and each country may appoint its 
i agent to do that business. So a minister 
mly a public servant. Is not that plain, 

.r 

Yes, yes, sir ; I see what your meaning is, 
)le Philip." 

Mr. Livingston then met Mr. Fulton in 
is ; and as he was fond of the same sort of 
lies which Mr. Fulton liked, these two men 

F 
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became intimate. Mr- Fulton was soon per- 
suaded by bis Mead to turn his attention again 
to steam-boats. 

"And, in liie year 1803, these two men 
finished a boat, anchored her out in the iiTer 
Seine, and were ready to make an experiment 
This boat was built at their joint expense, but 
the plan was Mr. Fulton's. And now I niiut 
tell you a. story about this boat. 

" One morning, as Mr. Fulton was rising from 
his bed, where he had not slept much Ihe night 
before, a messenger entered his room very 
much frightened, and cried out, ' Oh sir, tiieboat 
has broken in pieces, and gone to the bottom.' 
Of course, this news depressed Mr, FuIlonV 
spirits very much; for he had laboured for a 
long lime, and was just ready to try his work, 
and see if it would prove useful, when this 
accident occmred." 

" And the boat had really gone to the boltoni, 
sir?" ■ 

" Oh, yes. They had made a mialake in 
building her. She was too light, and Iw 
weakly framed. So, when they placed ihfi 
Btcam-enginB iti her, (which, you know, is 
made of metal, and is heavy), she at first bore 
, weight. Bui ou Ocie ^^^"i. Niftl'isift iJazj 
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were to have tried her, the wind rose, and the 
waves in the river became rough, and the boat 
had been split into two parts, and the engine 
had sunk." 

"Well, Uncle PhiUp, I should have been 
almost tempted to have given up the plan. 
Indeed, to have been treated badly in France — 
to have had such a misfortune as this — ^and af- 
terward to have been disappointed in England ; 
all these things, sir, were sufficient to cause 
any man to tire in his labours. And, to tell 
the truth, sir, I should have left this sort of 
work, and gone into some other business." 

" And yet, Thomas, this was not sufficient 
to fatigue this man. It seems, to me, that 
Fulton only worked with more earnestness for 
the difficulties which surrounded him. And 
that, boys, is one of the marks of a great 
man. Common people sink under misfortunes * 
but great men struggle under them, and over- 
come them. Ah, my lad, Robert Fulton and 
Thomas Little were very unlike, I am afraid ; 
md I am now telling you this in hopes that 
l^ou will strive to be more like him. At any 
rate, that you may learn to be firm as he was ; 
md that you will never allow ttouVAe^ \.o \£a&\^^ 
rou, but that you will learn to m.a'&lex \xo\si^^^' 




And now, suppose that he had despaired under 
his disappointments, and gone to some other 
pursuit, what then ?" 

" Why, then, Uncle Philip, the world would 

I ^DeTcr bare been indebted to him for steam- 

I boats." 

' "True. And all that would have been said 

of him would have been this — ' Robert Fulton 
tried to be a great man, but failed,' 

" So he was not discouraged, although be 
thought that so many months* Work wns lost ; 
but began to labour on that same day to reliere 
himself. Indeed, I have heard, that he even 
worked with his own hands for twenty-four 
hours, to get that engine out of the water, and 

I that during tliat time he ate nothing," 

I " And did he succeed, sir ?" 

I " Yes. In a short time, he got the engbw 
up ; and after this, he built another and i 
stronger boat, and made his experiment. In 
this he succeeded so well, thai he wns per- . 
fectly satisfied that boats could be made to 
move by steam. This was ui the year 1803. 
He determined at once to come to Amerid* 
and enrich his own country with the diacoi 
But you will remember, that at this lira 
received that invilalion Vo %o ^^^ 
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carried him there. And firom England, you 
know, he came to this country V^ 

" Yes, sir. And in what year did he arriTe 
in America ?" 

"It was in the year 1806; and so certain 
was he of the success of his plans, that he im- 
mediately commenced building a steam-boat. 
Mr. Livingston, too, aided him in this. They 
continued constantly at their work until this 
boat was completed ; and in the spring of the 
year 1807, she was launched. The engine 
was placed on board of her, and in August she 
was ready for the experiment." 

" Uncle Philip, what did the people in New- 
York think of this boat while she was build- 
ing ? I should like to know that." 

'^ Many of them thought that the plan was 
perfectly ridiculous, and said so openly ; but I 
was just about to tell you the history of her 
first trip, to show you what the opinion of the 
people was." 

" If you please, sir. And I know. Uncle 
Philip, if I had been in New-York at that 
time, I would have seen that experiment." 

" When the boat was ready for starting, 

crowds of people went down to the wharf to 

gratify their curiosity. They did not suppose 

F 2 
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tfaat Fulton would succeed* In fax^ some 
smiled ; others said that he was a foolish man, 
who was wasting money; and almost e^eiy 
person then expected a complete failure. Bat 
when the boat moved off frcHn the whar^ and, 
as she went, moved faster, then they began to 
wonder — ^then to admire Mr. Fulton's talents. 
While she was going on, and the people upon 
the shore all surprised, Fulton caused the boat 
to be stopped.** 

"What for, sirr 

" He thought that he could make her moie 
more rapidly. He made some alteration in the 
wheels of the boat, and started her again ; and 
she did travel faster. And, my children, many 
of those very people, who but a moment befoiv 
had laughed, now began to shout and applaud 
Mr. Fulton." 

" How he must have been pleased. Uncle 
Philip ?" 

" Yes, indeed, it must have been gratifying 
to Fulton and his friends, to find the very same 
men who had gone there doubting of his suc- 
cess, and smiling at his folly, shouting when 
his boat moved off. 

" This boat, in a short time, made another 
trip. Indeed, l^ie ex^ra£v&wt which had been 
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made could hardly be called a trip, for she 
went only as far as the Jersey shore. Her 
next trip was to Albany. This place is about 
one hundred and fifty miles firom New- York. 
And I remember reading in the newspaper at 
that time, my children, that of the people upon 
the shores of the Hudson, some were firigbtened 
and all were astonished, on seeing such a thing 
moving in the water. I have heard it said, 
that one old man, who was very much fright- 
ened, called the boat ' a monster, blowing 
smoke and breathing fire as she moved.' " 

** I suppose, Uncle Philip, that some of these 
people were more alarmed than the Indians 
were when they first saw Hudson's ship sailing 
up the river. Hf^w many years since they saw 
Hudson's vessel, sir?" 

" It was one hundred and ninety-eight years 
after Hudson sailed up that river, that Fulton 
made his trip." 

" And how long was she in travelling that 
distance, sir?" 

"Thirty-two hours in going, and thirty in 
returning. You know that rate of travelling 
was near five miles an hour. Mr. Fulton was 
on board, and he said that the wind v^^?* ?i\^^^ 
all the way, both going and coni\ivg\ ^sA ^^ 



caused the boat to move more slowly than she 
would have done otherwise. And I think this 
was true ; for boals now move more than twice 
IS fast, you know." 

" Yes ; but perliaps, Uncle Philip, improve- 
ments may have been made since ?" 

" That is true ; but still, my own opinion is, 
I that the boat could have moved more i^ 
idly." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I should like to know 
what the name of the first steam-boat was." 

" She was called the Clermont, after a coun- 
try seat which Mr, Livingston owned. And 
I now let me tell you something about Mr, Ful- 
patents. You know what a patent is, 
and you also know that he deserved fiomell| 
for all his labour and expense." 
" Oh yes, sir, surely he did." 
"In tiie year 1809, he took out hi* i 
I patent for his invention of steam-boats, and two 
I years after that he got another patent for sotOS 
improvements." 

"But where was Mr. Livingston, sir? 1 
he not join him in the patent ?" 

"No, my lad. Mr. Livingston knew 1 

I Fulton was the inventor of this thing, and Iw 

^gii aot base enougji Xa Y^eieni \o wf}^,s 
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right himself. And I wish, my children, that 
I could say as much for many other people. 
Many have denied that our countryman, Fulton, 
was the first man who navigated a boat by 
steam, and laid claim to the invention for them- 
selves. Yes, even some countries have claimed 
iffor some one of their own citizens.** 

"Yes, sir. And this puts me in mind of 
what William Brown said when you told 
ut the story- about Christopher Columbus. 
But ¥rill you tell us the names of some of these 
men who claimed Fulton's invention ?" 

" The French claim that a man called the 
Abb6 Amal proposed applying steam power to 
a vestel in the year 1781. And another French- , 
man, commonly called the Marquis of Jufiroy, 
says that he constructed a steam-boat at Lyons, 
in the year 1782. 

** The English say that two of their country- 
men, Hunter and Dickinson, took out a patent 
for the invention in the year 1800. 

" And the Scotch declare that a successful 
experiment in moving steam-boats was made in 
their country in the year 1801. 

" Besides these, my children,, there was an 
American claimant. The friends 6i ^ "^x. 
FStcb say that be caused a boat to \i^ xaaiia^ 
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which he tried on the Delaware river in the 
year 1783." 

" Then, Uncle Philip, that first Frenchmin 
that you mentioned was before all the others in 
point of time. He seems to have been the 



man." 



" No, no, Uncle Philip, he was not ; for you 
remember Fulton's letter in 1793 T 

'^ Yes ; but that was only a letter, after all, 
Uncle Philip, in which Fulton gave some of Yob 
ideas on this subject to Lord Stanhope. But 
the Abb6 Amal really took out a patent Jint. 
Besides this, Fulton's letter is dated twebe 
years after Abbe Amal's patent." 

" True ; so he did take the patent out first, 
but that proves nothing; for I say that nei- 
ther Amal, the Marquis of Juffi[X)y, Mr. 
Hunter, nor Mr. Dickinson, nor Mr. Fitch, any 
one of them, succeeded in their experiments. 
They all made attempts to move boats by 
steam, and failed so completely, that no boats 
made after their plans have been adopted 

" No one pretends to say that Robert Fulton 
was the first man' who thought of navigating 
boats by steam : but Americans boast, that if 
he was not the first to think of it, he was the 
first to execute iu Indeed, we know that many 
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men were certain, long before the mvention, that 
steam power might be applied to boats ; but Ful- 
ton was the man who first discovered how to 
apply it usefully." 

'^ Then, sir, he deserves the greater credit, 
in my opinion." 

"Why, my lad?" 

"Because, when a great number of men 
were trying very hard to find out a certain 
thing, he was the only man who was able to 
discover it." 

" A very good idea, indeed. And I will tell, 
you what is very certain proof that his dis- 
covery was a great one. Those nations 
would not have been so anxious to claim it, if 
it had not been worth the claiming. And I 
wish you to remember one thing, particularly. 
Mr. Fulton himself used to say that he was not 
the first man who thought o/* this thing, but the 
first man who did it." 

" That is all very plain, sir : and will you tell 
me, now, how Mr. Fulton employed himself 
after this ?" 

"Why, my lad, he continued to make im- 
provements upon his own invention; and he 
also was serviceable to his countrymen, by giv- 
ing them some good advice upon the subject of 
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making canals. Do any of you know when the 
last war between England and this country 
broke out ?" 

" No, sir." 

" It was in the year 1812. This war in- 
duced Mr. Fulton again to turn his attention to 
those boats which moved under water, and he 
constructed a plan for shooting guns under the 
water also. This war lasted more than two 
years ; and the people in the city of New- 
York thought that their harbour was very much 
exposed to the attacks of the English. In the 
year 1814, therefore, Mr. Fulton conlmenced 
building &n armed steam-ship for their defence. 
He also, during this year, began to construct a 
large plunging-boat, which should carry down 
in it one hundred men." 

" JJncle Philip, it seems to me, that Fulton's 
plans became greater and greater every year." 

" True, they did ; and had he Uved, we can- 
not say how far he would have carried his dis- 
coveries. This steam-ship was launched du- 
ring his lifetime ; but he died before she made 
her experiments." 

" When did he die, Uncle Philip ?" 

" On the 24th day of February, in the year 
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1815. His steam-ship has been tried since his 
death, and has succeeded." 

" He died, then, sir, at the very lime when 
he was most useful to his country." 

" Ah, Thomas, he was useful at all times. 
It is difficult to s^y when he was most so. 
There were few things which he attempted in 
which he did not succeed." 

" And how old was he when he died, sir T 

"Fifty years of age. And now, my chil- 
dren, that I have finished the life of this man, 
let me say that I would not have talked to you 
about him, h^d I not hoped that you would 
have learned something by listening. By this, 
I do not mean your finding out who he was — 
when he lived — ^and what he has done, though 
all this will be useful knowledge to you ; but 
if any one of you shall learn to be as indus- 
trious as he was, to persevere as he did, and to 
love his country as ardently as Robert Fulton 
loved it, then, my children, we have not spent 
the last two days unprpfitably in talking of our 

distinguished countryman." 

o 
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CONVERSATI6N XVIT. 

(iDcle Philip tells the Children about the plan of the French tot 
joining their Settlements, and the War which it produced be- 
tween them and the English— Talks to them about Danven 
Osborne, who was Oovemor after Mr. Clinton, and who killed 
himself— Tells of the Arrival of General Braddockf and the 
three English Expeditions against Fort du Quesne, Crown 
Point, and Fort Frontenac ; all of which &iled— Talks of t 
meeting of the English Gkyvemors to determine upon another 
Attack upon Canada. 

" And now, Uncle Philip, we will go back 
to our history." 

" Very good, my young friends. Where did 
we leave oSl Do you remember which Eng- 
lish governor we talked of last ?" 

" Oh yes, sir. It was Governor Clinton ; 
and you had just told us about the treaty of 
peace which was signed in that old town in 
Germany. I cannot remember the name." 

" You mean the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 
1748. But, notwithstanding this peace, the 
French Indians continued to make depredations 
upon the EngUsh." 
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" Just like them, sir." 

^^But these occasional attacks from theie 
Indians were not very extensive ; nor do I be- 
lieve that they did a great deal of harm, for the 
English trade continued to increase; and at 
Oswego (where the fort was, you know), the 
profits of their trade with some of the savages 
were very great. This trading-house the 
French had never liked ; and now that it was 
successful, they disliked it still more. And I 
will tell you what caused farther difficulty. 
The French and the English both began to 
build trading-houses upon some of the Indian 
lands; and the traders of each nation soon 
commenced quarrelling. Each party said that 
the other was wrong ; but I think, from all 
that I have read about this dispute, that the 
French party should bear the blame. I will 
tell you why I think so. 

" The French had the command of the three 
lakes — Champlain, Ontario, and Erie. They 
also had a chain of military posts from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to Detroit ; and it 
is my opinion, that they were anxious to con- 
nect these with the settlements which they had 
upon the Mississippi river, ^d this, I think, 
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produced the quarrels. You remember, per- 
hapsy my saying something of this before t" 

«Yes,sir.'' 

" Very good. And now tell me if you can 
recollect any thing which I said in the Virginia 
stories, about a grant of land upon the Ohio 
river, which was made about this time to sev- 
eral Englishmen and Virginians ?" 

^ Oh yes, sir ; you mean to the Ohio com- 
pany : and I remember this, it produced a diffi- 
culty.** 

" Yes, for those men who received the grant 
went there, took possession ,of the land, and 
erected trading-housea. The governor of Can- 
ada very soon heard of this, and he wrote to 
some of the English governors, complaining 
that they had settled upon the French territory. 
In fact, he threatened, that if the traders did 
not move away, they should all be seized. 

" These traders, my children, did not move 
away ; and they were seized, and sent as pris- 
oners to a place then called Presque Isle. You 
will see it on the south side of Lake Erie." 

" I see no such place, sir." 

"No, not on this map. You will find it on 
the old ones. The place is now called Erie." 
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" I see that name, sir." 

** Here these men were placed as prisoners, 
and the French opened an easy communicatioii 
between this spot and the Ohio, by means of 
French creek and the Alleghany river. If you 
will notice these rivers, you will see how easily 
this might be done. They then placed men all 
along at different spots upon these rivers, so that 
this chain was complete. And they had a f(»rt 
at Erie, and another upon the Ohio. And now, 
which of you can tell me any thing about Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie ?" 

* I can, I can, sir. He was governor of Vir- 
ginia, and the very man who sent Washington 
with a letter to the French fort : and you know 
the French commander, after reading the letter, 
said that he could give no answer until he heard 
from the governor of Canada. And Washing- 
ton refused to wait for such an answer, and this 
produced a war, sir." 

'^ That is all correct ; and who was General 
Braddock ?" 

^'He was the brave English general who 
came over shortly after this war began, to fight 
against the French ; and the poor man received 
a fatal wound at Fort du Quesne." 

" WelU Mary, I am glad to find that your 

6 2 
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memoiy is so good, and that yoa fasre attended 
00 closely to our fonner stories.'^ 

** Now, Undo Philip, we aie omiiiig to tfair 
French -war, and we shall see ^liiat put the 
people in New-Toik bore in it." 
y- ^ But, before we go on with this, jroa mnst 
bear in mind that Governor Clinton resigned 
his situation in the 3^ear 1753 ; for many peo- 
ple were very nnidi dissatisfied with him: and 
a man called Danvers Osborne, was appointed 
to take his place. He did not arriye immedi- 
ately; and in the meantime Mr. Delancey 
acted as lientenant-govemor. This only lasted 
for a short time ; for Mr. Osborne airiyed in 
this coontry in the month of October, in the 
same year. He was receiyed kindly by the 
people ; and they inyited him, as well as the 
old goyemor, to a pablic dinner, and seemed 
disposed to giye him no cause to dislike them. 
But while others were merry at this dinner, 
Mr. Osborne was sad. No one knew what was 
the cause of it. On the eyening of the tlurd 
day after his arriyal, he sent for a doctor and 
complained of sickness. He soon went to hii 
chamber, and dismissed his senrant (it is said) 
about midnight. On the next morning the peo- 

* 8eel\kfiCacs<<ec8&tioiis on Virginia. 
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pie in the house were very quiet, because they 
did not wish to disturb him in his sleep ; but 
in the midst of this silence some one came 
running into the house, and said that Mr. Os-; 
borne was hanging dead against the fence in 
the lower part of the garden." 

" Oh, Uncle Philip ! and was it true ?" 

" Yes ; too true, my lad." 

" And what was the matter ? who could have 
been the murderer, sir ?" 

" Osborne killed himself. He was crazy, 
some said, and others declared that he had been 
murdered : and I have mentioned these circum- 
stances, because I think that great injustice has 
been done to some people, by saying that he 
was murdered." 

" Why, Uncle Philip ? Did they ever say 
that any particular man killed him ?" 

" Yes ; but I v\rill not tell you his name, be- 
cause I know that it is false ; for I have seen 
the statement of a man who knew Mr. Osborne 
in England, who declares that he was crazy in 
that country. Besides this, my children, papers 
were found afterward in his handwriting, which 
prove that he had determined to kill him- 
self." 

'^And, Uncle Philip, did xvobodL-^ eH^T\iftax. 
him making a noise ? I shoxiLd axx^^o^^ ^^V^ 
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would have stnig^ed hard iriifle hmgh^ and 
made mnoiae of some sort. And tben he mi^ 
hare been saved." 

** One man heaid him. He wis monng ia 
a boat iqwo the mer which passed by the fence, 
just before daylij^ and he heard what he 
supposed to be something scratching against 
the fence, bat did not know what it was. But 
tUs noise was made by the feet ci this poor 
man, who was then stn^ggUng." 

^ Well, sir, this is a sad story. I always M 
mihappy, Uncle Philip, when I hear of m man's 
IdOing himself." 

** I should think that any (me would fed sad. 
God has said, ' JTiou shalt do no murder ;^ and 
the man who kills himself I think, commits the 
worst kind of murder. You know God has 
placed us all in this world, and we belong to 
him, and owe him our sendees. K, then, I 
should kill myself^ or any other man, I deprire 
God of part of his {nroperty and his services. 
We must all wait our appointed time to die ; 
and if a man is unhappy, that furnishes no ex- 
cuse for his wishing to get out of the world." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, that was what our old 
neighbour Mr. Jenkins, who cut his throat, used 
to say. He said that he was unhappy, and did 
not wish to \Wer 
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" It is better to be unhappy, my children, in 
this world, than miserable in another ; for we 
are in this world but for a short time ; and we 
shall live in another through all eternity. I 
sometimes think that to be vexed upon earth is 
a great blessing ; for you know the Bible says, 
* Whom the Lord hveth he chasteneth.^ In 
fact, I do not beUeve that a man can be a good 
Christian without some trials and sorrows ; for 
these trials make a man pray to God that he 
will give him comfort and strength for the sake 
of his son Jesus Christ ; and praying earnestly 
makes the man a Christian. But you will re- 
member that poor Osborne was crazy, and did 
not know what he was doing. And now, if you 
will bear in mind, that after the death of Mr. 
Osborne, Mr. Delancey continued lieutenant- 
governor, we will talk about the French war. 

" And here I wish to tell you one thing be- 
fore I begin. This was a very unequal war, 
for this reason : the French governors were 
generally very brave men, and they had the 
control of but one colony." 
" What do you mean, sir ?" 
" I mean that the French colonies in Amer- 
ica had but one governor over them ; whereas, 
the English colonies had mawy gaserRsst^ 
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** And to lanedj das diflBcidtj, yon wifl »- 
memberdntl told jon die plin for joinii^Ai 
EbiMi cobnies togedwr, iriiich Dr. ¥imi3m 
offered to Mffenl of tbe gofcmanwiio Bit* 
Attmj." 

** (Ml jes, sir; and tbey did not adofit im 
plan."" 

^Thal is tnie; and I hare often smiled it 
the reasons why this plan was rejected. Toi 
know, in England, it was not agreed to, becaoK 
the king thought that it gave too much pom 
to the people in America." 

'' Yes, sir; and the people in Amenca woiU 
not consent to it, because th^ suppoaed it 
gare too much power to the king. That wai 
what you said before." 

" Yes, my lad ; and that ¥ras very strange.* 

^ Very, indeed, sir ; but now, if yoa plonk 
Unde PVnli]^ we will go on with die war " 
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" I am about lo do so ; and first, let us talk 
about the one against Crown Point. 

" After assembling his men together at Al- 
bany, General Johnson started, and got as far 
as the southern extremity of Lake George. 
On his way there, he passed a place called 
Fort Edward, and there many of his men were 
stationed under General Lyman, a very brare 
man. He determined to remain for a short 
time at the southern end of Lake George, for 
he was not quite ready to march on. After- 
ward, his plan was to move ontoTiconderoga; 
and if you will again look up on the map, you 
will see that this place is directly south of 
Crown Point. Indeed, I believe it is not more 
than fifteen miles distant from it. 

" While he was waiting, however, at this spot, 
some wandering Indians brought him the news 
that a large party of the French were moving 
toward Fort Edward. Johnson knew that he 
had left only about five himdred men there, and 
he became alarmed for their safety. So he 
immediately called some of his officers to- 
gether, to know what was to be done. It was 
resolved to send out several men to the relief 
of this place, under the command of a man 
called Co\oivc\'W"v\\\^TCv^. But then they could 
not determme aa^ow \\\^ ww«^^\ <A ^^^w.^v'^ft^- , 
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sary to be scut. There was an old Mohawk 
sachen), named Ilendrick, who was present, 
and they proposed to him that a certain number 
should be sent ; but he replied, * If ihey arc to 
fight, they are too few — and if tliey arc to be 
killed, they are too many.' " 

" What did he mean, Uncle Philip?" 

" He meant that the number was not large 
enough. It was dclerniincd, then, that the 
number should be twelve hundred men ; and 
then General Johnson proposed dividing them 
into three parties. But old Hcndrick took 
three sticks, and, putting them together, said 
to the general, * Put these together, and you 
cannot break them ; but take them one by one, 
and you will break them easily.' " 

'* Oh, Uncle Philip, I know what his mean- 
ing was this time — he meant that those men 
should be kept together." 

" Yes, and General Johnson took his advice ; 
and so Colonel Williams started with one thou- 
sand white men and two hundred Indians to- 
ward Fort Edward. He had not been gone 
more than two hours, when Johnson and his 
men began to hear the Turing of guns, which 
sounded to them not more than three miles 
distant ; and presently the sound drew nearer 

ii 
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and nearer, and Johnson became very much 
frightened. And he had cause for fright, my 
children ; for soon after, many of Colonel 
Williams's men were seen rushing back, and 
in a little while the French army came in sight, 
for they were pursuing these men closely. 
And I think, boys, if these Frenchmen had 
rushed immediately upon the encampment 
where Johnson and his men were, that they 
would have killed them all, or taken them pris- 
oners. For they were led on by Baron Dies- 
kau, a very brave soldier; and, besides this, 
the English were so much taken by surprise, 
that I hardly think they would have made any 
resistance." 

"Then Baron Dieskau did not rush upon 
them, sir?" 

" No. He stopped with his men about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the encampment, 
and they commenced firing. But this firing 
could not do them much injury at such a dis- 
tance, and the English had time to prepare 
their cannons and return the fire. Then the 
French and the Canadians began to run, and to 
dodge behind logs, and trees, and bushes. 
Baron Dieskau, like a brave man, stood with a 
few of his troops around liim, and continued tc 
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fight. He attempted for a long time to force 
his way, first on the right hand, and then on the 
left ; but it was all to no purpose. The few 
who had stood around him began to scatter 
and become confused; and then the English 
jumped over their breastwork, killed many, 
and pursued those who ran. The French, in 
this"^ battle, out of two thousand men, had be- 
tween seven and eight hundred killed, and 
thirty taken prisoners." 

"And what became of their brave com- 
mander, sir?" 

" He, poor man, received a ball in one of his 
legs, and was unable to follow his army. He 
was found by an English soldier, resting upon 
the stump of a tree, with scarcely a fiiend near 
him. The baron thought that he was not safe ; 
and while he was feeling for his watch, that he 
might give it to the soldier to prevent his shoot- 
ing him, he received another wound ; for the 
soldier thought that he was searching for a pis- 
tol, and so he shot him." 

" Poor man. Uncle Philip ; and did the shot 

kill him r 

" No ; but he was made prisoner, and carried 

first to Albany, and afterward to New- York. 

But he was not a prisoner always ; for some 
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time after litis he siiilcd fur Europe, retV^^H 

lo France, and died there." ^^H 

"Well, Uncle Philip, 1 should like, a^^H 

know how many men the English lost iiM^I 

I battle." 

" About two hundred, my lad ; and among 
these were some brave- men. Colonel Will- 
' iams, and a Colonel Ashley, and Major Nidi- 
ols, all died here. And tlicrc was another man, 
children, who lost his life here. It was the old 
Mohawk sachem." 

" Poor old Hendrick, sir? Ah, Uncle Philip, 
I feel sorry for him," 

" General Johnson himself was also wounded 
in this battle in the early part of the day; and 
then General Lyman look ihe command ; and 1 
think, my lads, that he deserves more credit for 
this victory than any otiier Englishman who 
was on the field." 

" And now, Uncle Philip, I suppose that ibe 
English were ready to march against Crown 
Pouit V 
I " No, no. It was thought too late in the 
I season to make the attack, and ihesc men tD 
' returned home. And ao ended this expedidM| 
against Crown Point." ^^H 

" Well, sir, 1 caW \K\* w ^aAw^r ^^H 
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'' Yes, and you call it by its proper name. 
The English did not succeed in doing what 
they wished ; but still they boasted very much 
of having obtained a victory." 

"But I think a man does well when he 
succeeds in what he undertakes. That is my 
notion, sir ; and now will you let us hear about 
the expedition against Fort Frontenac ?" 

" This was not even so fortunate as the one 
we have talked of. Governor Shirley went, 
with his two thousand men, as far as Oswego. 
Here he determined to leave fourteen hundred of 
these, and cross the lake writh only six hundred." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, that looks like protect- 
ing Oswego instead of attacking Fort Fronte- 
nac." 

"So it does: but it did neither of these 
things. The lake was a httle boisterous, for 
what was called the rainy season was coming 
on; and his men were badly supplied with 
provisions, so he returned with most of them 
to Albany. He left, however, only seven hun- 
dred men at Oswego when he went back ; and 
these were under the command of Colonel 
Mercer. We shall learn hereafter what be- 
came of them." 

" And so he did nothing, also. Then, 

II 2 
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Uncle Philip, all Uiree of these expeditions 
failed ?" 

" Yes, my lad ; and this war, so far, was of 
no service to the English that I can see, except 
in two particular things : one was, the capture 
of the whole of Nova Scotia, which before this 
had been taken by the Massachusetts soldiers 
under Colonel Monckton, another brave officer." 

" And what was the other, sir ?" 

" It was tliis : these disappointments caused 
the English colonists to make greater exertions 
than ever ; and some of them proved that they 
were very patriotic — that is, that they loved 
their country. Among these, I am proud to 
have it in my power to say, that our own state, 
New- York, was always ready to offer her as- 
sistance; and she gave away large sums of 
money to carry on this war with the French. 
She also gave money to some of her sister colo- 
nies, to enable them to keep off the Indians, 
who were constantly attacking them. 

" So General Shirley returned to Albany after 
his disappointment, and there received a com- 
mission, appointing him the chief commander 
of all the forces in North America. A meeting 
was soon called, that all the English governors 
might hold a couxvdl of war." 
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Yoli mean, I suppose, sir, that they might 
determine what was to be done." 

" Yes. The governors of Connectirut, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland met, and 
they said that the cause of the failure in their 
former plans, was the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of forces. So they still continued to think 
of conquering Canada ; and talked about making 
attacks upon the same places. They resolved, 
however, to have more men this time. They 
thought that they coidd raise ten thousand to 
go against Crown Point ; six thousand against 
Niagara and Fort Frontenac ; and three thou- 
sand against Fort du Quesne." 

" That was a large number of soldiers, 
Uncle Philip ; and I hope that we shall hear 
better news about them in this second under- 
taking ; for I think that the French plan for 
joining their settlements at the expense of the 
English, was very unjust. And I am anxious 
to learn that they were defeated. 

" You will hear something more about it 
in the morning ; and now, children, I bid you 
good evening." 
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CONVERSATION XVIII. 

acle Philip tells [lie aiildren more of Ihe War belireen Itu 
French anil English— Talks of Lord Loudoun and hu 
TMurea— Tnlka to thflm tilmiit Gennrala Abercmmbte and 

UAmhetst, uid Ihtnr EipeditinnB— Givei an Account ol tb* 
BktU« of Quebec.nheteGeDBiBl Wolfe and Geiiersl Hontcalm 

' bMh died. 

" As we wish lo keep every ihing dislincdy 
memory, my young companions, the 6rrt 
tiing that I liave to do now, is to tcU yon 
fiiat a new governor of New- York airived in 

e year 1755." 

" And who was he, sir V 

" Sir Charles Hardy was the man. The 
legislature met soon afl^r his arrival, snd 
seemed very anxious to assist in lliese under* 
takings against the French ; and so we wUl 
now look into this second plan of the war." 

"Very good, sir; and we are all ready to 
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sembled his men in the neighbourhood of Lake 
George, and found that he had only seven 
thousand ; and he did not think this number 
sufficient." 

" No, Uncle Philip ; for ten thousand, you said, 
was the number to go against Crown Point." 

" But, fortunately. General Abercrombie 
joined him, with a large body of English 
troops ; and now his army was large enough, 
but still he was not ready to go on." 

" Why, what was the matter now, sir ?" 

" Do you remember my telling you, when I 
talked of Virginia, that Washington at one 
time resigned his command as an officer ?" 

" Oh yes, sir ; and the cause of his doing 
this was, that the English officers were placed 
above the American officers."* 

" You are right ; and this same difficulty oc- 
curred in New- York. The Earl of Loudoun 
(of whom we have talked before) had been 
sent out to this country as commander-in-chief 
of all the soldiers in North America." 

" I thought Mr. Shirley was commander-in- 
chief, sir ?" 

" So he was, until Lord Loudoun arrived. 

♦ See Conversation!! on Virginia. 



IWhen iie came, ibis dispiiie alioul Am 



ftand English ofBcc 



) began ; and ffhil 



r were settling this, I will tell you 

was done. One tiling I know ; it would have 

■en much better for ihem if lliey had never 

d such a. dispute. And, as I suid, I musl 

II you what happened while this dispute was 

I going on. Did you ever hear of the Marqui« 

(de Montcalm?" 

' No, sir. Who was he, Uncle Philip V 
" He was the Frencli general who succeeded 
Ifliaron Dieskau, and commanded tlie troops of 
J Canada after him. And he was one of (he 
f Vraveat Frenchmen of whom I ever heard. 

"While the English were ignorant as 10 

I what they should do, he left Fort Frontenac 

[ with an army of five thousand men, to make BH 

m attack upon Oswego. He crossed over Uie 

I lake, I beheve. He then placed his large 

I ships before the place, so as to block it up by 

I water, and fiscd a very sUong body of men 

between Oswego and Albany, so as In prevent 

their receiving any assistance from New-Yoik. 

He then brought up hi^ cannon, and ctnn- 

ineiiced tiring upon the place. In a little time 

Genera! Mercer, who was stationed there, at 

yoJi know, received a"«o\n\iitWR*.t'Mv\vaR.-hatl 
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which. cost hun his life. After this the fort 
surrendered, but upon certain conditions. The 
prisoners were to be treated kindly, and carried 
to Montreal." 

" These terms were very good on the part 
of the English, were they not, sir ?" / 
• " Very good, if they had been kept. It is 
said that the French violated these terms, and 
many of the British of&cers and soldiers were 
insulted and murdered by the Indians. I have 
read, in one old book, that many who were 
sick were cruelly scalped in what was called 
the hospitd ; that is, a place where the sick 
are put to be nursed." 

" Uncle Philip, that was base." 

" The worst part of all this was the story 
which was told about General Montcalm. 
Some people say that he really delivered up 
about twenty of the prisoners to the English, 
for them to do with as they pleased." 

" And that was worse than m\u:dering, sir ?" 

" If true, it was ; because he must have 
known that the Indians would not only kill 
those men, but kill them in their most cruel 
way. But I hope, children, that this story is 
not true ; and I must do the French general 
justice, by telling you that many ipco\Aft dL««^ \\ 
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altogether. At any rate, after the surrender, 
he destroyed the forts at Oswego, took all the 
ammunition there, and captured about fifteen 
hundred prisoners. After this, he told the 
savages that the English had built these forts 
there only to frighten them, and to keep them in 
submission ; and then he, with his army, re- 
turned to Fort Frontcnac. And thus ended the 
trading at Oswego." 

" And what was done by the English when 
they heard of all this, sir ?" 

" Lord Loudoun became alarmed, and thought 
that instead of making attacks upon their ene- 
mies, they had best make ready to protect them- 
selves at home. So General Winslow was 
ordered not to go on against Crown Point, but 
only to make preparations to ])revent the French 
from entering into New- York by the way of 
Lake Cliamplain. Many posts in differenP 
parts of the state were made strong, particu- 
larly Fort Edward and Fort William Henry." 

" Where was Fort William Henry, sir ?" 

"On the southern shore of Lake George. 
And this, my children, was all that was done; 
and so ended the second attempt made by the 
English to subdue Canada." 

" Bui how abovxl those other expeditions r 
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" The one against Fort Frontenac had not 
been commenced ; and as for that against Fort 
du Quesne, there was not a single preparation 
made toward it." 

"Well, Uncle Philip, that was shameful. 
What could have been the cause of all this ?" 

' I think the cause was what I have already 
stated. The English colonies were not all 
joined together, like the French. But Lord 
Loudoun, boys, had a very diflferent opinion 
from Uncle Philip. He called, immediately, 
another council of war, to be held in the city of 
Boston, and invited the governors of New-Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia to meet him there. At 
this meeting he said that tliese failures were 
owing altogether to the colonies. He stated 
that there was not a sufficient number of colo- 
nial soldiers ; and that such as were in the coun- 
try were not good soldiers." 

" But how could he say bo, sir ? I am sure 
the soldiers of the colony fought well when 
Baron Dieskau was taken prisoner." 

" Indeed they did. The fact is, I think, that 
Lord Loudoun wished to throw the blame of 
these failures somewhere, and he did not know 
where he could throw it except upon these sol- 
diers. I wish that he had been half as brave 
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or half as useful as some of these very men 
whom he abused." 

*^ I hope, sir, that he did something more than 
abusing these men. If that was all he did, I see 
no necessity for the meeting." 
* "Oh yes. He recommended that troops 
bhould be raised in New-England, New- York,** 
and New-Jersey, for another campaign. This 
council met in the winter time ; and, notwith- 
standing all his abuse, when spring opened, a 
large number of soldiers were collected for him. 
All of them were anxious also to go on with this 
war. And now look upon the map, and tell 
me if you see Halifax ?" 

" Yes, sir, 1 see it. There it is, in Nova 
Scotia." 

" Right, Mary ; Jilid you will bear in mind, 
that at this very time of which we are speak- 
ing, Admiral Holboum arrived at this very 
place with a squadron from England. He had 
on board five thousand men, under the com- 
mand of George Viscount Howe, as he was 
most commonly called." 

"Then, Uncle Philip, the soldiers of the 
colonies had all these to aid them ?" 

" Yes ; and Lord Jjoudoun, as soon as he 
heard of ihis 'Amval, sailed from New- York 
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with six thousand men, to join the troops in 
Halifax. And now, my young friends, before 
I go on, I wish to tell you something about a 
man named Parker." 

What is it. Uncle Philip T 
This Colonel Parker was one of the Eng- 
lishmen were was fighting against the French. 
So he started, with some of his men, in whale- 
boats, to attack the French guard at Ticonder- 
oga. He landed at night on an island near 
them, and sent, before day, three boats to the 
mainland. These boats the French took ; and 
what was still more unfortunate, they learned 
all the colonel's plans. So they hid three hun- 
dred men behind the point where the colonel 
intended to land, and placed their boats where 
he was to meet them. The colonel mistook 
these for his own boats, and made a hasty 
landing, expecting soon to surprise the guard. 
But he was very much surprised when he 
sbto found himself surrounded by the enemy, 
and most of his men cut to pieces ? 

"This misfortune of Colonel Parker gave 
General Montcalm very great pleasure ; and he 
had heard, also, that Lord Loudoun had carried 
gix thousand men from New- York : so he de- 

16564T 
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termined, in his absence, to make i 



stuck 



I 



upon Fort Wilbam Henry." 

" All, Uncle Philip, General Montcalm must 
have been a great soldier. How he watched 
his advantages ! Who was at Fort William 
Henry to protect it, sir t" 

" Colonel Monroe, a very brave officer, vras 
there, wiili tliree thousand men ; and Montcalin 
came down against ihem with nine thousand 
aoldiera ; and on the very day that lie came 
before the place, he demanded that they should 
surrender. But Colonel Monroe refused, and 
the French then commenced firing upon them, 
and this firing lasted for sis days ; then Monroft 
surrendered, for his ammunition was exhatiBieiil, 
and he could fight no longer. During llw 
whole of this fighting, General Webb, who WM 
stationed al Fort Edward, not more than fifteen 
miles distant, sent not even one man to assist 
poor Monroe." 

"And was he able to send his men, sir? 
Did nothing prevent liim from sending some of 
lliem?" 

"Able! Surely he was." 

" Then, Uncle Philip, was not liia conii 
base?" 
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** Indeed it was ; and what made it worse 
was this : it was said, that Sir William John- 
son, who was there with him, begged that he 
might go with some of the men to Colonel 
Monroe. After some time, he consented that 
Johnson should take as many as were willing 
to go. The drums were then beaten to call the 
soldiers together, and almost every man was 
anxious to march to Fort William Henry. 
After these men had been ready with their 
arms nearly all day, Johnson came to them, 
and told them that General Webb had said 
that they should not march." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, pray what kind of a 
man was this General Webb ?" 

" I cannot say, my lad ; but one thing I 
know : these soldiers were some very sad, and 
others very angry, when they received his or- 
der; and as for poor Johnson, I have heard 
that he went to his tent and shed tears ; for 
Sir William was thinking of the sufferings of 
Monroe and his poor men." 

" I hope, sir, that the French treated these 
men kindly after their surrender ?" 

" They promised to do so, but did not; for 
as some of the prisoners were marching out of 
the gate of the fort, the Indiana dia^ig&^^««^ 

i2 
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aside, robbed them of all that they had, and 
then murdered them. The fact is, cliildren, 
this was a dreadful slaughter. I have read 
the account given by a man who was there 
shortly after the batUe, and his story is a hor- 
rible one. 

'* He says that he arrived upon the shores of 
Lake George just as the French were moving 
off. He saw that the fort was destroyed, the 
buildings and houses were all in ruins, the 
cannons, and boats, and vessels were all car- 
ried away. The fire was still burning, and the 
smoke still rising. The ground was covered 
with fragments of sculls and bones ; and car- 
casses half burnt were still broiling in the flames. 
He saw more than one hundred women lying 
on the ground dead. They had been slabbed, 
and their bodies cut open, and they were welt- 
ering in their blood. The throats of some 
were cut — others had their brains knocked out 
— and the heads of others were split open. In- 
deed, tills man says that he had never before 
seen any thing half so awful." 

" Uncle Philip, thai account makes my blood 
run cold. It is dreadful, sir !" 

"And this was the work of the Indians, 
Uncle Philip." 
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" Yes, this was the end of savage butchery." 

" Well, sir, I think that Montcalm did not 
behave well." 

" No, indeed. He acted very improperly ; 
and this is one of the greatest stains upon his 
character. And this was the end of a third 
campaign against Canada." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, the English were in- 
deed imfortunate. It seems to me that they 
were now worse off than ever." 

" Oh yes ; for by taking Oswego the French 
had obtained complete possession of Lake Onta- 
rio ; and by the capture of Fort William Henry 
they were now masters of Lake George. You 
know they also had Fort du Quesne ; and that 
gave them command of the Ohio. And I think 
diat the English would have fared much worse, 
had it not so happened that a very great man 
was at this time placed in office in England. 
This man was Mr. Pitt." 

" Ah, we have heard of him before, sir. He 
was a great friend to the Americans."* 

" Yes, and he became very popular in the 
colonies ; for he promised that soldiers should 
be sent over from England to help them, and 

* Conversations on Viigima. 
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advised that the colonies should raise as many 
men as they could; ^nd said that lie would 
supply all these men with aims, ammunition, 
boats, and any other thing which should be 
necessary. And this, I assure you, encour- 
aged the colonies very much. They imme- 
diately commenced raising forces. Massachu- 
setts promised to give seven thousand men, 
and Connecticut agreed to give five thousand 
more ; New-Hampshire was to raise three thou- 
sand, and New- York nearly three thousand. 
You see, then, how they were getting on." 

" Yes, yes, sir ; and did Mr. Pitt keep his 
promise ?" 

" Yes, my lad ; for Mr. Pitt was a man who 
always kept his word. An English fleet soon 
arrived at Halifax, with twelve thousand men 
on board, under their commander. General 
Amherst. And now these men, with the colo- 
nial troops, made quite a large army. As 
many, it is said, as fifty thousand men." 

" Lord Loudoun had soldiers enough now, sir." 

"But Lord Loudoun, children, had returned 
home after his two failures. General Abercrom- 
bie was now commander-in-chief of the army. 
Of course, the first thing to be done was to form 
iome regular plan, before these soldiers could 
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be useful. So he determined upon one some- 
thing like the others. Three attacks ^ere 
to be made. One against Lewisburg, another 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and 
the third against Fort du Quesne.*^ 

" I hope, at any rate, Uncle Philip, that this 
plan was not like the others in failing." 

" Wait a moment. General Amherst started 
at once for Halifax, where some other soldiers 
joined him, and then sailed for Lewisburg. He 
immediately commenced his attack, and that 
place was soon surrendered. 

" General Abercrombie started with an army 
of seventeen thousand men, and got as far as the 
shores of Lake George. Here he placed them on 
board more than nine hundred boats, and they 
sailed to the upper end of the lake, and appeared 
before Ticonderoga. He immediately com- 
menced an attack, but met with great resist- 
ance ; and in about fornr hours he was forced 
to move off. In that short time, boys, he had 
lost more than two thousand of his men. 
After this he went back to the head of Lake 
George. He was determined, however, that 
he would not be defeated altogether; so he 
sent a man, named Colonel Bradstreet, with 
three thousand men, to attack Yoxl ¥iOTv\fcw^c, 
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He ihoiiglit ihat if iliis were successfi( 
would wipe oiF, in part, lhe disgnice < 
misfortune. And it succeeded well ; fo 
were only one hundred and ten men ( 
place, and they surrendered immediately. 

" And now we will lalU once more of an ai 
upon Fort du Quesiie. General Forbea si 
from Philadelphia, and was joined by Col 
George Washington, with some Virg 
diers; and as ihey marched on toward il 
fort, the Frenchmen {who had heard th 
were coming) dropped down the Ohio r 
boats and made their escape. You kno 
were very few in number, because sc 
their Indian friends had deserted theiU}! 
they were unwilling to fighl," 

" Oh yes, sir, and I remember that t 
Washington was tlie first man who jump( 
the fort and planted the English colours, 
you said, too, tltat tlie English then change 
name to Pittsburgh, in honour of Mr. ] 

" True ; so I did. You remember v 

" All, Uncle Philip, I could never forget 
I shall never hear of Fori du Quesne \ 
'ihinking of the bones of poor Braddock'a 
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diersy which were gathered together by Wash- 
ington's men, and buried. And I always feel 
sad when I think of General Braddock." 

" Then, Uncle PhiUp, every part of this plan 
succeeded except the expedition under General 
Abercronabie." 

" Yes ; and the English were all delighted by 
this success, and anxious to carry on the war. 
So General Amherst was now made com- 
mander-in-chief instead of Abercrombie. In 
Europe, the British ships prevented any 
French vessels from coming to America to aid 
the Canadians, and this gave the colonists still 
greater advantages. 

" And then, boys, at a place called Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, some of the colonists met a great 
number of Indians, and there made a treaty 
with them. It is said that five hundred Indians 
were present, and among these many Indian sa- 
chems. The white men gave them many 
presents as usual, and obtained from them 
promises not to aid the French. After this 
treaty, being still more encouraged, they deter- 
mined upon another attempt upon Canada." 

" Uncle Philip, the English were very reso- 
lute and steady in their attacks upon Canada.* 
Tins was the fifth, was it not V^ 
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" Yes ; and this was lo be a spirited ■ 
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I know, 
pleased when you hear nil about ii; ( 
party which was successful was the one 
you hke, ThomaB," 

"Then. Uncie Philip, l.hc English 
must have conquered." _ 

"We will see. General Ainliersi started 
immediately for Tliconderoga with an army of 
twelve thousand men. As soon as he appeapEd 
before the place, the French deserted it; soit 
fell easily into his possession." 

" Thai was rapid work, sir." 

" I have better news still. These Frencfc- 
men who deserted, went to Crown Point, uul 
soon after left lhat place. So he sent some of 
hia men there, and look this place also." 

"Il seems to me, sir, that General Amlient 
alwaya did hia part well. He never failed." 

" He was a brave and resolute man, but 
others sometimes did well also. A man namnl 
General Prideaux, marched against Niagari, 
and the French fort there was also surrendereii 
although it cost the poor fellow hia life. Be 
had Sir William Johnson there to helpbim; 
and Sir William fought bravely here, aa yw 
itnow he always fiii e\ae"«V««. l.'nd&ed, Pri- 
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deaux was killed in the early part of the battle ; 
and then Sir William took the command of his 
forces, and it was owing to him, I think, that 
Niagara was surrendered." 

"Ah, Uncle Philip, I am pleased with him. He 
was the man who wept for Monroe's soldiers." 

" Well, I will tell you of another man that 
you will like quite as well, for he was fully as 
brave. I mean General Wolfe." 

" O, I have heard of him, sir : he was the 
brave English officer who died at Quebec." 

" True ; perhaps I have mentioned him be- 
fore. But now I am about to talk to you of 
the battle in which he died. He sailed from 
Lewisburg to Quebec, with an army of eight 
thousand men, and landed them on Orleans, an 
island in tlie St. Lawrence. If you will lopk 
on the map, you will see this island just below 
the city. Quebec was a very strongly fortified 
place, and there was a nimierous army of French 
soldiers there, commanded by a very bold 
French general. This was General Montcalm." 

" Uncle Philip, I am glad that these two 
men met ; for they were both great men." 

" Indeed they were. After remaining at Or- 
leans for a short time. General Wolfe attempted 
to land with some of his men in the upper part 

K 
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of the city; but Montcalm watclied him so 
closely that he was miable to do this. He 
then went back to the island, and there fomied 
another plan. He sent some of his men to a 
place called Point LfCYiy on the southern shore 
of the St. Lawrence, and immediately opposite 
to Quebec. His men erected a battery at this 
point, and commenced firing upon the city. 
But this did very little injury. It only destroyed 
a few houses, and the English, being disap- 
pointed, left the spot. And I have heard, boys, 
that after this, Wolfe was sick ; and that on his 
sick bed he thought of the very bold plan of 
which I am now about to speak. 

" Quebec, I said, was strongly guarded. It 
stands, you will see, upon the north shore of the 
river, and a high ridge of rocks is just back of it 
upon the shore. This side of the city, therefore, 
was supposed to be protected without any sol- 
diers ; for Montcalm thought that no one could 
enter the city by climbing up such a rough and 
steep height. To make himself perfectly se- 
cure however, he had sent a Frenchman, named 
Bougainville, with fifteen hundred men, aboTe 
the city, to watch the English there, and pre- 
vent them from landing. Would you not have 
supposed, now, l\v^.V every thing was safe T 
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** It seems so, sir." 

** Montcalm thought so also, but Wolfe deter- 
mined to try his plan. So at midnight, he, with 
his troops, got into boats and silently dropped 
down the river, expecting to land at a place some 
distance above Quebec, and then march into 
the city. But the current of the river was run- 
ning strong against him, and he reached a spot 
only a mile above the city. And now he had 
to move in silence down the rapid stream, in 
the darkness of midnight, and upon a rough 
shore ; and yet, children, he was not discour- 
aged. He moved on as quietly as possible, 
but still the French sentinels which Bougain- 
ville had placed along the shore, heard him." 

" And did they speak to him, sir?" 

" Yes, certainly. They were placed there for 
the purpose of hailing any person who might 
pass them. That, you know, is a sentinel's 
duty. One of these sentinels cried out to him 
in the French language." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, but you will tell us the 
meaning of what he said. Give it to us in 
English, if you please." 

" He cried out, * who goes there ?' There was 

a man among Wolfe's soldiers who understood 

the French ianguage ; and \ve aiv&^et^, "- \\ve. 

k2 
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French.^ The sentinel then asked, *to what 
regiment do you belong?^ The Englishman 
answered, * the QueerCs ;' for he happened to 
know that one of Bougainville's regiments was 
called the Queen's regiment. The sentinel then 
told them * to pass ;' for he supposed that it 
was a supply of provisions coming down the 
river for the French. 

" But one of the Frenchmen, who was a little 
suspicious, ran down to the shore and cried out, 
^why do you not speak louder?^ Then the 
Englishman again replied, ' hushy we shall be 
overheard and discovered,^ " 

" How fortunate it was, Uncle PhiUp, that 
the Englishman understood French. And was 
that last Frenchman satisfied, sir ?" 

" Yes, and the boats passed on ; the army 
landed, and about one hour before day the men 
began to climb up the shore. They clambered 
up these heights, children, until they reached 
the top, which is said to be near two himdred 
feet from the water. Just about daylight, 
Wolfe drew his men up in order upon the top 
of the heights, which was called the Plains of 
Abraham, and was then ready for battle." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, that was a great action. 
How Monlcalm mwaX \va.ve been surprised !" 
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" Yes ; for he supposed that no man could 
climb that shore. That was indeed a steep 
height ; and it was wonderful, truly, that Wolfe 
should have attempted to climb it. But per- 
severance and resolution can do almost any 
thing. Montcalm, as you say, was much 8Uis> 
prised — and that shows what an undertaking 
it was ; for Montcalm himself was a great sol- 
dier, and would have attempted any thing. Ah, 
boys, Wolfe's name and the Heights of Abra^ 
ham will ever be remembered together. As 
soon as Montcalm heard that the English had 
done this, he came forward with his army to 
meet them. The battle commenced between 
nine and ten o'clock; the two armies were 
nearly equal in numbers, and they fought des- 
perately. General Montcalm was on the left 
side of the French army, while Wolfe was on 
the right of the EngUsh; and so these two 
brave men met face to face.** 

" How they must have felt when they saw 
each other, Uncle Philip !" 

"Yes, yes; they felt like soldiers, and also 
fought like soldiers. Wolfe received a shot in 
his arm, but he would not leave the field ; he 
wrapped his handkerchief around it, and con- 
tinued to urge his men onward. Soon after, 
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he receiyed another ball, and this wound was 
much more severe than the first. Still he con- 
cealed it, and was dashing on at the head of 
his men, when a third bullet struck him in the 
breast. And now this brave man was at length 
carried oiBf the field by some of his men ; but he 
was even unwilling to go then, and begged to 
remain, that he might do his duty." 

"Why, Uncle Philip, the poor fellow was 
disabled, and he could never have fought if he 
had remained there." 

" But, my young friends, you must remem- 
ber one thing — A brave soldier always thinks 
he can fight. While life lasts, he thinks that 
his powers are not gone. I have heard of 
soldiers who have fallen wounded in battle, 
and fought as they were prostrate upon the 
ground." 

" Oh yes, Uncle Philip, and so have I ; for 
I have heard William Woods say, that his 
father, who fought in our revolutionary war 
against the British, was in the battle at German- 
town ; and he was wounded there and fell to the 
ground ; and a British soldier, thinking he was 
dead, came to him to take his gun from him, 
when old Mr. Woods shot him dead upon the 
spot." 
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" Yes, yes, my lad, thai is all true ; for I 
know old Mr. Woods well, and I have heard 
him tell that story often : and, indeed, I have 
seen the gun with which he shot the English- 
man ; for the old man thought a great deal of 
that gun, and used to show it to every person 
who visited him. But let us now hurry on 
witli our subject. 

" General Monckton supplied Wolfe's place as 
commander of the English, and led them on ; 
but he also was badly wounded almost imme- 
diately, and his men carried him away. Then 
General Townshend, another brave Englishman, 
took the command ; and he, too, rushed on with 
the men." 

"Oh, Uncle Philip, where was General 
Montcalm ?" 

" In the midst of the battle, in front of his 
own soldiers. He, poor fellow, received a 
wound also, and was moved from the field. 
Ah, my children, this battle was bloody work. 
Poor Wolfe, you know, died before the battle 
was finished." 

" Yes, yes. Uncle Philip ; and I remember, 
wlien he was dying, he heard some one cry out, 
* they run, tliey run^ And he opened his eyes 
and asked, ^wlio runsV And when they told 
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him it was the French anny, he fell back and 
said that he died contented." 

^ Yes, poor fellow ; he was at that instant 
leaning upon the shoulder of one of his lieu- 
tenants, who was kneeling to support him. He 
died like a soldier. And Montcalm, also, heard 
ihat same cry, * they run,^ And when they told 
him that it was the French army running, he 
rejoiced that he was dying, and cried out, *It 
is so tnuch the better ; I shaU not then live to 
see the surrender of Quebec* Ah, my young 
friends, these were two as brave soldiers, I 
think, as ever met in battle. And we must not 
forget that their armies were also brave, and 
fought furiously, for six hundred Englishmen 
fell on that day. 

" Uncle Philip, where was that Frenchman, 
Bougainville, all this time ?" 

"When he heard that the English had 
climbed up the heights of Abraham, he started 
at once, with all his men, to aid Montcalm; 
but, upon coming near, he retired, and did not 
join in the battle. And then, my children, 
Quebec was surrendered by the French to 
General Townshend." 
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CONVERSATION XIX. 

Uncle Philip talks about the Surrender of Canada to the Eng 
lish— Speaks of the Disputes between New- York and New 
Hampshire, about Boundary Lines — Passage of the Stamp 

. Act in England — ^The dissatisfaction it produces in America 
— How it is received in New- York — ^First Colonial CongreM 
held in New- York city— Talks of the English Goremon, 
Moore, Coldcn, Dunmore, and Tryon— Congress of 1774 held 
in Philadelphia— Speaks of the Battle of Lexington. 

" Good morning, Uncle Philip. Will you 
tell me who was governor of Canada while 
those battles, which you spoke of yesterday, 
were going on ? I was wondering, last night, 
why I had heard nothing about him, and was 
thinking that he must have been of very little 
service to the people in Canada,- or I should 
have heard of him." 

" There you was wrong. The Marquis de 
Vaudreuil were the governor, and he was not a 
useless man. During a part of his time, he 
was very actively employed." 

" And, sir, that reminds me to ask who was 
the English governor when that battle was 
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fouf^ at Quebec ? In talking about thia war, 
I hwi forgotten him alao.* 

** I think I haye told you that Mr. Delancey 
was lieutenant-governor again, after SirCharies 
Haidy left the country. And after Mr. De- 
lancey's death, Mr. Golden ruled the colony : so 
he was the governor at that time." 

J* And did the French governor make no at- 
tempt to take Quebec back again from the 
English r 

** Oh yes, one of his generals did. M. de 
Levi made an attempt. Did I say any thing 
to you, yesterday, about General Murray V* 

" No, sir. What have you to tell us about 
himT 

" Nothing, except that he was the man who 
was left with five thousand men at Quebec, by 
General Townshend ; and he, of course, had 
to meet the French. M. de Levi, with a con- 
siderable army, came toward Quebec to 
make an attack. And how many men, do yon 
suppose, were there to meet him ?" 

" You said that Murray had five thousand, 
sir." 

"True; but sickness and severe weather 
together had brought this number down to three 
thousand. So M-XKray thought that it wouU 
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be best not to wait for the French to attack him, 
but for him to go out' and meet them. And he 
did go out from the city, and met them, and 
fought bravely; but was forced to retreat in 
a short time, for he lost nearly one thousand 
men. The French general immediately per- 
ceived his advantage, and followed him on 
closely to the city, determined to make the 
most of his victory. He caused his men to 
dig trenches before the town that same even- 
ing, that he might fix his cannons, and fire 
upon the city. But, fortunately for General 
Murray, the cannons were so heavy, that they 
did not arrive in twelve days ; so the French- 
men, although prepared in other particulars to 
take the city, had no cannons." 

" That was very fortunate, sir." 

" Indeed it was ; for this delay gave General 
Murray time to open his batteries from the city ; 
and he commenced a heavy fire upon these 
Frenchmen, but still they were not to be driven 
back easily. Fortunately, however, an English 
fleet arrived just at this time, and the French- 
men then became frightened, and hurried to 
Montreal." 

"I wonder, sir, tliat the English did wrX 
tl)ink of attacking Montreal.'* 

II. L 
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** They did think of it now, &r this was al* 
most the only place left to the French in Can- 
ada. The Maiqnis de Vaudieiiil was thexe, 
and he had gathered around him all the strength 
of the French, by calling in all the soldieis to 
jNTOtect that spot. General Amherst, howeTer, 
was resolyed to take it, if possible; so he 
started with ten thousand men against it. Be- 
sides this, he ordered General Munay to meet 
him there with his English army ; and a man 
called Colonel Haviland, to join him with an- 
other body of soldiers. On the very day when 
Amherst drew up his men on a plain before McHi- 
tieal, some vessels were seen below the town 
coming up. These vessels broug^ Murray 
with his men. Haviland arrived ahnost inune- 
diately after ; so Montreal, my lads, was soon 
surrounded by a large number of English sol- 
diers. And then the French governor offered 
to surrender ; for, you know, it was useless for 
him to endeavour to fight against such a force.* 
" And 80 Montreal was surrendered, alsof 
''Yes; and this, as well as all the other 
places in Canada, now became the property of 
the English. And a treaty of peace between 
France and England was signed at Paris, in 
the year 1*76^. Awd^ my young friends, there 
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was great joy, I assure you, when this war was 
ended. The people in England were {leased 
that it was finished, for war was no pleasant 
thing to any nation : and, besides this, they felt 
proud of having gained so many battles over 
the French. And, perhaps, my lads, they had 
a right to feel proud of their success, for the 
English soldiers had fought bravely ; as Eng- 
lish soldiers, indeed, always do. And France, 
too, had been so very ambitious, and had la- 
boured so hard to drive the English out of 
America ; and when that could not be done, an 
attempt was made, you know, to keep them 
down upon the coast, and not allow them to 
extend their possessions ? But, if the people 
in England rejoiced, I am quite sure that those 
in America rejoiced more, for this French war 
had been a bloody war to them ; for old men, 
women, and young children — ^indeed, people 
of all ages, had been murdered in this country 
by the Indians who aided the French. I will 
taJk more fully to you of some of these mur- 
ders at another time, that you may understand 
the suflFerings of some of the people. It is 
diflBlcult to read the stories about some little 
children who suffered in this war without shed- 
ding tears. 
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^ And I should have told you another came 
of rejoicing with the English. It was, that 
this treaty, which they had made with France, 
was so faTonrable to their nation ; for, by this 
treaty, the French gave up to the En^ish all 
the conquests which they had made upon the 
continent of North America. The nrer Mis- 
sissippi was to be the bofindary line between 
the possessions of France and Great Britain; 
and France gave up all the possessions upon 
the east side of that river, except the island of 
New-Orleans. Was not that a fine treaty on 
the part of the English nation T 

*^ I think it was, indeed, sir; for the En^ish 
obtained, it seems, the finest part of the coon- 
try.- 

" Yes, that is true " 

'' And, I suppose, Uncle Philip, that the peo- 
ple in New- York were more pleased than any 
others, because the French in Canada were so 
near and so dangerous to them." 

" That is true, also. After this peace was 
made with France, I do not remember that the 
citizens of New-York had much trouble for 
some years. No, my lads, I am wrong; far 
about this time I recollect there was a veiy 
warm dispuXe beVween the states of New-Yoik 
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and New-Hampshire about their boundary lines. 
I must tell you something of this now, though 
I am afraid it will not interest you much. Still, 
it is necessary that you should hear something 
about it ; and, hereafter, when we talk of the 
history of the state of New-Hampshire, we 
shall learn all about this business." 

" Go on — ^go on, Uncle Philip ; let us hear, 
if you please." 

'^Tfais dispute conmienced in 1763 ; and the 
two states were quarrelling about the land be- 
tween the Connecticut river and Lake Cham- 
plain." 

"Why, Uncle Philip, that must have be- 
longed to neither of them, I think ; for the land 
is in the state of Vermont." 

" Yes ; but Vermont was not then settled. 
There was at that time no such state as Ver- 
mont. You will remember, perhaps, that a 
grant was made by King Charles the Second 
to his brother, the Duke of York ; and in that 
grant he gave him * all the lands from the west 
side of Connecticut river to the east side of 
Delaware Bay ?' " 

" Oh yes, sir ; I remember that well. New- 
York city was named after that Duke of York." 

*'You are correct. Well, t\ie c\Xvi«t» ^i 

l2 
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New-YcA thoQi^ Uwl diis grant gvre Hntm m 
tide to the land. Biitthepeo|ileof New^Hanp- 
•hiie supposed that the hod bdonged to tbem: 
and many of tfe dtiaena of that state had beoi 
aDowed to go bejond the Connecticiit rkm, 
and settle wtthin twenty miles at the Hudson. 

^ Bat Mr. CoUen, the lientenantrgaveniar of 
New-Yoiky deteimined to put a sti^ tothis; so 
he published his pioclamatioD, in whidi hehid 
etMxm to all the land as fiur as the Connecticiit 
mer, and* endesTouied to frighten soase of 
those citisens who had settled near die Hud- 
son. But the Governor of New-Hampdure 
WES resolved to support his men, also; for he 
published another proclamation, claiming the 
land for the state of New-Hampshire : he told 
his men, also, to cultivate their lands, and not 
to be frightened by the threats of Mr. Colden." 

'' And what was done now, sir ? for I think. 
Uncle Philip, that both these governors seem 
to have taken a bold stand." 

^Why, it was decided in England, that 
New-Hampshire was wrong ; and the western 
bank of the Connecticut river was pronounced 
to be the boundary line : and then Mr. Golden, 
of course, undertook to govern that part <rf the 
oountry. But Vve m^l 'with very violent oppo- 
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sition from some of tlie people; they joiDed 
together in mobs, for the purpose of preTenling 
him from ruliDg them« AjmI I wish you to re- 
member that two men, one named Ethan Alien, 
the other Seth Warner, were the most deter- 
mined men in their opposition to the New- 
York claims in this business. Indeed, these 
were both distinguished men, and we may per- 
haps often hear of them again. But they were so 
very violent in this business, that the Governor 
of New- York at length offered a reward to any 
man who would take these two men, with six 
others, whom he thought quite as bad as they 
were. 

^' But now I must tell you of one circum- 
stance which caused both the parties to be 
more angry than before. There was a court- 
house at a place called Westminster, in New- 
Hampshire. The time had come for the court 
to meet ; but some of the people who hved in 
this town went to the courthouse very early, 
and took possession of it, to prevent the judges 
and other officers from coming in. 

*^ So, when the judges came, they foimd that 
they could not enter, and went away. But in 
the night, some of the o&cen went to the 
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courthouse armed, and demanded tliat the 
door should be opened. The men who were 
inside refused to let them in, and then aaeuB 
of the officers fired upon ihem. One man was 
killed, and several were wounded. 

" This murder caused the people to be v«y 
angry ; and, on the next day, large crowds as- 
sembled. They declared that the man was 
murdered ; Bome of the officers were seusedt 
and carried to jail. But these officers wen 
allowed by the chief justice of New-Yorit 
to come out of prison. And this, my lads, as 
you may suppose, caused the citizens of New- 
Hampshire 10 be still more dissatisfied. Many 
of the people soon after met at Westminster, 
and passed a very bold resolution there, I 
assure you, about the government of New- 
York. Wait one moment, and I will endeavour 
to find it, and read it for you." 
" Thank you. Uncle Philip." 
" Here it is. — ' It is ike duty of the t 
itants wholly to renounce and resist tbeA 
ministration of the government of JVew-] 
until such time as their lives and prt^ertjfM 
be secured by it ; or, until they can have 
tunity to lay their grievances before tke king 
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with a petition to be annexed to some other 
government^ or erected into a new one, as may 
appear best for the inhabitants y^ 

" Uncle Philip, that sounds bold ; but I do 
not exactly understand it. What is the mean- 
ing of * annexed to another government V " 

" It means, added or joined to another govern- 
ment. Do you understand now ?" 

" Oh yes, sir ; and 1 only wanted to know 
the meaning of that one word — the rest is all 
plain to me." 

" Well, my children, you see here how mat- 
ters stood; and I believe that the troubles 
would have been much greater between the 
people of these states, had not something oc- 
curred at this time which caused them to for- 
get for a little time all their unkind feelings : 
something, my children, which concerned them 
more than this boundary line. I refer to the 
battle at Lexington, of which you have heard 
before. This was the commencement of a long 
war ; and all Americans, like good citizens, forgot 
their own troubles, to fight against England for 
the good of the whole country. But, as I am 
beginning to talk of the war, I must go back 
a little, for I am travelling on too rapidly. You 
all remember the Stamp Act which was passed 
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in England ; that it was the work of a man 
named Lord Grenville, and that he introduced 
the bill for this law into the English pailisroentt 
Andyouallknow, too, what the stamp act was?" 

"Oh yea, Uncle Philip; and I remember it 
was passed in the year 1765," 

" Yes ; and you remember, perhaps, the di»- 
aatisfaclion which it produced in the colonies; 
for you know a congress of many of the people 
met in New- York during that same year, to talk 
about this stamp act, and todelermine upon what 
was to be done. Men were sent to that congieBS 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cul. New- York, New- Jersey, PennaylvaniB, 
Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina; and 
Timothy Ruggles, of Massachuselts, was made 
president of the meeting." 

" I know all that, sir ; for this was the first 
Colonial Congress. And this congress sent a 
petition to the king and parliament, requesting 
that llie stamp act might be repealed ; and Mr, 
Pitt made a speech in favour of the Americans, 
and it was repealed."* 

" Very gocni — very good, indeed. You have 
listened to me lieretofore, Wilham, to some put- 
pose. But let me tell you, my children, how 
• See CoiCTonWuna im'^'aiiiuk. 
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this act was received in New- York. When 
this stamp act reached that place, the people 
there called it nothing but * the folly of Eng- 
land and the ruin of America^ And when 
the stamp papers arrived, they were still more 
angry. A man by the name of M'Euers, 
was to have distributed the paper; but he 
became alarmed, and refused to do so. Then 
the lieutenant-governor, Mr. Golden, took them 
into his possession to secure them." 

^' And this only caused them to hate him, I 
suppose, sir?" 

" That was all. For on the first day of No- 
vember, when the stamp act was to begin to 
take effect, many of the people being offended 
with Mr. Golden, met together, and went to the 
walls of the fort. They then broke open the 
lieutenant-governor's stable, and took out his 
coach ; and after dragging it through most of 
the streets of the city, they at length brought it 
to a public place, where they had erected a 
gallows. And upon this gallows they hung 
Mr. Golden in eflSgy." 

"Stay a moment, if you please. Uncle 
Philip. What do you mean by hanging him 
in effigy ?" 

" Mailing a picture or an image like him. 
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ind hanging the picture up. They hung thia 
efllgy, too, my lads, with a atamp bill in i»ie 
land and a figure of the devil in the other." 

** That meant, I auppoae, that the stamp act 
was as bad as the devil." - . 

^I suppose so. After this they took the 
gallows and the image down, and went with 
these, and the coach, to the gate of the fort. 
Firom this spot they went to the Bowling Green ; 
then made a large fire, and burned all these a^ 
tides before a great crowd of people. They 
then went to the house of a man called Major 
James, who was known to be firiendly to tiie 
stamp act ; seized all his furniture, and set he 
to the whole of it." 

** Uncle Phihp, do you think such conduct 
was right ?" 

^^ It was not exactly proper, children ; but I 
think that the Americans were not so much to 
be blamed as the En^sh ; for if the stamp act 
had never passed, I do not think we should have 
then heard of this strange treatment towards Mr. 
Golden. This act was unjustifiable; andths 
man, or the country, which begins .a dispute, is 
to be blamed for almost all that follows. Do 
you understand me ?" 
. *' I thmk I do. sir." 
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" I can make it plainer. Suppose that some 
man was to try to defraud, or cheat you : and when 
he found that he could not do that, because you 
discovered his cunning, suppose he should en- 
deavour to force you to submit to his firaud ; 
what would you do then ?" 

"Why, Uncle Philip, I should certainly 
attempt to resist his force ; but I would resist 
him peaceably, if I could." 

"That is all very right; but perhaps you 
would be compelled to resist him violently: 
then, if in resisting him he should be injured 
very much, who should be blamed ?" 

" Why, surely, the man who first gave rise 
to the quarrel by trying to cheat me." 

" Certainly, Thomas : and no person would 
ever think of blaming you ; for you would have 
injured the man only in self-defence; nothing 
more. But you will notice, I hope, boys, that I 
do not mean to encourage fighting among men 
or children. I think it is an unchristian and un- 
gentlemanlike practice, except when a man is 
driven to it firom self-defence. Now, my yoimg 
fnends, I think it was much in this way with 
that stamp act : Americans were forced to resist 
it, and I cannot say I blame them, although, 
perhaps, they sometimes acted very violently. 



II. 
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■ In sellling what party is right or wroiis|^| 
I any matter, you must always inquire what pattf 
K.liasjustice upon its side. That is the first ques- 
■4ion to be settle^ And this reminds me of a 
V^ert story which I read when I was quite a 
W boy, as some of you now are. 

I " Two men were once driving their wagoDi 
I upon the same road, though they were bolli 

■ Uavelhng different ways. The road upon 
f which they were moving, was, in some places, 

'(juiie narrow. Now, it so happened, that »» 

the night was dark, these two men met each 

other suddenly upon the road, and neither could 

pass until the other was pleased to make 

room. One of the men was very strong ; and 

after commandiog the other once or twice to 

give way, he threatened to beat him if he did not 

move out of the road. The other man answered 

by telling liim that it was necessary one ot 

L them should give way, for neither of them could 

1 WSH 'mlil something was done ; but stated iJiat 

; impossible for him to turn out willioul 

I ihrowing himself and his horses over a precipice 

jhy the side of the road. This did not satisfy 

[.ihe other man, so he commenced beating bis 

ibotu* ; and at length the fight became tery 

FCrere, and the aveoog, lawi tamft fte«t \j^«v(t 
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killed. Now, afterward, when this quarrel 
was brought before the judge, what do you 
think he said ?" 

" I cannot say, Uncle Philip ; but I suppose 
he decided against the strong man, who was so 
ready for fighting. I should like to know, sir, 
what he did say." 

" You are right ; he decided against the strong 
man, because, he said, the other had justice on 
his side ; for it was very unreasonable in one 
man to ask another to break his neck for his 
convenience. And, besides this, boys, he made a 
law to prevent any farther difficulties of this sort ; 
for you know laws are made for the sake of 
keeping the peace. He made this law, there- 
fore ; * that when two parties meet upon a road, 
each party, should keep to the right, and then 
both would know their places.' Justice, there- 
fore, my children, is always the first thing to 
be looked for in settling a difficulty: and I 
think when we look for the justice between 
our own country and Great Britain in this 
business, we can readily find out which party 
was right, for that stamp act was unjust. But 
now let us hurry on with our history ; for I fear 
I am becoming tiresome to some of you. 

" Oft the next morning after these fires, a 
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paper was drawn up by some men who v 
favour of the staixjp act, and read aloud to the 
people, persuading them to put down s\ich riola 
and mobs in future. But great crowds of peo- 
ple refused to do this, and said, that the work 
of llie day before, was not that of a mob, but of 
men disposed to resist oppression. There wa» 
one very bold man who spoke to the people — 
his name was Captain Sears. — He said that the 
paper had been read to prevent them from get- 
ting poasef sion of the stamped papers. And he 
declared that those stamped papers shouid be 
seized in less than twenty-four hours," 

" Captain Sears is the man for me. Uncle 
Philip, I like him." 

" And ihe people who listened to him were 
pleased with him also. In the evening, some of 
these men again assembled, and demanded the 
Btamps from the lieutenant-governor. But he 
said that he had nothing to do with ihe stamps, 
but should leave it to Sir Henry Moore to do 
wiih them as he pleased when he arrived. No if. 
Sir Henry Moore was tho new govemondj^l 
was coming over to rule the colony." ^H 

" And did this satisfy them, sir V ^H 

No. no ; they attempted to take them by 
force, but did not auccaeA-, foi \W -jiaj^t maa 
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carried to the City Hall and placed there. 
But I will tell you what they did succeed in. 
Some boxes of stamps which arrived some 
time after this, were taken by the people and 
burned. And now I must tell you another 
fact, which will cause you to like Captain 
Sears still more. 

" In order that all the colonies might be able 
to resist this law together, and understand each 
other perfectly weU, it would be necessary, 
you know, that some plan should be. formed to 
send messages to each other." 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, that is all clear." 
" Therefore, a number of men were to be 
chosen in New- York who could be trusted with 
the importatnt duty of giving information to 
the other colonies. They were to write letters 
to different parts of the country, and let the citi- 
zens throughout America know what the people 
in New- York were doing about the approach- 
ing war. Now this was a very dangerous 
office to the men who should accept it, because, 
you know, they would immediately be called 
rebels, and, if taken by the English, punished 
severely : yes, they would run the risk of losing 
their lives. There was, therefore, great diffi- 

m2 
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culty in finding men willing to sen 
business." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, where was all Hum 
patnotism 1 I ehould have thought Bome wovii 
have been proud to serve. Where was Cap- 
tain Sears, sir ? Was he afraid of serving his 
country, because there was danger in aiding 
heir 

" No, no, boys ; he was not alarmed ; and if 
he had been, I think he would have served; for 
I will tell you what he frequently uaed to say lo 
cowardly men who were unwilling lo face dan- 
ger in the cause of their country. ' If yoiir 
cause be good, be willing lo die for it, ratlier 
ithan fight against justice. If there be no dan- 
ger, no trouble in doing your duty, then I do 
not think you deserve praise for doing it.' Ah, 
lany young friends, that man. Sears, was a bold 
^an, and he knew the meaning of the word 
patriotism. He, therefore, was willing to serve 
as one of these men. So he was chosen with 
four others, lo wrile letters to the other colonies. 
And ihe best part of his courage was this : 
when all others, as I said, were friglitened, 
these five men offered Ihemselves boldly and 
willingly for this service ; and tliey then agreed 
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among themselves to sign their names to all 
the letters which should be written. The citi- 
zens of Philadelphia were requested to send 
forward any letters which might be sent to 
them from New- York for the people of the 
southern states ; and the good citizens of Bos- 
ton promised to send to the different parts of 
New-England all such letters as should be sent 
from New-York for that part of the country. 

" Not long after this, Sir Henry Moore, the 
new governor, arrived. He did very Uttle for 
the relief of the people; but, as one of you 
stated a little while ago, the stamp act was re- 
pealed, and it was done shortly after he reached 
the country." 

" And I know. Uncle Philip, that the news 
of that repeal caused great joy among Ameri- 



cans." 



" Yes, but their joy did not last long ; for 
you will remember, that the law to tax glass, 
tea, and some other things which should come 
to America, was passed very soon after the 
other was repealed. And there was, also, a 
law passed in England, to force the colonies 
to support English troops in America. And I 
-^11 teU you what reception this law about the 
troops met with in New-York. The citizens 
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there positively refused to submit to it ; and 
then another law was made in England, taking 
away the powers of the assembly of the New- 
York colony until the members should consent 
to obey the law." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, this was a most cruel 
law: for it seems to me, that the law about 
supporting the troops was just asking Ameri- 
cans to keep British soldiers in their own coun- 
try to fight against them." 

" Yes, truly, it does seem so. And, indeed, 
all the colonists thought so ; for they began at 
this time to be still more alarmed by these op- 
pressions of Great Britain, and to think more 
seriously of protecting themselves." 

" And I have heard. Uncle Philip, thai when 
that law about the tea was made, many Ameri 
cans determined not to bring any more orthese 
articles from England into America. Is this 
true, sir?" 

" Yes, yes ; and now tell me, my children, 
if you remember any thing about the Earl of 
Dunmore ?" 

" Surely, sir : he was the base Governor of 
Virginia, who armed the negroes against the 
Americans."* 

* See Conversations on Virginia. 
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" Yes, he is the man of whom I speak ; and 
I mention him here^ because he was goyemor 
of the colony of New- York about this time 
(that is, in the year 1770)." 

" I know — I know, sir ; and he went from 
New-York to be Governor of Virginia." 

** You are right, my lad ; aod I wish you to 
bear in mind that this Lord Dunmore was al- 
most as bad a governor in this state as he was 
in Virginia ; only, fortunately for the state, he 
did not remain in it so long. He was governor 
here only for one year, for another man, Sir 
William Tryon, became governor in the year 
1771." 

" It seems to me that I have heard of him 
before : have I not. Uncle Philip ?" 

" No ; I think you are in error. At any 
rate, you did not hear of him from me. But I 
can now tell you something about him. He 
employed himself very busily in trying to settle 
the difficulties between New-York and New- 
Hampshire, but did not succeed; and, after- 
ward, when the dispute between the American 
colonies and Great Britain became warmer, this 
man became very odious to the people in New- 
York, and was forced to leave the city, and 
take refuge in a ship in the harbour. And, 
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when the war broke out, he took up aims 
itgainst ihe Americans, and injured them aa 
much 98 lay in his power. He had been gor- 
emor, my lads, for several years in North Car- 
olina before he came lo ihia slate, and the peo- 
ple there, also, disliked him very much. In 
fcct, I never saw either an Englishman or 
American who thought highly of Govemor 
Tryon, for he was a very base man." 

"Well, Uncle Philip, you remember you 
told us something about the American Congress 
whicb met in Philadelphia, in Ihe year 1T74, 
where there were so many great men. I wish 
lo know if any great men were in that congress 
from New-York ?" 

" Yes, yea ; there were two very distinguished 
men there from this stale. Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Livingston were the men. And I will now tell 
you wlial I (lid not say before about this con- 
gress. The members published what they 
called their 'declaration of rights," in which 
they declare that they claim m be free ae well 
as their fellow-suhjects of Great Britain. And 
I can tell you something farther still about this 
business. Those two citizens of New- York, 
Mr. Jay and Mr. Livingston, together witli * 
lan named Lee, wt(i\c ^\ >\ey«rAWI' 
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" Ah, Uncle Philip, and that is the reason 
for your mentioning those facts here." 

" Yes, I mention them because the declara- 
tion does credit to the congress which supported 
it, and because citizens of our own state wrote 
it." 

" What a munber of great men were in that 
congress, sir Uncle Philip, our ancestors 
were noble men !" 

" True, boys, true ; and remember that, so 
that you may never disgrace them." 

" Did you ever see that * declaration of rights j 

sh- r 

" Yes ; I have it, and read it often with 
great pleasure. I will find the book in which 
it is printed, and read some parts of it to you ; 
for you cannot now understand the whole of it. 
But when you are older, I wish you all to read 
it closely. If that declaration does as much 
for you as it has done for Uncle Philip, it will 
cause you to love the land in which you were 
all born, more and more earnestly, the longer 
you live. For who, boys, would not be at- 
tached to his country and the great men of his 
country ? When he remembers, too, that his 
home was bought with the blood of his ances- 
tors, who fought not rashly and madly y but with 
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firmness and resolution^ he may well love it. 
Read, then, this declaration, and you will see 
firmness and resolution. Here are some parts 
of it. Listen. 

" * When a nationy led to greatness by the 
hand of liberty ^ and possessed of all the glory 
that heroism, munificence, and humanity , can 
bestow, descends to the ungrateful tosh of for^ 
ging chains for her friends and children, and, 
instead of giving support to freedom, turns 
advocate for slavery and oppression, there is 
reason to suspect she has either ceased to be 
virtuous, or been extremely negligent in the 
appointment of her rulers.^ " 

" Uncle Philip, they are speaking of Great 
Britain, are they not ?" 

" Yes ; let me read on. * We claim to he 
free, as well as our fellow-subjects of Great 
, Britain; and are not the proprietors of the 
soil of Ghreat Britain lords of their own prop- 
erty ? Can it be taken from them without their 
consent ? Will they yield it to the arbitrary 
disposal of any man or number of men what- 
ever ? You know they will not, 

" ' Why, then, are the proprietors of the soil 
of America less lords of their property than 
you are of yours ; or why should they submit 
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to the disposal of your parliament^ or any 
other parliament or council in the world, not 
of their election ? Can the sea that divides us 
cause disparity in fights, or can any reason be 
given why English subjects, who live three 
thousand miles from the royal palace, should 
enjoy less liberty than those who are three hun- 
dred miles distant from it ? 

" * We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. 
We wish not diminution of the prerogative, 
nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in 
our favour. Your royal authority over us, 
and our connexion with Great Britain, we 
shall always carefully and zealously endeavour 
to support and maintain.^ 

** And, indeed, my children, I might go on 
reading many passages from this declaration ; 
all breathing the same spirit of firm independ- 
ence. But, perhaps, in doing so I might tire 
you, and some of the smallest of you might 
not know the meaning of it all. I have, there- 
fore, read what I thought would be plain, and I 
hope you understand it ?" 

" Yes, yes, Uncle Philip ; we understand all 
that you read, and thank you very much for 
reading it. And now, will you tell us, sir, 
what effect this declaration produced ?" 

II. N 
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^H " The people in England thought that it was 
^^^ insolent ; but tbe people in America were de> 
^^K lighted. And I will tell you what farther un- 
^^Blund treatment the Americans received bum 
^^^the English. Early in the year 1775, law* 
^^Brwere made in Trreat Britain for restraining the 
^^1 trade of New-England and the southern col- 
^^B onies. But all the colonies were not trealed 
^^V alike ; for in this very law the colonies of New- 
^[ York, North Carolina, and Delaware, were ex- 
I cepted from the restraint." 

" That was strange, Uncle Philip. What 
was the meaning of these exceptions ?" 
^L " It is very plain, I think. The people in 
^^L England were anxious to produce disunion 
^^B among the colonies ; for they found that they 
^H were disposed to join together, and that would 
^^■have made them more dangerous as enemies." 
J^f " Yes, yes ; I wonder I did not think of that." 
» " But, my lads, those colonies which were 

ejcepled refused to receive the favour, and 
agreed thai if the other colonies submitted to 
. the restraints, they would submit also." 
" I like that, sir." 

" Yea ; that was well done on the part of 
I these colonies. But what looked very bad 
I tna this ; when aWwett ct3^^\m\%». war with 
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England, and raising soldiers and money to 
meet the danger, still New- York and New- 
Hampshire found time to quarrel about their 
boundary line, of which dispute I have abeady 
spoken. And I have also told you that, while 
they were disputing, the battle of Lexington 
was fought in Massachusetts, and all parties 
forgot their own disputes to guard then the 
safety of the country. For, my lads, one bat- 
tle convinced all the citizens of "America that 
they were to fight hard for their liberty." 
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CONVERSATION XX. 

' UiKle Philip (Bill the Children of the Capture of Ti«ind«nif» 
by Ethan Aiken— Surrender of Cni»n Poinl Id Belb Winter 
— MBelingoftbeBecnndConlinental Corigresa m Msy, 1TT5— 
Waahinjlon appointed Commander-in-chfef of the Almricaa 
Mimj — Talks of the Capture of St. Johni and Honlmal bf 
Kiehard Montgomery— Talin of the Siege of Quebec, when 
Montgamery waa killed and Arnold wounded— Tilki of 

(General Lob, General Thomaa, and General SuUivan— The 
Americaiu are forced Co leave Canada— Telia the namei <t 
the Delegate! from New-Vork who signed the Declaration of 
' Independence which was udopled on the «h of July, 1776, 
havi 



" The balt!e of Lexington was fought in the 
month of April, in the year 1775; and, as I 
lliave before sUted, the news of this battle 
caused Americans lo be very much provoked. 
The people in New-York took up arms, but 
there were some who were imwiUing to fig! 
Lsgainst the English." 
" Ib it possible, sir 7" 
" Yea, and I do not wonder at this. Mi 
f them were descendants of Englishmen, and 
yoked upon Eng\Q.i\4 aa "^va w\«i«x cwmae^ ; 



but 
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and some supposed that she had a right to tax 
America. In fact, my young friends, I do not 
think that our countrymen were anxious to rush 
into that war; for we find that they bore a 
great deal for a long time, and suffered until 
their suffering any longer would have been 
disgraceful." t 

" Uncle Philip, do you suppose they were 
afraid of the English ?" 

" No, my lad, I do not ; though they well 
might have been, for England was an old 
country, and had soldiers and money, while 
America had very few soldiers and very little 
money. Still, I do not think that our cothtry- 
men were frightened, but I believe that they 
were attached to Great Britain, because they 
were accustomed to her laws, and had been 
protected by her ; and it is my opinion, that 
they would have rejoiced to have been colonies 
to England, if they had only possessed equal 
rights vrith Englishmen. But when this one 
battle was fought, there was no time for them 
to hesitate, for it became necessary for them to 
protect themselves. 

" After this battle, therefore, most of the 

citizens of New- York city became very violent; 

indeed, they were so very violent, that a com* 

k2 
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mittee of one Immired persons was appc 
to keep the peace. And ihU committee s 
very bold address to ihe people in the city of 
London, declaring that they would never sub- 
mil to the oppressive cruehy of the British 
government. 1 remember one part of this ad- 
dress. TJiey say, ' They speak the real tetiti- 
ments of the confederated colonies on the con- 
tinent, from Nova Scotia to Georgia, uAat 
lAey declare l/tal all the horrors of a civil war 
vfill nevfr compel Amej'ica to submit to % 
tian by authority of parliament.* 

" And, on the nest day, a paper was 8 
by more than a thousand cuizens, who hved ik 
the oily and tlie neighbouring country, in which 
paper tliey decSared that they were determined 
to resist the English tyranny, and to rely upon 
the conduct of the continental Congress. 

"The people in New-England, also, became 
very much excited ; and tliey resolved to make 
an attack upon Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
Three men (Deane, Wooster, and Parsons, 
were their names) determined to take these 
places by surprise. They started from Con- 
necticut with forty men, and went to the town 
of Bennington, which, you know, is in \et- 
jBont. Here they met tvWi Mlea, wd xf»- 
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posed to him to raise men for the expedi- 
tion." 

" And what did he say, sir T 

'^ Oh, he said that he would do it, and agreed 
to meet them with a sufficient number of men 
at a place called Castleton, also in Vermont. 
At this place two hundred and seventy men 
met, and there Allen was joined, also, by Col- 
onel Arnold, a very brave man, with some 
Massachusetts soldiers under his command. 
He had been ordered from Massachusetts upon 
this same expedition. So these two men, with 
their soldiers, went to Lake Champlain, crossed 
the lake with part of their forces without being 
discovered, entered the" fort at Ticonderoga, and 
it was almost immediately taken." 

" That was by surprise, sir." 

" Yes ; and then Seth Warner was sent to 
take possession of Crown Point, and this place 
surrendered. Look on the map. Do you see 
Whitehall farther down. This place was also 
taken by a party of men from Connecticut." 

" Well, tjncle Philip, if Allen and Warner 
did make a disturbance about the New-Hamp- 
shire boundaries, they seem to have been good 
soldiers when they came into the field." 

" Indeed they were. Few men were more 
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iBrm than Elban Allen when he placed himself 
at (he head of bia ' Green Mountain boi/s,' as 
he used lo call hia New- Hampshire soldiers. 
I must tell you what he said when he went to 
Ticonderoga. When he reached the fort, he 
demanded the surrender of it. ' Bt/ what au- 
thority do you demand it ?' asked De la Place, 
who was commanding it. ' / demand it,' said 
Allen, ' in the name of the great Jehovah and 
the continental Congress' And so this place 
also taken, and the Americans lost not one 



But did they gain much by taking t 
places ?" 

" Yes ; they found large supplies of n 
stores, which were very valuable to i 
And now we will talk of another expedition. 
Did I lell you any thing about the second con- 
tinental Congress?" 

" No, sir." 

" This congress met in Philadelphia, in J 
month of May, 1775; and was also madef 
very great men. Members were sent from 

w-York to that congress ; and I must tell 

,1 a slory which I have read about this. 

" The second congress was talked of long 

fore it met, and meti"«ew e\\OT«uto ^ to il 
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from different parts of the country. But the 
legislature of New-York refused to send any 
men then.** 

** But there were men from this state there, 
you said, sir." 

" Let me tell you. After the legislature re- 
fiised, the people met in a convention in the 
city of New- York, and there chose their own 
men for this purpose. And these men were 
authorized to make such plans with the mem- 
bers from the other colonies as should be for 
the general good ; and it is the strange way 
in which these men were chosen that I am 
now going to speak about. 

" When the citizens all met, some were in 
favour of sending men to the congress, and 
some were opposed to it. So there was great 
confusion, and a loud cry was raised, 'con^raM, 
or no congress V Those who were opposed to 
the congress were not very peaceable, but be- 
gan to beat the others. But, after a short time, 
two or three of those who had gone there to 
choose members, went to a cooper's yard 
which was near, and got a number of hoop 
sticks, which they gave to their companions, 
and soon drove the othiers from the ground." 
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" Well, Uncle Philip, I am glad of ihal. for 
those fellows had no business at the meeting." 

" We will not talk of that now : but we will 
bear in mind that llie members were chosen, 
and sent to congreas. Tliis congress, too, 
boys, looked closely to the interests of the col- 
onies, for the luembera knew that war had be- 
gun, and that, in order to defend themselves, 
tiiey must have a general over their armies; 
they therefore appointed one. Do y««. 
know who il was ?" 

'• To he sure I do, Uncle Philip. Wl 
not George Washington ?" 

35. Washington was a member of tl 
congress when he received this appointment, 
and he immediately went to MassachusettB, 
and was there busy in getting his army together. 
L when an expedition was planned against Can- 
I ada. The command of it was given to General 
Schuyler and General Montgomery." 

" Not the Schuyler who was such a friend 
to the Indians ?" 

" No, not the same. You know he could 

not have been the same individual, fie would 

have been so old. But he was a descendant 

. of that Schuyler who went to Queen j 
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with the savages ; and he was also a friend to 
the Indians. 

" But Schuyler had not much to do in this 
campaign. He was taken sick, so that the 
command fell upon Montgomery ; and it could 
not have fallen upon a better man, as we shall 
see. He started with his men from Ticonde- 
roga up Lake Champlain, soon appeared before 
St. Johns, and that place surrendered, and he 
made about seven hundred prisoners of war. 
General Carlton, who was at that time Gover- 
nor of Canada, was at Montreal when this at- 
tack was made, and he tried hard to reach St. 
Johns, with some of his men; but Colonel 
Warner, who was watching them closely, at- 
tacked them as they endeavoured to cross the 
St. Lawrence, and so Carlton's men retired in 
confrision. And while Montgomery was at- 
tacking this place. Major Brown and Major 
Livingston made an attack upon Fort Chamblee, 
and this place surrendered." 

" Uncle Philip, where are these places ? I 
do not see them on the map." 

" No, they are not on my map, I suppose, 
for it is too small; but on larger ones you 
may see them. But you see the Sorelle river, 
do you not ?" 




Ob yes. air ; ibcxc a is, mimiDg u 



" True ; and aQ lhe»e pUces «e opaa Out 
river. And now, it you will beai in uuixi tlnl 
GovenkOT Cailuo, aitei this, wem lo Qaebei^ 
Lwillgo oo. 

" UoDtgomery soon appeared before Hoi- 
neal, aiul ihu place was taken also. He Um 
deiermioMl to maich agauut Quebec.' 

" Ob, yes ; and Catttoo waa there ready lo 



» 



" Yes, he wait there with Ctdooel H'han, 
another brare English officer ; and MontgooKiy 
had but tiuee hundred men to march with bin, 
for, you know, it was necessary for him to 
leave part of bis soldiers at the places he bad 
laken." 

" He was not going to march against Quebec 
with this small number, surely, sir .'" 

Ves, he was. But, fortunately, General 
Washington had thought of attacking the same 
place, and had sent Colonel Arnold with ft 
troops Irom Massachusells. 

" And I must tell you, my children, offl 
Bufferings of Amoid and bis men on theirfl^ 
to Canada. They chose what they sHppi 
would be the easiesV io\BTw^. TVwi^ ^ 
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go firom Boston to the Kennebeck river, and 
then up the river to the mountains which they 
were to cross, and then to advance down the 
river Chaudiere to the city of Quebec. But, 
my lads, the difficulties on this journey turned 
out far worse than they had expected. They 
however travelled on over this rough country, 
which had never before been explored ; and I 
think they would have given up in despair^ 
had it not been for the courage and perseve- 
rance of Arnold. For when they reached the 
Kennebeck river, one of the officers (named 
Colonel Enos) deserted with all his men. 
This caused still greater dissatisfaction ; but I 
must tell you, for the credit of Colonel Enos, 
that he was afterward taken up, tried before a 
court-martial, and acquitted ; for the court-mar- 
tial declared that there was not a sufficient 
quantity of provisions among the soldiers to 
keep them fiom starving ; and, therefore, that 
Enob «Jid his men were not wrong in deserting." 

"Uncle Philip, before you go any farther, 
pray tell me what you mean by a court-mar^ 
tial?'' 

"It is a court made up of officers in the 
army for the purpose of trying officers and 
soldiers for different offences, of which they 

II. o 
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may be accused You know it ia bot fair tint 
med should be tried by tho^ who are tbeii 
equals, and who can understand their offences. 
And soldiera think that no men can Eairly nt 
upon their trial except brother soIdieiB. 
all plain T" 

" Quite plain, sir," 

"Still, my children, Arnold was not di^ 
couraged after Enos's desertion. He continued 
his march ; and it is said that he was more than 
thirty days employed in crossing this wilder- 
ness of country ; and in that time he saw not 
one single houae, or one human being. Re- 
member, too, that this journey was performed 
in the middle of winter ; that the men were half 
clothed as well as half starved ; were forced to 
haul their boats up rapid streams ; then to take 
them, with their scanty provisions, upon their 
shoulders, and carry them for a long distance over 
a rough road ; thai they were compelled to travel 
on with this baggage through deep marshes, 
through thick woods, and over high mountains; 
remember all ihis, boys, and you may then 
think of what these poor men must have suf- 
fered in this undertaking. And these diiHcuI< 
lea were so great, that in spite of 
luld do, they AiA no\, Tewfe \V* 




of all that O^H 
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river until eighteen days later than they had 
expected. But Arnold did not allow his men 
to tarry longer here than to take a slight rest ; 
but pushed down the Chaudiere, and in six 
days more he landed at Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec ; a place which I have already men- 
tioned in the course of our conversations. And 
the people in the city were very much fright- 
ened when they saw Arnold and his men com- 
ing out of the woods ; for, although there were 
English soldiers there, still the city was not very 
well protected. And I think, boys, that if Colo- 
nel Arnold had immediately entered Quebec, 
he would have taken it without any opposition." 
" And why did he not enter it, sir ?" 
" Because the wind was very high, and the 
river was rough, and that made it difficult to pass ; 
and besides this, he had no boats in which he 
could cross. But at length, after much trouble, 
he collected a large number of canoes from the 
country people, on the southern shore of the 
river. But still the wind continued high at 
night, and he found it impossible to pass ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible for him to cross at 
any time except during the night without being 
discovered ; for a British frigate had anchored 
opposite the town, and three other vessels were 



60 

the river, guarding liie passage for some 4 
nee,. { 

" Al length the wind became milder, i 
mold determined thai he would croes. 
« left nne himdred and fiity men behind ) 
B make ladders, and started. And, my b 
fce contrived lo escape those armed i 
CroBScd over in the nighl, and landed his army 
«boul a mile and a half above the city. But 
here again he found another (Ufficulty ; for, at 
the Bpoi wliere he landed, the shore 1 
Rigged that it was impossible for his t 
climb it, So he marched them on to a t 
on the shore called Wolfs Cove, and iher 
clambered up the sleep witJi 
rew ihem up on the heights near the plain 
^hraliam. And now, boys, he sent two of'( 
i towards the town, that they B 
whether the English sentinels wei 
leir posia or not ; for lie thought of takingv 
Hace by surprise. But the lieutenants { 
urned, and lotd Arnold that the sentinels <ii 
D their places." 

" What a diBappoinimenl. Lfncie Philip, ( 
U his labour !" 
" Yes, yes ; but still he hoped lo reduce ^ 
Yel he was nOl ws pe.Ti.\,TO,-w 
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the enemy, and he had not even one piece of can- 
non with him, so that he could do very Uttle ; 
but Ue thought that the EngUsh soldiers at 
Quebec might possibly quarrel among them- 
selves, and that then the place would fall into 
his hands. He therefore marched his men 
about on the heights for two days, and sent two 
flags to summon the city to surrender. 

** But Colonel M*Leaii was an able officer. 
He persuaded the soldiers not to be frightened, 
refused to receive the flag, and fired upon the 
officer who bore it. And then the citizens of 
Quebec became alarmed, and took up arms; 
and the sailors were landed from the vessels, 
and armed also. So Arnold's army was greatly 
outnumbered, even after he had collected 
tl\{>se whom he had left on the south side of 
the river." 

"How many men did Arnold have in all, 
Uncle Philip ?" 

" Only seven hundred ; and therefore he 
was not ready to fight. Just at this time, too, 
he heard that more English soldiers were com- 
ing on towards Quebec, and that McLean was 
thinking of attacking him. So he very pru- 
dently, I think, retired to * Point aux TrembleSy 

a place situated twenty miles above Quebec ; 

o 2 
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»»nd mohed lo wnit there for Gesenl Moot' 
■omny. So now ve will look for Mo nl gomgy- 
■ " He marcheti on, as I lold you, aAcr lakiig 
Moniml, joined Colonel AmtM at Paint mum 
ITi^mbles, aod tbej auited unmodntely fat 
Qoebec. AimI ihe ganison.at Quebec, wben 
they reached it, consi^Jed of fifteen him J i Bd 
men," 

" And Montgomery and Arnold togetbet hnl 
onJv one thousand men, sir 7" 

I" Tliey had nol so many. They had onJy 
ftght hundred who were ready for serricc, 
to soon as liie Americans csme before the C 
Montgomery sent a letter to Carllon, i 
ing a surrender. But the English v 
mined to have nolliing lo say to the i 
and the flag was again fired upon." 

" Uncle Philip, was /lot that proyofcingH 
" Yea ; and Monigomery felt sad. I ■ 
■you, for his siK^tion there was very d«n« 
I Cold weather had set in, and his troopa 1 
I badly clothed and badly sheltered; but he^ 
Riiot discouraged. He determined to lay mcge 




3 the place, In i 
tery within s 



few dnys, he opened his 
hundred yards of Ihe «| 



[but his cannons were loo light to do mik 
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siege, he determined to become master of the 
city at all hazards. He therefore divided his 
little army into four parts. Three of these 
parts he placed under the different commands 
of Major Brown, Major Livingston, and Col<Hiel 
Arnold. The other part (which consisted of 
New- York soldiers) he conomianded himself. 

" Between four and five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, pn the last day of the year 1776, the sig- 
nal was given, and these four divisions ad- 
vanced ; and a very heavy snow was falling at 
the time. Montgomery, at the head of the 
New- York soldiers, marched on boldly ; but he 
very soon found diflSculty in pressing forward. 
He was forced to pass an English battery. 
About two hundred yards before the battery was 
a block house, in which some soldiers were sta- 
tioned. But these soldiers being easily fright- 
ened, fired their guns, and fled to the battery. 
And then, my lads, if Montgomery had rushed 
on with his men, I think he would have succeed- 
ed ; but this was impossible, for the shore was 
rugged, and the edge of the river covered with 
piles of rough ice, so as to make it almost 
impassable. Still Montgomery, with most of 
his men, pushed on as far as the block house. 
Here he had to halt to collect them, and having 



gallmcd ■KMod hira iboot two h aadi eJ, be 

hvrned on lowanb the battery.* Bat two «r 

three oC the En^ish luUieia had Tc aiin eJ Id 

nffum u> ibe baitery ; and one of them, temag 

t match, touched a cannoo. The AmexBcaai 

were then within abcnil futtj rards <^ the fonifi- 

CBlion. Thsl cmi; gun, hayt, killed Monlg<Hiiery, 

with two of his oSicerti ; and 1 think that this 

gun saved Quebec. When the poor general fell, 

hia body rolled upon ibe ice, and on the next 

r nomJni^ il was taken up by Gome of his soldiers 

I snd buried. A man named Colonel Campbell 

L then took the command of this division, but hs 

I very hastily retreated from the city, and left 

I the other divisions to get on as they could." 

&' " Ami where was Arnold, Uncle Philip ? 

I* " He waa in hia place, bravely leading 

Bnen. But, SB he advanced to pass the first 

Btrhich was raised agaiiini him, he 

Bball in his leg. But Captain Morgan, who was" 

■ with him, rushed on and entered the town, and 

r was hero joined by two hundred men. At 

|i dawn of day, they tried to pass the second 

I xier; but there was such a fire from the ei 

Iftnt ihcy were forced to stop. They ihon 

Idnavoured to retreat ; but tliey could not do this, 
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Stationed at the palace gate, had been taken by 
the English ; so there was no chance for re- 
treating, and all these men were forced to sur- 
render. And the whole of Arnold's division, 
except the officers who carried him to the hos- 
pital, fell into the hands of the enemy." 

"Well, Uncle Philip, that was a sad, sad 
ending to an undertaking by such brave men.** 

" Yes, my lad ; for the Americans in this 
siege lost four hundred men, of whom sixty 
were killed. And it is said that the EngUsh 
lost only eighteen, killed and wounded. Of 
those Americans who escaped, some were so 
much frightened that one hundred of them set 
out for Montreal. Poor Arnold, with great diffi- 
culty, kept the others together ; but they broke 
up their camp, and went about three miles 
frt)m Quebec." 

"Uncle Philip, I feel sad indeed, when I 
think of poor Montgomery's fate." 

" That is natural, but you should not feel 
sorry for him. He died, my young friends, as 
a soldier should die, fighting bravely for the 
country which had adopted him." 

" Why, Uncle Philip, was he not an Ameri- 
can ? Was he not bom in this country ?" 

"No. Richard Montgomery was bom in 
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brcUnd, tliuiigli lie became an Amencaa ; and 
■thiH aanie man was wilh General Wolfe at the 
Lnege of Quebec, when the French surrendered 
bt But when tlie atruggle for oui liberty com- 
Koaenced, he became an American, and fonght 
I,, for us." 

L "Then, Uncle Philip, I like him now, more 
I Aan I ever did before." 

r " Yes ; and all our countrymen should like 

him ; and, m fact, I never heard one word eaid 

, against Richard Monigomery. If any one of 

you should ever go lo the city of New- York, 

you will see a marble monument directly in 

front of St, Paul's church. The Congress of 

the United States caused this monument to be 

L Arected in memory of this man's services to 

B«ur country. And I wilt tell you another fact, 

^bich will show you what feelings of love 

ma now have towards him. In the year 

1818, llw IcgisUlure of New-York caused hii 

bones lo bo moved and carried to St, Paul's 

church. But after Uiey had resolved to move 

him, there was much difficulty in fmding his 

grave ; and an old soldier, who had attended his 

funeral forly-two years before, remembered the 

k ipot, and he pointed out lo the people tlie place 

where hewaabwrvei. l»jA\\vfcVrti4i -K&alhen 
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** How sad he must have felt when he pointed 
out that spot, sir !" 

'^ I suppose he did ; for you, and I, and all 
Americans feel sad, even now, when we think 
of Montgomery's fate. Had he lived longer, 
he might have been more useful ; but, as I said 
a moment since, ' he died like a soldier.' And, 
indeed, even in England, his death was very 
much lamented by some; for many distin- 
guished men in the English parUament spoke 
very highly of him, and said publicly that they 
were sorry that he had fallen." 

" Indeed, Uncle Philip, this siege of Quebec 
caused a sad loss to the Americans. So many 
men were taken, Arnold was wounded, and, 
worst of all, Montgomery was killed." 

" Yes ; and yet, boys, I would rather have 
died as Montgomery, than lived as Arnold." 

" Why, Uncle Phihp ? Arnold was a brave 
man." 

"Oh, I know now what you mean. Uncle 
Philip. I have read, sir, in one of my books 
at home, that there was an American named 
Arnold, who was very brave, and fought well 
in the war against Great Britain ; that all the 
people thought well of him, and supposed him 
to be one of the bravest and best men in the 
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Ainericiui army, and liiat he was a panicuW 
friend lo General Wasliington ; but he after- 
ward turned traitor to hia country, and went 
ovei to llie English side. le this the man, 

This, my lad, is the same man. He basely 
deserted his country's cause in a time of great 
trouble ; and he deserted it, also, without any 
good reason; for the cause was a noble one, 
aa it was the cause of justice. But the love 
of gold caused Benedict Arnold to forget his 
duty i and, indeed, this base love of money 
causes many men to be wicked. But you will 
retnt-mber that the desertion of tiiis man look 
place long after the time of which I am now 
Bpeaking ; il happened after independence had 
been declared by the colonies in 1776; and, 
Bs I shall at some lime liereafter tell you of all 
lat occurred in this country from 1776 Up lo 
i-thia lime, I shall now say nothing more of Ar- 
nold's treason. We will now therefore go on 
■with something else ; and what seems very 
strange, boys, is this: some of the citizens of 
New-York were still friendly lo ilie English 
government. For Uie Congress which was then 
sitting, heard that a large number of people in 
~ 'on coimtyX''*^i^'^^^™**^*'^^^^^^*-'''>'*TOor 
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Tryon) were opposed to the American cause. 
It was also said that they were making prepara- 
tions to resist it under the command of Sir John 
Johnson, a man who was very much attached to 
the King of England. So it was resolved in 
Congress that the men in that county should give 
up their arms. Seven hundred men, therefore, 
were called out of Albany county, who com- 
menced their march towards these dissatisfied 
men. And I am pleased to be able to tell you, 
my lads, that, as these men marched on, their 
numbers continued to increase, until at length 
there were three thousand ready to put down 
these men in Tryon county. And what is 
better still, of those three thousand, nine hun- 
dred were inhabitants of Tryon county itself.** 
" And I hope they succeeded, sir ?" 
'' Oh, yes ; when so many soldiers appeared 
against them, these dissatisfied men were ready 
to submit on any terms. So it was agreed 
that Sir John Johnson, having promised not to 
take up arms against America, should remain 
in one certain place — ^that he should give up 
all the cannons, arms, and military stores which 
were in the country — and that the inhabitants 
of Tryon county should give up their arms, and 
twelve prisoners. And there were at least six 

n. p 
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hoitdred men prepared lo resist, fram wkom 
arms were takeu : and in this way the matter 
was ended. 

" But just about the same time a IaTg« num- 
I ber of citizens npon Long island were prcpar- 
f ing lo suppotl the cause of the king. Bui, 
I fortimaleiy, some of the good citizens in New- 
ft'-Jersey heard of it. They iherefore went orer, 
f-Hai took away their arma, and also caught the 
I leaders in this mischief. And here, again, a 
I Hop WAS put lo such strange conduct. 

" But let U3 hurry on, and see what the 

f English were doing for themselves. General 

I liee, with some American soldiers, came to 

[ New-York about this time ; for it was said thai 

I the city was soon to be attacked by the Eng^- 

Flish. When he reached it, he found the people 

ftvery much frightened ; for General Clinton, 

Bvith a large number of English forces, had just 

appeared in ships below the city, Bui General 

Lee said plainly, 'if the men-of-war set one 

house on fire, I will chain a hundred of their 

friends together, and make thai house tlieir 

funeral pile.' And I think, boys, thai he 

would have punished them severely if ihey 

^ had burned a bouse ; for Lee was a bold aoji, 

frho ivas afraid ol noviivaj,." 
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" And what did Clinton do, sir ?" 

^' He said that he had only come to see his 
friend Tryon. So, after tarrying for a little 
time in the harbour, he sailed away to the 
south. And it was fortunate for him that he 
did not land, for General Washington, having 
driven the British troops from Boston, and 
expecting this same attack upon New- York, 
came to that city just at this time, determined 
to make this place the headquarters of the 
American army." 

"Will you tell me, sir, if the Americans 
made any other attack upon Quebec ?" 

" Oh# yes. The siege was regularly kept up 
during the whole winter. Many soldiers were 
ordered there, and Arnold's army at length 
amounted to seventeen hundred men. He 
caused batteries to be erected (for, in spite of 
his first defeat, he was still bold), and he was 
just ready for opening them upon the enemy, 
when General Wooster came from Montreal, 
and took the command. The day after Woos- 
ter's arrival, while Arnold was riding on horse- 
back, his horse fell, and bruised his leg so badly 
that he was kept in his room for some time. 
And after he recovered from his sickness, he 
thought that he was neglected ; so he begged 
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leave of absence, went to Montreal, and took 
the ccxnmand there. Soon after this, General 
Th(Hnas was appointed to command the Ameri- 
can forces in Canada. And he had there, my 
. lads, nineteen hundred soldiers; but, unfor* 
tunately, the smallpox broke out among his 
men, so that there were only nine hundred fit 
for senrice. And, moreover, he had very little 
ammunition, and only sufficient provision to 
last for a week,' and Carletpn was daily expect- 
ing firesh forces firom England to join him at 
Quebec. So General Thomas concluded that 
it was useless for him to remain longer before 
Quebec, and very wisely began to withdraw 
his forces. And on the very next day, the 
British ships which were expected arrived, and 
General Carleton started out with one thousand 
men to attack the American forces. General 
Thomas was determined not to nm the risk of 
a battle, and in a great hurry ordered his men 
to retreat. But this retreat was made in so 
much haste, that many of the sick, and all the 
military stores, were taken by the English. 
But, for the credit of General Carleton, I must 
tell you, my. lads, that he treated these poor 
sick prisoners with great kindness. General 
Thomas conXmviL^d to retreat as well as he 
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could, and got as far as the Sorelle river ; and 
there he himself was seized with the smallpox 
and died.'' 

" Well, Uncle Philip, the Americans suffered 
misfortune after misfortune." 

'^ Yes, that is true ; and I must now tell you 
of one more disaster. You know that Arnold 
went to Montreal, and took the command 
there ?" 

Yes, sir." 

And you know, also, that the English were 
in possession of most of the posts upon the St. 
Liawrence river. Arnold resolved to station 
some of his soldiers above Montreal, to prevent 
the English firom coming down upon him. So 
he chose for this purpose a point of land called 
* the Cedars^ about forty miles above Montreal. 
It is a point of land which runs out into the St. 
Lawrence river, and can only be approached on 
one side. General Arnold, therefore, sent near 
four hundred men there, with two cannons, un- 
der the command of a man named Colonel 
Bedel. And Bedel was told to fortify the 
place. But an English captain, named Forster, 
planned an expedition against this spot. He 
started, therefore, with some English soldiers, 

and he persuaded also many of the ' Cough- 

f2 




naoaga btJiam^ (v^ bred near) la ^ i 
bin; m ibu be aooo ^tpeared tKfore tim 
at tlul place with toax or fite 
tok. Tiro days before be amred, 
Colaoe] Bedel had beanl ifaat he was canmg; 
tad, leeYing the fait com m a n ded by Hajoc 
BotterfieU. be hunself waA down the lim 
Is Montreal U> bpg {or help. Anudd iiiiiD»- 
diately sent Major Sheibume wilfa one tua^ 
dred men up to ' the Cedars,^ while be com- 
menced making preparationa lo go op himself 
with a much larger force. 

*' Ar soon as Captain FoTster arrived befote 
the place, he sent a flag, demanding a surrea- 
der ; and Major Bulterfield offered to gire up 
the place, pfonded he would allow him 10 
withdraw, with his soldiers and baggage, to 
Montreal. Forsler refused to do this, and 
bis men began their attack. But as they had 
^MO cannons, and were forced to lire only with 
f'dieir muskets, they did rery liltie injury; for, 
I after two days, they had only wounded one 
man. And yet, boys, Butterfield was fright- 
ened by threats; for, when Captain Forster 
Kent him word ' thai if any Indiana shnuld be 
Liulled during that siege, it would be out of hia 
wer to restraiiv l\vem iton\ nv\vt4ictvatt, every 
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indhridual in the gairison,' BmteifieU was 
alanned, and surrendered the place. 

" And on the next day Sherbnme approached 
without haring heard of Butterfield's disgrace- 
ful surrender ; when he came within four miles 
of ' the Cedars^ he was suddenly attacked by 
a party of Indians ; and, after fighting boldly 
for an hour, was compelled to surrender. 

'^ When Arnold heard of this misfortune, he 
marched firom Montreal against the enemy 
with seven hundred men, hoping to meet them, 
drire them back, and take away the prisoners. 
But, when preparing to fight, he received a 
flag, accompanied by Major Sherburne. The 
major told Arnold most positively, ' that if he 
attacked the enemy, it would be impossible for 
Captain Forster to prevent his savages from 
putting every American prisoner to death.' 
And then, children, Arnold, prevented by these 
words of Sherburne firom making an attack, 
agreed to an exchange of prisoners." 

" Well, Uncle Philip, I think that Butter- 
field's conduct was very base, indeed." 

" Yes, my lad, I myself think that he was 
very easily firightened ; and many of his coun- 
trymen at the time thought that he showed 
great cowardice. But we will movn on, and 
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k>e shall find ibat this vfos not the only diss 
nrhich happened to the Americans in Canada. 
I " After the death of General Thomaa, the 
^American army at Sorelle was commanded by 
■General Sullivan. And he, wllh the assistance 
■•of several brave officers, succeeded In making 
I ft safe retreat before a far superior force, until 
|4>e brought the remains of Uie broken army as 
lifer as Crown Point; and here be began to 
I form new plans. He tboughl that the people 
ftiifi Canada showed great attachment lo the 
I'^Ajnerican cause, and that many of them would 
I join his army ; and he supposed that he might 
I then be able to drive bis enemy from the coun- 
I try. The first place which he thought of attack- 
I ing was called ' Three Riut^rs' (a place situated 
Rmidway between Montreal and Quebec). And 
■I will tell you how he was disappointed in Ilia 
K^culalions in this mailer. 
V " When the Americans left Quebec, Carlelon 
Kfras not thoti able to follow them. He was, 
Bfloun after this, however, joined by a large 
linumber of forces; so that he had liiirleen 
I'^ioueand men under his command. He then 
■■immediately prepared forfollowinglhem. And 
Kile had bo made his arrangements that, at this 
■llace ' TAree Risers,' Uia Corcea were all to 
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meet. Still his army was greatly divided ; for 
General Frazer, with a part of it, had reached 
the place ; General Nesbit, with another part, 
was on board ships, near the spot; while 
Carleton himself, with most of the army, was 
on his way from Quebec. 

" Just at this time, General Thompson (one 
of the American generals) hearing that the 
party at * Three Rivers^ consisted" only of 
eight hundred men, who were commanded by 
Colonel M'Lean, sent Colonel St. Clair with 
seyen hundred men to attack him. St. Clair 
at once started ; but when he came near the 
enemy, finding himself not strong enough to 
make the attack, he halted, waiting for more 
soldiers to join him. Shortly afterward. Gen- 
eral Sullivan came on. He had heard, also, 
that the enemy was very weak at * TTiree 
Rivers.^ So he sent General Thompson vnih 
fourteen hundred men to join St. Clair ; and 
they were to make the attack, provided there 
was a hope of success. Thompson joined 
St. Clair, and, thinking that together they 
would be able to make the attack, he went 
down the St. Lavvnrence river in boats by night, 
and landed shortly after daylight, which was 
later than he had expected. He was therefore 
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dncoTcred while landiag. and the alann was 

The English eliips in the rirer si once 

I cotaiaenced firing upon his troops. To get 

r out of the reach of lliis firing, he tried to lead 

his mea ttirough what Heemed to him to be » 

point of woods i but it turned out to be a deep 

marsh, three miles long. This caused great 

' confusion among ihe American soldiers; and 

also gave General Frazer time to make 

[ ready to meet iheni. Then General Nesblt 

1 Ciitne up behind them, and cut off their chance 

I ef reluming to tlieir boats," 

"Why, Uncle Piiilip, Genera] Thompson was 
in a sad siluatton." 
" Indeed he was. He passed the mardi, 

I and attacked General Frazer; but was driven 
back, and forced to attempt a retreat. But it 
js-as im|>ossible for him to retreat ; bo thai he, 
b|B well as two hundred of his men, became 
prisoners, and as many as thirty were killed. 
Colonel St. Clair, with very great difficulty, 
made his retreat with eighteen hundred raen. 
And thus ended this expedition. jjH 

" The American army in Canada, in j^H 
monlh of June, 1776, amounted to eight tlia^H 
L jand men, of whom only one half were fit for 
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aged by their misfortunes, and they began to 
complain. So it was thought best that they 
should leave Canada ; and, after retiring from 
spot to spot, with the British soldiers following 
them, and taking possession of every place 
that they left, they abandoned that country 
altogether." 

"Uncle Philip, this was discouraging, in- 
deed !" 

" But, as I have more than once remarked, 
our countrymen were not easily discouraged. 
Though they suffered losses, they still perse- 
vered, for they did not expect to fight without 
losing men. They had thought of resistance 
seriously, and had weighed the consequences ; 
and were willing to suffer for a short time, so 
that in the end they might be free. And this 
war, so far, on the part of the Americans, had 
been carried on for the purpose of defending 
themselves only; But the Congress, which 
was then sitting in Philadelphia, thought that 
it was time for Americans openly to declare 
their independence of Great Britain. So 
Richard Henry Lee, you will remember, intro- 
duced his motion in Congress, and the declara- 
tion was passed on — ^ 
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I know — i know, Uncle Philip, on the 4lh 
-of July, !776." 

" Vea ; and you know the names of the men 
«rbo wrote it ; and all that I have now to do is 
to tell you the names of the men from New- 
York who were members of that Congress, and 
who si^ed it in behalf of the citizens of ibis 
»late." 

" If you please, sir." 

" William Floyd, Philip Livingston, ] 
Lewis, and Lewis Morris, were the men- 
And when this declaration reached New-i'ork, 
there was an order with ii, that it should be 
read to all the soldiers of llie anny. And I 
have heard that, on the same evening, the statoe 
of King George (which was made of lead) 
was thrown down, because the soldiers wanted 
the lead to mould into bullets for the use of the 
I army." 

" Uncle Philip, I like that. Let us hear 
Bomelliing more about the soldiers after they 
made the bullets." 

" No, no, children ; I have nothing more to 
say about New-York at present. We have 
come up to the 4th of July, 1776, and I will 
row stop. And let me say lo you, my young 
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firiends, that I shall be pleased to see you when- 
ever you choose to visit me ; and if, in learning 
the history of your own country, any one of you 
shall leam to love that country more ardently, 
Uncle Philip will be satisfied. Farewell." 

" Good-by, Uncle Philip ; we will come and 
see you again soon. But, Uncle Philip, before 
we go, I have one favour to ask. You have 
told us that you wish us to remember all these 
different governors, and the different times 
when they came to the country. I have tried 
to do this, but there are so many of them that 
I cannot keep them all clearly in my memory.** 

" And I suppose you wish me to aid your 
memory 1" 

" Yes, Uncle Philip, if you please." 

" Very good. Then you will come and see 
me to-morrow morning, and I will then tell 
you a story, and give you something which 
will help you much in remembering the his- 
tory of New- York." 
II. Q 
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CONVERSATION XXI. 
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tfocle Philip tdta Uie CUI 
Riclunl MaotpmeTT— Telia thou a SlDTT, toi gimlk^a 
Lul <rf Oie GoTCTDon of the New- York CciODT— AbO, ■ LM 
ft tha SotneigBs cf Eogluid, faun the bme of HodaaA 
Vtijip m 1609, up U> Ihc tims o{ the DedantioB sf (■!■■ 
psodencv in ITTS. 

" Well, Uncle Philip, here we are agiia. 
We Ua»e come once more to see you befiae 
we stop talking about ibe history of New-YoA^ 
as you toid ua you had one more slory for u< 
before we got through. But, before we go any 
farther this morning, sir, will you lell me 
Bomething more about Genera! Richard Mont- 
gomery ? I should like to hear erery thing 
about this man, for I have seen bis monument 
before St. Paul's church, of which you spoke 
yesterday," 

" Surely, my lad, I will at once lell you ail 
that I know about him; and I am ^lad, indeed, 
that you like him ; for he was, as you already 
know, a warm friend to America, and I hcB 
that Americana will never be ungrateful, 

" But I have aVieai^ \o\i fwi., t^^^ds^tt, 
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most all that I know of this man. Richard 
Montgomery was bom in the north of Ireland, 
in the year 1737. He was a boy of very fine 
parts, and his friends took pains to have those 
parts cultivated ; for young Montgomery was 
Bent to school, and was well educated. And, 
being an industrious boy, he made use of his 
advantages and learned well. Afterward, he 
entered the army of Great Britain; and one 
reason for his doing so well in that army, I 
think, was, that he had courage, and had learned 
when young to be always industrious, in what- 
ever he undertook. Indeed, as I have told 
you more than once before, industry is neces- 
sary for every man, and every child, who 
wishes to be useful .or respectable. It is not 
only necessary towards making good soldiers, 
but it is necessary in fitting a man for any 
business. I could now point out to you twenty 
men, at least, who were boys with me (for 
there are not more now hving) ; some of them 
are sober and honest, and some are worthless, 
drunken men ; and every one of them who is 
now a drunkard, was once an idle, lazy boy ; 
and therefore I am always afraid that children 
will not turn out well who are always idle. 
And I could also tell you a sad story about one 
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«rf my "former young companions, who in 
hood was never fond of opening bis bookfl; 
and of course never did open ihem but when 
he was forced to do so ; and then never pre- 
pared his lessons. But I will not do it now, 
for I have ab-eady fUked enough about idleness 
at different times, and I will only beg that you 
will remember what I have said. 

Richard Montgomery came to America in 

the English army, as you know, and was with 

General Wolfe wlien that brave man died at 

the battle of Quebec, in the year 1759; and, 

siiteen years afterward, the poor man himself 

4iied on this very spot, fighting for Americans. 

After the French had surrendered Canada 

^to the English, Montgomery returned home 

'ith the English forces, and conducted himself 

'ell. But he had seen America, and lie was 

lore pleased with this counlrj' than any otbi 

he left the English service in the year 1' 

think, and, at the lime when he left, he 

Jn a very fair way to preferment." 

" What do you mean by tliat. Uncle Pliilipr 
" He was in a very fair way to be advanced 
a higher rank in the army. Still he left it, 
sailed immediately for America. Upon 
arrival ii\ the coOTftrj » accmA, ^raMi, \« 
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purchased some land in the state of New-York, 
about one hundred miles from the city, and 
soon married an American lady. This caused 
him, I suppose, to feel more like an American ; 
for not long afterward, when the struggle with 
Great Britain commenced in America, he not 
only seemed to love American hberty, but said 
that he was willing to draw his sword in de- 
fence of the colonies. And, as he appeared so 
ready to aid our cause, the command of some 
forces in the northern part of the country was 
given to him and General Schuyler in the year 
1T75. The remainder of his history you know ; 
that Schuyler died, and that Montgomery then 
had the sole command ; that he reduced Fort 
Chamblee, captured St. Johns, and took Mon- 
treal; and that, afterward, he joined Arnold, 
and died at Quebec." 

'' And is this all that you can tell me about 
him, sir ?" 

" That is all, except that I can tell you, my 

lad, what I think of him. I think that he was 

a very fine officer ; for those soldiers who were 

badly trained, and who were very unwilling to 

serve under him, he taught to fight well, and 

to love him very much. And I will tell you 

how he did this ; he shared in their hardships, 

Q2 
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^^^nd in this way prevenled iheii coiDplaiBing. 
■J; And I must lell yoM another fact, wliich will 
sUow this mau's love of liberty. \Mienevei, in 
any very great measure which was proposed 
^B br the country's good, lh«re was a difference 
^■d£ opinion about that measure (for in all mat- 
^rtexH people honestly think difierently), Mont- 
gomery would always give his optnion plaioly; 
but, if the majority of the people disagreed 
with him, and decided against him, Montgomeiy 
would always cheerfully support thai majaniy. 
For he used to say, ' it was then his daty to 
give up his own opinion, and support whatever 
course the country advised,' And I do not 
think, my young friends, that many men would 
have done this so cheerfully; particularly if 
they had been distinguished men like Richard 
Montgomery — for tJiey would have supposed 
that they knew more about the mailer in ques- 
tion than any other person in the world ; and 
that therefore all the rest of the world was 
wrong, and that they were right. I know 
many such silly proud people in this world."!^ 

" Yes, Uncle Philip j and I know two t 
at our school who act precisely in that t 
way. They always iliink that Ihey know n 
than any other peTsom, e\vKeT old or young.9 
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" Well, Thomas, their behaviour is very silly 
and disagreeable, and will do them much injury 
unless they correct it. Indeed, when any man 
has made up his opinion about any thing, and 
vnshes to convince others to think like himself, 
there is but one way in the world to do it, — he 
must modestly and mildly try to persuade men 
that they are vtnrong ; and not boldly contradict 
them, and say that he is certain that he cannot 
be vtnrong. In fact, I always think that a man 
has not got the right side of a question when 
he quarrels with others for not agreeing with 
him. But as you, my lad, have seen Mont- 
gomery's monument in New-York, and as all 
the other children, I suppose, have not seen it, 
suppose that you teU them something about it." 

" Yes, sir ; I will tell them all that I remem- 
ber about it, for I think that it is very beautiful. 
And the prettiest part of it all. Uncle Philip, is 
this : that no person can look upon it without 
knowing at once that it ii^ the monument of a 
soldier ; for there are the cap, and the sword, 
and many other things belonging to a soldier, 
carved upon it. Indeed, Uncle Philip, I think 
that it is the prettiest monument that I ever 
•aw.'* 
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" Well, I am gbd yoa like it. m; 1 
layMlt haTc al^Kys been pleaaed wilk il ; 1 
still 1 dj not like il beOer than koj otli^ iiiibi 
ment ibat I have aeeci. The moM beantifil 
Dionani€iil that I ever saw, I fonod io an oU 
cmintiy chnrchjanl, in the stale of \ iieiaK. 
la one comer of the yard, onder a rery large wiU 
low, there was a white marble slab, and Dpoa it 
waa written this epitaph : ' ReatUr, ifyoit hvo 
the man, remember ktsvirniet' And I saw, loo, 
boys, that although this stone was in the cor- 
ner of the yard, there was a path made by tlie 
footsteps of the poor people who were am- 
Btanlly visiting it. And many of these poor 
people, as ihey stood Uiere wilt their htlle 
children, would say, ' there lies tlie man who 
fed me when I was hungry.' And then they 
would weep bitterly, and leave the churchyard. 
Ah, boys, I did not know the man who was 
buried in tliat spot ; but I knew, when I saw 
all this, that he was a good and benevolent 
man ; and I have often thought since that tim^ 
ihal I would raUier have slept in tliat comer of 
the churchyard, than under the hea\-iesl piece 
of marble that was ever placed over a soldier's 
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" But, Uncle Philip, what do you mean by 
* an epitaph T " 

" I mean the words which are written upon 
any man's tomb. But you will understand, 
boys, that I do not mean by all this to cause 
you to think that a soldier may not be a very 
good man. I know very well that they can be 
v6ry good men if they will, for Richard Mont- 
gomery was a good man. But what I mean 
to show you is this : that he is not always the 
happiest man who is most distinguished, and 
most loudly talked of; but he is happiest who 
performs 'his duty well in that station in life 
in which it has pleased God to call him ;' and 
the man who is sometimes known only to the 
people who live in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, is often one of the most useful of men. 
Remember this always, my young friends, and 
be not too anxious to be distinguished and 
great in this world ; for you can serve God 
and be useful in any honest station, however 
humble. But I must now go on with the 
story which I promised yesterday that I would 
tell you." • 

** Yes, yes, Uncle Philip ; if you please.** 

" In some of my many travels in different 
parts of our country, I have twice been in the 
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State of North Carolina. It so happened, that 
on my first visit to the city of Raleigh (which 
is the capital of this state, and is also a beau- 
tiful Uttle city), the legislature of the state was 
then sitting. It was in the month of Decem- 
ber, and the weather at that season is not very 
cold generally in that place ; but I remember 
that on this day it was bitterly cold, for snow 
had been falling on the night before. I went 
to bed, however, very early in the evening, and 
slept soundly through the night. On the next 
morning, the weather still continued very cold, 
and I therefore determined to wait until I could 
travel on comfortably. And I have often since 
felt pleased that I met with this delay, my 
children ; for Raleigh (as I said) is a pleasant 
place, and I saw there the handsomest statue 
which I ever looked upon in America. It was 
the statue of General Washington, cut out of 
white marble, which stood in the middle of 
the statCrhouse in North Carolina, And I 
looked at it with great interest, not only because 
it was beautiful, but also because it was the 
last piece of work of the great man who made it. 
It was made by a man named Canova (a cele- 
brated Italian artist, who died soon after finish- 
ing it). It was a very splendid piece of worki 
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I assure you, and the people there all seemed 
very proud of haying it in their state-house." 
" Uncle Philip, I wish I could see it.** 
"But, my lad, you never will see it; for 
since that time the state-house has been burned 
to the ground, and the statue almost completely 
destroyed. But I did not stop only to look at this 
statue, but went into the state-house also, where 
the members of the legislature were meeting 
to make laws for the people. And I remember 
that upon the wall of the room in which they 
were all sitting, there was also placed a painted 
likeness of General Washington ; and I could 
not avoid being pleased with the people of 
North Carolina, for this great respect which 
they paid to the * Father of our country J 

" The members were then busily engaged 
about some new law which had been proposed. 
Many of the young men rose and spoke about 
it, and I thought that some of them made 
very fine speeches. At length, after much 
had been said, both for and against the new 
law, an old grayheaded man rose to speak. 
He talked for a long time ; said * that he had 
been a member of the legislature for many 
years, and that he remembered many laws 
(much like the one then proposed) which had 
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been passed.' Just at this moment some n 
ber intemipted him, and asked at what t 
BOine of these laws were passed t Tlie old 
man answered, ' that he could not remember 
ihe precise time, but he was certain that 
some such laws had been made.' At ienflh 
aome of ihe laws, of which the old man was 
thinking, were found; and it was discorered 
that iheii meaning was very different from 
what he had supposed. And, in a short rime, 
tliat old roan took his seat, looking very silly. 
And I then thought of what my old school- 
master used to say to me when I was a little 
boy. ' Never talk about any thing uihich yau 
do not understand, and be sure that you remem- 
ber any thing well be/ore yau pretend to speak 
of it.' And I know.rayyoungfriends, that you 
will all think this was very good advice." 
" Surely it was, Uncle Philip." 
" Very good ; then bear in mind always that 
you must not only remember facts, but you 
must remember ihem accurately, and that you 
must always be able to recollect the precise 
time when any fact occurred. And I think, 
cliildren, that none of you will have great diffi- 
culty in doing this, although some of you think 
now that it 13 vet^ difiicviv. 
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'' Here is a caned list of the gov em oi's and 
eutenant-goremon of the colony of New- 
''ork; and opposite each name is the year 
rhen that person came out to the country, or 
egan to govern. I made this list for you last 
ighty after you all had left me. 

DUTCH OOTXRKORS. 

Peter Minuit, in the year 1626 

Wouter Van Twiller, 1688 

William Kieft, 1688 

Peter Stuyvesant, 1647 

BNOLISH OOTBRlfORS. 

Richard Nicolls, 1664 

Francis Lovelace, 1667 
Anthony Colve, Goyemor while 
he Dutch had possession for 

a little time, 1678 

Edward Andres, 1 674 

Thomas Dongan, 1682 

Francis Nicholson, 1688 

Jacob Leisler, 1680 

Henry Sloughter, 1691 

Richard Ingolsby, President, 1692 

Benjamin Fletcher, 1692 

Richard Earl of Bellemont, 1696 



IMr 

Joiiii If mfiuiy ' liiwntffmwt^ ' ITOl 

Loid Coakmj^ 1108 

Loid Lofdace, 1708 

Rjchnd IngoUfayt lieotmuity 1109 
Gemdut Beekmui, BrwiwifiiH,- 1710 

Robert Hunter, 1710 

Peter Schuyler, PrendeoL^ 1719 

Wffliam Bnxne^ ^'-fej I''** 

Junes Montgomery, *^<P*- 1TS8 
Rip Yan Dam, Pmiden«r ""^ ITM 
Wmiam Crosby, ITR 

Geoige Claike, PresidenI, ITM : 

Mr. Claike soon after appointed 
Lieutenant-govemor, 1736 

■ George Clinton, 1748 

Danvers Osbom, 1758 

James De Lancey, Lieutenant- 
governor, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieutenant- 
governor, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, President, 1760 
Mr. Colden appointed Lieuten- 
ant-governor, 1761 
Robert Monckton, 1762 
Mr. Colden Lieut.-govemor, 1763 
Henry Mooxe, 1766 
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Bfr. ColdenyLieut.-goyemor, 1769 

Earl of Dunmorey 1T70 

William Try on, 1771 

Mr. Golden Lieut.-govemor, 1771 

William Try on, 1776 

** And here, children, is a list of the sove- 
reigns of Engiland, from the time when Hudson 
made his voyage in 1609, up to the declaration 
of independence in 1776. By looking at this, 
you can see at once who was reigning in Eng- 
land when any particular thing occurred in 
New-York. 

James I. began to reign in 1603, reigned 22 yrs. 



Charles L, 






1625, 


(( 


24 


Oliver Cromwell, 


1 


1653, 


« 


5 


Charles II., 


» 




1660, 


a 


25 


James II., 






1685, 


ti 


4 


William III. 


and 


Mary, 


1689, 


ti 


13 


Anne, 






1702, 


« 


12 


George I., 






1714, 


(( 


13 


George II., 






1727, 


u 


33 


George III., 






1760, 


ti 


60 



" This, I hope, is all plain ; and with these 
two lists by you, my young friends, I think you 
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what we wanted.'* 
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Emj^irOy and the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of me 
Bridrii Power ; with Illustrations of the Zoology, Botany, 
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ETXPLB. In 3 vols. 18mo. With a Map and Engrarings. 

SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, as dis- 
played in the Creation and subsequent Events to the Deluge. 
Attempted to be philosophically considered, in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. From the Anglo-Norman 
Inrasion till the Union of the Country with Great Britain 
ByW. C. Taylor, Esq. With Additions. By Wiilliam 
Sampson, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF 
DISCOVERY ON THE MORE NORTHERN COASTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. From the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. With I)o- 
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a Map and Engravings. 
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O. P. R. Jambs, Eaq. 18mo. With a Portrait 

SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY, 
the Rer. E. Shbdlbt, M.A. In 8 vols. 18mo. \ 
Engrarmgf. 

NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA. Comprehending 1 
Civil Hivtoiy, Antiqaities, Arta, Religion, Literature, 
Natural Hiatory. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. U 
With a Map and EngraTinga. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE SO 
REIGNS. By Mrs. Jamxson. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Hi 
GtAssroBD Bill, Esq. In 2 toIs. 18mo. With a Port 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
John S. Mimbs, LL.D. 18mo. With Portraits. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
G. LocKHART, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mc. With Portrait 

THE LIFE OP NELSON. By Robert So 
LL.D. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF FREDERIC THE SECONJ 
of Prussia. By Lord Dover. In 2 vols. ISmo. 
Portrait. 

THE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF ALEX 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE THE F 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, APPLIED 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHYSICAL AND MEN- 
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ITS INHABITANTS. With an Aathentic Account of 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE 
THE COURSE AND TERMINATION OF THE NI- 
GER. With a Narrative of a Voyage down that River to 
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I CHINESE SEA, ETHIOPIC tm SOUTHERN M 
LaNTIC ocean, INDIAN OCEAN, *md ANTARC- 
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II CorreB[iondenee, and Noticee of Various M«Diben 
of his Faintly. By Th.odom S«ihjwjck, Jun. «w. 
Wilh a Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION THROUGH 
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ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OP MOIL^LITY, 
AND ON THE PRIVATE AND POLITIC M. RIGHTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF MANKIND. By JonatbuT 

I'tmont). Wilh a Preface, \i3 iW ■&»!. Gtauic BnaB, 

M.A. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
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LETTERS AND JOURNALS OP LORD BYRON ; 
with Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moori, Esq. In 
S yols. 8yo. With a Portrait. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND RE- 
SPECTINO REAL PROPERTY. By William Cruise, 
Esq. With Notes, &c., hy Thomas Huntinoton, Esq. 
A New Edition. In 8 yols. 8vo. 

ENGLAND ANTIL AMERICA : a Comparison of the 
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Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Military ; and an Explana- 
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New Testaments. By the Rev. John Brown, of Hadding- 
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'THE BOOK OF NATURE. By John Mason Good, 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with Copious Illnstrations 
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Vdition. By G. Crabb. 8vo. 
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Bany Cornwall, Ralph Borul, A. Wxaagfaam, G. A. 
WhMhnigfat, H. Hall Joy, Sir J. C. Hdhfaooie, R. Ifont- 
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With a Portrait of Horace. 

LIVES OF THE APOSTLES AND EARLT MAlU 
TTRS OF THE CHURCH. Bj the antlior of •«Tte 

xrialofSkiU." ISmo. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Adventn«» 
of a Father and Mother and Fonr Sons on a Doert 
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Business of Life. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

THE ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. By Mrs. HuoHt. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS, or, an easy Introduction to 
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ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 
the Ettrick Shkphbrd. With a Life of the Author. By 
S. Dewitt Bloodgood, Esq. 12mo. 

' The LIFE OF BARON CUVIER. ByMrs. Lee. 12mo 
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LETTERS OF J. DOWNING, Major, DowningyiUe 
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SKETCHES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF COL. 
DAVID CROCKETT. 12mo. 

THE TOURIST, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. By E. L. Bul- 
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THE MECHANIC. By Rev. C. B. Tayler. ISmo. 
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THE LIFE AND REMAINS op EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE. By Rev. Daniel Ottbb, A.M. 8to. 
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W. Campbell. 8vo. 
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